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antient mythology. 


O^ TH6 

MIGRATION 
And dispersion of NATIONS. 

amygaf»i cvviXiJ^ot vmrroia^. GeorgiuS Moi^achus, 

p. 66. 

XN the Mosaic history we have an account of 
the antediluvian world being destroyed by a de- 
luge, the family of one man excepted, which was 
providentially preserved. The ^manner of their 
preservation I have described ; and have shewn, 
VOL. IV* ja 
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that the ark rested upon Mount Ararat, in a pro- 
vince of Armenia, This was the region in which 
mankind fijst began to n^uVtiply, aufl ftom whence 
they afterwards proceeded to their different. pla- 
ces of allotment. It will therefore be necessary 
to give some account of this country ; as from 
^uch an inquiry we shall find innumerable eviden- 
ces still arise in confirmation of the primaeval his- 
tory : and there will be also many proofs obtained, 
in confirmation of my opinion^ cpncerBing the . 
ipigration of mankind. 

Armenia lay to the north of Aramea, or Meso- 
potamia : and one might be led to think, from 
the similarity of term^, that Armenia and Aramea ' 
were the same name. This, however, was not the 
case. Aramea was the land of Aram : but Arme- 
nia, whwl?^. ^5 s^p;arated frpMqi \t( bjj ' Mount 
Taurus, was denominated from Ar-Meii, and Har- 
AjTen, the niountaijj whcr^ 1i^ ^rk. re%Je4 It 
/Vr^m biianch of t^hi? al?ovc;mfiptiqne4, Taiif ijs.:^ and 
\^asi dbtingui^^hed by several aj^p^ll^UOASi ^Q^ of 
>y]^h w^ si^TOjftpapt, an4:af Qr4ft4 H>m widiQPce 
to the history of the deluge. It was caUgd j^ra- 
rat, Baris, * Barit, Luban, which last signified 
Mjws, l.up^ri3, ox t\^ Mowteift og SipliBf. It 


*StEabo* L 11. p. 79^* 79^. 


had afeo the name of Har-Mm, and Har-Men, 
Irhich was precisely of the same sigtiification. 
The people who lived round It were calkd Minhl 
and Minytt;' and the regfon had t?ie name of 
Armefiia fitnn the mountain, which was the great 
object of teverence in this country. The name is 
to lie feund in the prophet Jeremiah, where hd 
h catfiitg together vatious fdreign powers, to make^ 
an invasion upon Babylon. ' Set up a standard 
in the land; bimv the trumpet among flie nations; 
prepare the nations against her. Call together 
against her the kingdoms of Ararat Minnij and 
Ashchenaz. Bj'' Ararat- Minni is signified the re- 
gfon about Mount Aparlt, which was possessed' 
by the Minya. The passage is by the Chaldee 
Paraphrast tcry justly tendered "Va^y AVmlni; the 
samcr as Atmcnia. Erom- hence the learned Hb- 
chart infers* with good reason, that the name of 
Araienia wtts taken from this Ararat of the Min- 
nf; calferf Ar-Mini; ♦ Videtur Anheniaer ro^ con- 
ffiaita esse ex ^D-ITT, Har Mini, id dst Moils' MiVii, 
sive Montana^ Miniadis. Something, similar i& ta 
be found in Amos : where the same mountain is 
ndentidned under the name of raib-irr, ** Har- 

^■— ^—^^i^w I ■ II ■■■ii n. i I I J w II I ^ > 11 I . I , ■wii y i ■■■ ■III f mh |f*»**»^fca^>i n | ii i j j i l «t i t > 

, .... 

^ Jeremiah, c. 51. v. 27. Suscitate super eam.gentps; an-r 
nunciate adversua illam. regibust Afajrath.Menni. Vulg^te» 
^ Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. c. 3. p. 20. 
'C.4. V.3. 
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» 

Munah, or Mountain of the Moon* * Jerome 
takes notice of this passage, and mentions hov 
differently it has been rendered by expositors ; a 
circumstance which must happen when writers 
' are of different countries and of different times. 
Hieronymus et projiciemini inquit in locis Arme- 
^ niae, quae vocantur Armona. Denique Symma- 
chus ita interpretatus est, et projiciemini in Arme- 
nia: pro quibus LXX montem Remman, Aquila 
montcm Armona, Theodotio montem Mona. 
^ Boehart, who quotes this passage, at the close 
asks^ What if Mini, Minyas, and Monah^ should 
after all prove to be the same name, only diffe* 
rently expressed ? We may safely answer, that 
they are ; aad that they relate to the same his- 
tory.- Even the Remman of the LXX is a trans- 
position of the . true name ; and a mistake for' 
• Ar-Man^ the same as Ar-Minl in the Chaldaia 
•Paraphrase, as Ar-Mona of Aquila, Ar^^Muna of 
Amos, and the Mountain Mona of Theodotion. 
They all signify Mons Lunus, and relate to the 


* 

. ^ HieroD. et Tbeqdoretus. SeeBochart. Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. c. 3. 

p. 20. 

^ Bochart supra, p. 20r ^f^l^hr^rof, «Mropp»^ri^f ik to opoc rr 
A^IAccvetf &C. 'O i» Xv^iActx^i '^^ A^fAava Ag/Aii'»«i» ii^fAumva'iJi' *0 h 
©EoSbtiWV v^Xoy o^of. Ibid. 

* This is. manifest from the Vulgate, in which it is rendered 
Et projiciemini in Ar-mon. 
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Arkite emblem Selene, of which I have before' 
treated. 

The most common name given to the moun- 
tain was Ararat ; and by this it has been distin- 
guished by Moses. This is a compound of Ar-^ 
Arat, and signifies the Mountaii^ of Descent, and 
is equivalent to T)'>-irr, of the Hebrews. That the 
name was a compound of Ar-Arat, is plain from 
Hatho the Armenian, who mentions it out of 
composition by the name of Arath. ^ In Arme- 
nia est altior mons, quam sit in toto orbe ter- 
rarum, qui Arath vulgariter nuncupatur; et in 
cacumine illius montis area Nose post diluvium 
primo stetjt. Josephus tells us expressly, that it 
was called by the natives the Mountain of Descent, 
which he translates ctwo^Am^iov, on account of the 
Patriarch here first descending from, the ark. 

" Airo€»rf\giev rovoy rarop A^fAivioi' xaXstriv, The same 

is mentioned by " Eustathius Antiochenus. By 
Jerome it is styled the place of exit. " Nunc 
locum Armenii exitum vel egressum vocant. The 
sacred writer seems always to express foreign 


^ Hatbo Armenius. See Purchas. vol. 3. p. 110. 

*• Josephus. Antiq. 1. 1, c. 3. p. l6. 

" Kat Toy rovot it I xa» tvt tnitvov AvtSccrn^tov U tvi^u^iot K«Xtfd^|« 

Eustatbius Antiochenus, See Bbchart above, p. 20. 
'^ Hieron. in Eusebianis^ 


jifLtMA of p]aoes, 49 they vi^re ^xLibited by th« 
natives. He accordingly calls this mountain in 
the provinxrial dialect '^ Ar-Arat; which woold 
have been Tendered Har-Irad by the Hebrews. 
jpSy this is signified c^TroSMrnff^^ or place of descent. 
The region round about wa£ called Araratia, and 
^so Minyas, where the Minyas resided, of whona: 
I h^vc; taicen notice before. This probably, after 
the general migration, was one of the oldest colo-^ 
nies in the world. Nay, it is not impossible, but 
that the region may have been originally occu- 
pied by a people styled Minyas, whp out of a, 
false zeal adhered to the. spot^ and would n^vee 
depart from it From the similitude which the 
natives of these parts bore to the Syrians an4 
Arabians, in religion, customs, and language, it 
appears plainly, that they were one of the 
l^ Cuthite branches. 

We may be assured, that the ark was provi-! 
dentially wafted into Armenia; as that regioa 
seeins to have been particularly well calculated 


Hararat. Le Clerc. vol. 1. p. 72. 

mtXhiP 0fi9fv7nav ti/Ufmnt h?^, Strabo. 1. 1« p. 70. Ooe of the 
principal cities in this part of Armenia wa$ Cu-Cousus, whtch 
signifies the place of Chus. See Hierocles J^vmiifiL^i, p. 703« 


f«t the rtcejrtioti oF the l^triarch's femfly, and 
for Ifte fet>cfoj)ling o^F the worid. The soil of the 
coUiitiy vrta vfery fruitful, and especially of that 
part where the Patriarch first made his descent 
S6in« have objected to this Mosaic account of 
the dove and olive, ind will not allow that the 
ark Could have rested in Armenia, because tra- 
vellfefs of late have discovered no olives in that 
^ country : they therefore infer, that there never 
t»*re any trees of this sort in that region. In 
like toatinef, there may be in these days no 
balsam at Jericho, nbr date trees in Babylonia : 
but it dbea not follow, that there were none of 
dW. We must not therefore set aside antient 
htetories faithfully transmitted, because the same 
deterrences do not happen at this day. But thd 
iftftretted is not ohly trifling, but false, Strabo^ 
was a n&tiVe of Asia Minor ; and he speaks af thd 
fertility of Armenia, and especially of the region 
Go^rene, yhich he particularly mentions as 
productive of the olive. '* E»y i? r^y«f»ivu' Haa-af 

TOic A£i6c^X£Ci is-Xfi^vu* fi^si h ytcci EXqtiav^ Hc had 

been speaking of various parts of Armenia, and 
then adds, Jfter these succeeds Gogarene, All 


" Toui'n^fort, letter 7th» 
^^U\h p. 800, 
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this country abounds with fruits and trees for the 
use of mauy and with those also which are eoer* 
grem. It likewise produces theOLlVE* I have 
mentioned that Areqe was one name of the. ark ; 
and many places were so denominated in memo- 
ijal of it. It is to be observed) that there is 
scarcely any eastern name which begins with a 
yo^frel, or common aspirate, but is at times to be 
found expressed with a guttural. The city Uf 
was called Cur, Cour, and Chora : Aza was ren<p 
dered Gaza : Ham, Cham ; Hanes, Chanes : Hala^ 
Habor, and Haran; Chala, Chabor, and Charan^ 
So Arena, an ark or ship, was expressed '^ Car 
rene: from whence came the Carina of the 
Romans. The term Go-Carene (r«-r«ffii^ii) signi^ 
fies literally the place or region of the ark, I do 
not, however, imagine, that this was precisely 
the spot ^yhere the ** despent was first made^^ 
^though the pame was givep iij menjori?il of that 
event ; a circumstance cominon to many other 
places. I make no jdoubt but that the region of 
thp Minyae, at the foot of Mount Anid. or Ar-? 


'^ Many placos are to be fouiid in Media, Susjana^ and Arme- 
nia, nanied Carene and Carina. See Ciuver. Geog. 

'' Gogarene was beyond the Cyrus, and a northern province^ 
See Straboy Stephanus, and others. It was at t^o gnat distaace 
from Ararat, which was upon the river Araxes. 


Arat, was the district where the Patriarch and 
his family, first resided. It was upon the river 
'' Araxes, and one of tlie mediterranean provinces 
of Armenia. It was called *** Ararat and Araratia, 
from the mountain, and seems to have been a fine 
" country, productive of every thing necessary 
for life. The whole of Armenia appears to have 
been ** fruitful ; and we have the attestation of 
^tralx), that it produced the olive. It seems, for 
^e most part, to have been of a very high situa^ 
Jion. One province was styled, on this account, 
Armenia Alta. It bordered upon Araratia west* 
ward; and the account given of it by Moses 
Chorenensis js remarkable. *^ Armenia Alta inter 
pmnes regiones revera altissima est ; quippe quae 
ad quatuor coeli partes fluvios emittit. HabeC 
prseten^am pistes tres, fera3 pluriin^s, aves utiles. 


*'The Araxes is properly the river of Arach, or Aracha, 
which signifies the river of the ark. 

~ Isaiah, c. 37. v. 38. and 2 Kings, c. I9. v. 37. Ararat, 
l^gio Armenian. Hieron. in Isaiani. Arairatia, in medio fjegionum 
(Armeniae) loco, Moses Chor^nepsiSf Geog. p. 36I. 

*^ Habet Araratia monies camposquCi atque omnem foecandj* 
tatem. Idem. p. 36 1. 

^^ Habet Armenia rerum ubertatem. Id, p. 358. Str^ibo sayi 
of Armenia, is-A^Aot ccv^n^, o» (Atp ^uicrv^^ 01 h ofQ^ft^f tvicuftsfi^ 

fut^avt^ TO Apa$i|yey «-cj»«ii. L 11. p, 800. 
*' Geog. p. 35S, 


to ¥Afe A^JTAtTitft 6» 

iiiermas, salinaS) atque afiattim t^tm u%ef tatem, 
tt nth&ai Carimm. Armenia Alta t9 one &f the 
higkeit teghm in the )eDorld;fbr it sends out rk>ers 
in cdnhHify directions towards tlte four cardinal 
points in the heavens. It has three mountains^ and 
abounds with wHd animals, and species of fowl for 
food^ also with hot baths, and mines of salt, and 
mth other things of utility ; and the chief city t> 
called ** Carina. The region styled Araratia was 
also very high, though it had fine plains and val- 
leys between the mountains. A country of this 
nature and situation must, after the flood, have 
been soonest, dried, and consequently the soonest 
habitable. And it seems also, in an eminent de- 
gree, to hare contained every requisite for habita- 
tion. The mountain still has the name of Ararat, 
which it has retained through all ages ; and \ht 
province beneath is at this day peculiarly styled 
*^ Ar-Meni. This name seems by the natives to 
have been originally limited to the ^ region of 


!»•"■■ 


^ Some of the principal cities in Armenia were Carina, Area, 
Comana, Ararathia, Cucousus, See Hierocles £vMx^)f«Qf . p. 703* 
These names are very remarkable. 

^^ Ermenia of D-Anville. See his curious map of Armenia, 
entitled, Carte generate de la Georgie et de J'Armenie, desin^e a 
Pefersboorg, en 1738, d'apres les Cartes, Memoires^ et Observa- 
tions desQens du Pays, &c. publlSe en 1766. 

"^ It was ^h^ same as Ararat, whiqh ^as extended |n th$ same 
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the ark ; but writien in afterttmes have ipokm itf 
it mth a greater latitude, and extcMJed it to a 
large country. It w«3 of great repute, and its 
chief city very ampte, before it was rained by 
tbe Tartars^ The learned Roger Bacon mentions^ 
that it once had eighty churches : *^ Fuenint ia 
eft ciyitate octoginta eccieaiaB Hermenonun. 

The mouiitain was ajbo calkd ^' Masis, and 
likewise Thamanioi and Shamanim, the purport 
of which is .remarkable. I liave before taken 
notice of the sacred Ogdoas in £gypt, which 
was hekl in great veneration. It consisted of 
dght "^ personages described in a boat, who were 
esteemed the most antient gods of the country. 
Tbh number was held sacred, and esteemed 
mysterious by other nations. It is observably 
that the Chinese have somewhat more than two 
hundred principal elementary characters ; and out 
of these all other representations are formed, by 
which, in writing, they express their ideas. By 
these combinations, the characteristic is, in some 


manner. But Jftrome myy, Ararat non ett tota Armenia. 1. li. 
in Esaian. 

*'' Roger! Baconi Pars majox de Aquilonaribus Mundi partibus. 
See Purchas. vol. 3, p. 65. 

" See Cartwright's Travels, p. 30. and William de Bubruquis, 
C. 4S. Meta-Mt o^e$ $9 AffAtna. Strabo. 1. 11, p. 772* 

^ See vol, iii« of tbii work, p. £3. 
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degree/ made a defiDition of the thing represented, 
and it has often a relation to the original history. 
Some of these have a reference to this mystical 
number eight, of which I shall give two instances 
of a very curious nature. They are taken from 
the letter of that learned Jesuit at ^^- Pekin, who 
wrote in answer to some queries, sent by the 
Royal Society at London. Le caractere de barque, 
vaisseauy est compost de la figure de vaisseau, de 
cellc de bouche, et du chif&e huit : ce qui pent 
faire allusion au nombre des personnes, qui ^toient 
dans Tarche, — Ou trouve encore les deux carac« 
teres huit, et bouche avec celui d'eau pour expri- 
mer navigation heureuse. Si c'est un hazard, il 
s'4ccorde bien avec le fait. The same reference to 
the number eight is to be observed in the histojy 
of Mount Masis, or Ararat. It was called the 
Mountain Thamanim, or TshamaQim ; and there 
was a town towards the foot of the mountain of 
the same name, which was supposed to have been 
built by Noah. Now Tharaan is said, in the 
antient langqage of the country, to have signi-* 
fied eight,* and was analagous to the ptCf, Shaman, 
of the " Hebrews, which denotes the same num-» 


I ■ » 


^^ Lettre de Pekin sur le Genie de la Langue Chinoise, &cv 
A Bruxelles, 1773. p. 32. 
^' See Bochart. Geog. Sacrg* 1. X. p. 18. 
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ber. Ebn '* Patricias mentions the Afk resting 
upon Ararat, and calls the district below the 
region of theLThamanim. He also mentions the 
city of the same name ; and he says, that it was 
so called from the ^ght persons who came out of 
the Ark. Other writers express it Thamanim, 
which is a plural from Thaman. Terra Thamanim 
signifies the region of the eight persons, whose 
history needs no explanation. It is so rendered 
by Elmacini, who speaks of the town, and styles 
it" pagum, quern extruxit Noa, postquam ex 
Arc4 egres^us est : the place which Noah built, 
after that he came out of the ark. William de 
Rubruquis, who travelled into Tartary in the 
year 1253, and returned by Armenia^ has a re- 
markable passage to this purpose. ^ Near the 


^ Vol. 1. p. 40. Vpcatur autem hodie terra Thameriin. In 
another place he adds, Cumque egressi essent, urbera extruxerunt, 
i|uam Thamanin appelUrunt, juxta numeram suum, quasi dicas, 

* 

Nbs Octo ntmus* p. 43. . ' . . 

^^L. I. c. 1. p. 14. Thamininum vel Thsamininum pagu^i« 
Ut^i ra Kap^^ice ii$ XA/ftijy Qaf/nvut. Agathias. 1. 4. 

'* See Purchas. vol. 3. p. 50. but especially the original. 

> 

Araxi et Naxuanae duos imminere monies Massis nomine fin 
quibus Area resedit: et Cemainum oppidum ab octo illis ibi con- 
ditum, qui ab Arc4 exiverunt : idque patere ex ipso nomine, quo 
octo significatur. Rubruquis. The town of Naxuan is mentioned 
by Ptolemy. L 5. c. 13. and placed upon the Ara.xes* In the 
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city Tfasman there are mountains called Masts, 
upon which they say that the Ark of Moses rested*. 
There are t»o of these mountains^ the one greater" 
than the othery and the Araxes runneth at the foot 
of them. There is also a little town Cemainum, 
which is by interpretation eight ; for they say it 
was so eaUed from the eight persons who came cut 
fff the Ark, and built it. This is plain from the 
name ; for Cemainum signifies eight. They call 
the mountain the mother of the world. From 
Bence wc may perceive, that what this \friter ren- 
ders Cemainum, should rather have been ex- 
pressed Sfaemainum, or Shemanum; for it is 
itndoubtedly the same as the Themanim and Tha- 
mamm of Ehnacinx and others, and analogous to 
*e ptf, Sliaman of the Hebrew*. The town of 
the Thamanim, or Shamanim, was so called from 
those eight primseval persons who were said to 
have founded it. There is leaaou t^ think, that 
it was the same as Naxuan^ a ^ery aafient d.ty^ 
which' i»^ uMsnitiotted by Ptolemy, and placed upon? 
the Araxes. The editor of Moses Chorenensis 
has some curious observations upon the history of 
this place. " This town, which seems to, be the 


map of' D'Anville, it is expressed' Nactshevan ; and' is situatied 
»pon the river, at a smalV distaurp from* Mount Ararat. - 
'^L. K c. 29. p. 71. ' • 

2 


Umima qf Jfhokm^, U €kst upM the plain ^ 

Ar^mth ; «m^ hrid w ffnat regard by the Ar^ 

tpeniflfM^ who gm wtj that it is the most antient 

plsfiifi: in the wcridf and bmh immediately after the 

lD^t*8^ ky N^ah. GaiammSy a Roman Presbyter^ 

mki mf^t^ M account ff the^ Armenian Churek 

kmng re^nsiki Po\ ik» Ciurch of Rome^ teltis us, 

(ftf^ (t!OC0(t^ng Uh the natvaesy the true name is 

Ijlachidshman^ By this, they say^ is signified 

^ T^feS FiusT ¥»i^Af^«. ©F 9tE3CJBNT. Hsnu there 

mkkcnPi d^ktf, imt this is tha^ place in Armenia^ 

of 'Ofhfcjh Jogepkt^ takes notiaey and saysy that by 

th^f^d^mes, ii 9!dM m/M 4m>fiaT.ii;(«v/ ot the place 

of^^'dfisaen^.. Sn lik0W»p.Qf i^Aiiville k is ex- 

^es^^4 ^' Naj?t;$b(jiiw ; ami placed at th« distance 

^ s^ £tv «m1«I te ^e east of Mouot Ararat, ia 

m^^ tg^e regiicii* q{ tlgii^Meiv w Axmenia^ Which 

iKt^ias it;^ haviq to t^ da^- 

I l)0,ye. qiMtim«d^ l^t: tfa<; same namw hare 
h^mi&f^^ tn s^^S»m% places, vhete tbe ApktOe 
Tites were instituted, under the titles of Baris, 
Meeo, and Selene. Hence the same event was 
9 MFii^d tp hay« h^pipeiird 'm diiBbrent places, 


^^ IlboU^e^ tbsX Xhm ittTM nelated to At history of tW Pfttri* 
%nikx bnl^ whotbra the etyaology is precisely true, I question. 

3' Josephus. Amu 1. 1* d 3. p» 1& 

^^ They have a tradition that Noah died here. See IVtvernier. 
1. 1. c. 4. p. l5. - ' 
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and the like history has been recorded. Mount 
Taurus extended a great way eastward of Arme- 
nia; and one part of it, in the province of 
Adarbayn, in Persia, is still called Al Baris^ simi- 
lar to the name by which Ararat was of old 
distinguished, '^ Sir Thomas Herbert travelled 
this way in 1626; and he mentions one peak near 
the city Tauri^ remarkably high, which he with 
great reason imagines to have been one of those 
where stood the lasonea, mentioned by Strabo* 
This hill was called ^ Da Moan ; and the town 
at the foot of it had the same name. By this, 
according to the natives, is signified a second plan^ 
tation. But Mon and Moan was the name of the 
Arkite type, as I have abundantly shewn : and Da 
was the antient *''Chaldaic particle analagous to 
the in our language. Da Maon related to the 
Arkite Moon : and the history of the place still 
evidences the fact ; for they have an antient tra- 
dition, that the Ark was driven to this mountain. 


\ 


^* He caUs the ridge of Taurus £1 Bors, p. 197. This is a 
variation of £1 Baris. Taurus is expressed by the natives Tar 
baris ; from whence we may infer, that the former term is only a 
contraction of the latter; and that from Tafoaris and Tavaris 
came the names of Tauris and Taurus, both the city and moun* 
tain. Har Ta-Baris is the mountain of the.Arki 

^ See of this work vol. iii. p. 318* 


ANtPlS»¥ H^tBOiOti^. iff 

^ Thej^ ^are ftot td aoer^ s^t the autho^^, frdm* a 
traJitidnr that upm this nk>untai9p0f DaniMri the 
Ark rut€d. Hard by is a villagie named Morante, 
where they appose the wiffe^ of *^ Noah to have' 
died. I mention the^ accounts, however ihac* 
coratl^Iy transmitted^ to shew ho\^ univer^l the 
history was of that great event, of which I havct 
heea treating. The sbene of action was dttribu* 
ted to different places; but the' real appulse of 
the adc was upon the mountain of Arat, called* 
Ait-arai^ ia the province of Har-Mteiiy upOn< the* 
river Arach, or Araxes^ 

After the sacred writer has described the pre* 
sfervatiofl of Noah and his* family, aiki their de-*' 
lA^ent from the Ark, he gives a short^histbry of 
the Patriarch) and mentions his residence upbn^ 
^spot, and hia planting of the^^ vine. He af^ 
tepwards proceeds to shew^ how the reparation of^ 
matahind was' effected in that fkmily^ and hbW 
diey liialtiplied upoto the e^rth. When they wete'' 
greatly iticre^s^d^ he^ gi ve» a list of their gene^ra^' 
tions,. asid^ describes them with grfeat accuracy'' 
upon* their separatitigi according to their placiei^ 
of destination : and concludes with telling us. 


^ Herbert's Travels, p. 201. The mountain Da Moan 8igQi«> 
fiiSirMbns Lunus, or Lunsfis. 
**Tavernicr. 1. 1. c.4. p 20. 
^Genesis, c.p. v. 20, 21. 
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*^ Bjf these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in ■ 
their lands ; exiery one after his tongue^ after their' 
families^ in their nations. And again, ^ These are 
th& families of the sons of Noah, after their gene^ 
rations^ in their nations ; and by these were . ike 
nations divided in the earthy after the flood. I 
have spoken upon this sulyect in a former *^. trea- 
tise ; and have shewn that this distribution was 
by. the immediate appointment of God. We have 
full evidence of this in that sublime and pathetic 
hymn of Moses, where he addresses himself to 
the people whom he had so long conducted, and 
was now going to leave for ever. ** Remember, 
says he, the days of old ; consider the years of 
many generations. Ask thy father^ and he will 
shew thee,; thy elders, and they will tell thee. 
When the, Most High divided to the nations their 
inheritance ; when he separated the sons: of Adam: ; 
he set the bounds of the people^ according to the 
number of the children of Israel : for the Lord^s 
portion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inhe- 
ritance. By this we may see, that the whole was 
by God's appointment ; ' and that there was a re- 


~**'Gene8is. c. 10. v. 5. 
** Ibid, c. 10. V. 32. 

'*' ObsetvatioDs and Inquiries relating to various parts of An« 
tient History, vol. Vi. p. 285. 
** Deuteron. c. 3^2. v. 7* 


serve for a people who were to come after. St 
Paul likewise speaks of it expressly as a divine 

ordinance. ^ Efrotn(ri rs (o 0fof) ig Ivoq aijxaTo? isrocv 
livoq avOftoTwv }i»roiKny ' twh utolv to •crfocwwov* ttij ytj^, 

Toix»«^ *uTwv. Gorf warfc o/* one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth; and 
determined the times before appointed^ and the 
bounds of their habitation. This is taken notice 
of by many of the fathers. Eusebius iii particu- 
lar-mentions ^"^ the distribution of the earth : and 
adds, that it happened in the two thousand sijp 
hundred and seventy -secojtd year of the creation^ 
and in the nine hnndf^ed and thirtieth year of the 
PatriarcKs life. Then it was that Noah, by di- 
vine appointment, divided the world between his 
three sons. The like is to be found in *' Syncel- 
lus, ** Epiphanius, an^ other writers. The Gre- 
cians had some traditions of this partition' of the 
earth, which they supposed to haVe been by lot, 
and between Jupiter,- Neptune, and Pluto. 


^ Acts. c. 17. V. 26. 

iTfi TV Uat, Kara dsiov ^^eyoTl xt^^t^^* $^tfict Nwi to»{ T^i0'»y vi9i^ 
avTB TV19 ynf. Euseb. Chron. p. 10. 

" Syncellus. p. 89. 

** Epiphanius. 1. 2. t 2. p. 70S. 

C 3 


Th? aons of Cronu3 a3certain'd by lot 
Their several realms on earth. 

Upmer introduces Neptune speaking to tiic fkiaxxM 
purpose. 

We are from Cronus and from Rhea sprung, 
Thre^ brothers ; who the world have parted 

out 
Into tbree Iota ; and each enjoys his share. 

Thp tradition probably clime to Greece from 
Sgypt; and we have it tno^e fully related iu^ 

il^'^to* ^^ filioi y«g ^TO^^ffV ynv von %»r» rou; rsiroyC; 

A«y;^«fovTK x«T^x»^©ir T«f ;(»f «c. 3r%e gods of old 
obtained the dominion of the "whole earthy accords, 
ing to their different allotments. This was effected 


'' Callim. Hymn, in Jovem. v* 6l, 
'♦ Iliad. O, V. 187. 
'MnCritid. vol: a, 1^.109^ . 
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mihout any contention ; for they look possession 

of their several provinces in an amicable and fair 
WAy by lot. 

It is said of Noah, from whom all the families 
Bpbii earth were derived, ^ that he ivas a jUst 
many and perfect in his generation : and that he 
ioalked with God. We may suppose, th&t his sonij 
shewed him always great reverence: and after 
they were separated, and when he was no more; 
that they still behaved in conformity to the rulei^ 
which he established. But there was one family 
which seems to have acted a contrary part ; and 
however they may have reverenced his memory, 
they paid little regard to his institutions. It ik 
sdid, that ^ Cush begat Nimrod. He began to hi 
A mighty one in the earth. He wAs a might^ 
hunter before the Lord : wherefore it is said, EveA 
as Nimrodf the fhighty hunter before the Lord. 
Arid the beginning of his kingdom ^as Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. Out of that land iJoeni forth Ashur, and 
builded Nine'oe, and the city Aehoboth, and Calak, 
and Mesen, between Nineve and Calah, the same 
is a grectt city. We have, in thii narration, aih 
account of the first rebellion in the world ; and 


'* Genesis, c. 6. v. 9- 
" Ibid, c. 10. V. 8. 
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the grounds of this apostasy seem to have been 
these. At the distribution of families, ami the 
allotment of the different regions upon earth, the 
house of Shem stood first, and was particularly re- 
' garded. The childrenofShem were Elam and Ashur, 
A^rphaxad, Lud, and Aram. Their places of destina- 
tion seem to have been not far removed from the.re- 
gion of descent, which was the place of separation. 
They in general had Asia to their lot, as Japhet had 
Europe, and Ham the large continent of Africa. 
And in Asia, the portion of Elam was to the east 
of the river Tigris, towards the mouth of it, 
which country, by the Gentile writers, was styled 
Elytnais : and opposite to him, on the western 
side, was Ashur, In like manner, above Ashur, 
upon the same river, was Aram, who possessed 
the countries called Aram and Aramea : and op-/ 
posite to him was Arphaxad, who in aftertimes 
•was called *' Arbactus and Arbaces, and his coun- 
try Arphacitis, Lud probably retired to Lydia, 
and bord,ered upon the sons of Japhet, who were 
possessed of some regions in Asia Minor, This 
ivas the original disposition of these families; but 
the sons of Chus would not submit to the divine 
dispensation ; and ^^ Nimrod, who first took upon 


*' Justin. 1. 1. c. 3. Ptolemy expresses, the country Arrapa- 
chitis. 1. 6. c. 1. Thq chief city was Artaxata. 

* .•••■■ 
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himself regal state, drove Ashur from his de- 
luesnes, and forced him to take shelter in the ' 
higher parts of Mesopotamia. This was part of 
the country called Aram, and was probably ceded 
to him by his brother. Here the Ashurites built 
for their defence a chain of cities, equal in strength 
and renown to those which had been founded by 
Nimrod. We have, in this detail, an account of 
the first , monarchy upon earth, and of the 
tyranny and usurpations which in consequence of 
it ensued, . 

The sacred historian, after this, mentions 
another act of a rebellious purpose, which con- 
sisted in building a lofty tower with a very evil 
intent. Most writers have described this and the 
former event as antecedent to the migration of 
mankind, which they suppose to have been from 
the plains of Shinar : but it will be my endeavour 
to shew, that the general migration was not only 
prior, but from another part of the world. The 


fiae-iXttat BaCv>M9oi fititet rev xAraicXv^^ev i di»« y^afn atart^ncK 
Chron. Paschale. p. 28. Nimrod vvas styled OrioQ, and Alonis 
by the Gentile writ^r^; and is ^^knowledged to have been the 
first king upon earth, and to l^ave reig;ned ^t Babylon. TavT« 
fAii* 2 Bii^ua-Qi iVo^D^i tr^A;rev ytvta^M BaaO^iet A>m^q9 in BctfivTMifof 

X«a1»im. Euseb. Chron. p. 5. Syncellus says the same, p. 37* 79^ 
We meet with the same history in another place of the Chron^ 
J'aschale. p. 36. also Johan* Autiochen, L 2. p> IS* 


wpxdf of the hbtorign ^re diese : ^ ^ndf M^ toohol^ 

earth w(fs of on^ hnguage^ and of one speech. 

And it camis ta passy as thpy journeyed frpifi the 

eattf that theyjound aplain in the land ^' Shinar, 

and they dwelt there. And they said one to another, 

(^Q tOf let us fnake brick^ and burn them tho" 

ro^ghljf. And tkej/ had brick for stone, (fnd filime 

bad they jfqr mortar. 4^d they md^ Go to, le* 

us builfi ^s a city^ and a tower whose top may rea^h 

^nta heaven ; qnd let us m^H us a name, lest p;e 

be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole 

fqrfh. A^d the JLord came down to see the fity 

a^ the tmer, v^h\cjb, the ehildren of men buHdedt 

And (he Lor(i said, Behold, the people is one i and 

thfy^ have all on^ language ; and ^his they be£m 

tQ do ; aftd now nothing will be restrOiine^ from 

tkeni 'ipMffh they have ^nqgined to do. Gq tfi, iet 

ns^go d(f^n, an4 thpr^ eojrfound their langifage^ 

"fh^ Ih^ P(9y n^t understand each other's speeok. 

^ the J^ord scattered thent a^krqad from thence 

upon the face of all the earth ; and they left off 

to build the city : therefore is the name of it called 

Babelf because thg J^orA did there confound the 

language of all the earth ; and from thence did the 

*Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all the 

earth. It had been in the preceding chapter men- 


^^^^'^tr*'^'''^^'^mm,m^r^tmmmu^mmm^m^mm»mmmmmmmmm0mmmmmmt 
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tioned^ where the family of Shem was enumerated, 

that unto ^' Heber "were bom tit0 sofis ; tfu name 

of one WM Peleg ; for in his days was the earth 

divided. I think that we may, from the pre*- 

ceding portions of Scripture, observe t^o different 

occurrences, which are genitrraliy blended toge<* 

ther. First, that there was* a formal migration 

of families to the several regions appointed for 

them, according to the determination of the 

Almighty : Secondly, that there was a dissipation 

of others, who stood their ground, and would 

not acquiesce in the divine dispensation. Thesd 

seem to have been two distinct events, and to 

have happened in different places, as well as at 

different times. In the beginning of the latter 

history, mention is made of people's journeying^ 

and proceeding towards a place of settlement It 

is generally thought, that the whole of mankind 

is included in tj^ia description ; and it is inferred 

from the words of Moses* And the whole earth 

'was of one langua^^ oxd of one speech. And it 

came to pass, as they Journofed from the east^ 

that they, found a plain in the land of Shinar ; 

and they dwelt there. But I am not certain that 

these words afford any proof to this opinion : for, 

in respect to what is here said, I do not see, but 


<*M«iMMMM«M«B«MHMM*«li««*M'kMtta^«« 


*' Genesis, c. 10. ▼• 25. Peleg signified division. 
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that a migration of families might have happened 
antecedently to this journeying from the east. 
The passage, when truly translated, floes not by 
any means refer to the whole of mankind. Ac- 
cording to the original, it is said indeterminately, 
that in Jhe journeying of people from the east, 
iliey found a plain in the land of Shinar. The 
purport, therefore, of the whole passage amounts 
6|ily to this, that, before there was any alteration 
in the language of mankind, a body of people 
came from the east to the place above specified. 
This is all that is said*: so that I am far 
from being satisfied that the whole of mankind 
was engaged in this expedition from the east. 
The Scripture does not seem to say so : nor can 
there be any reason assigned why they should 
travel so far merely to be dissipated afterwards. 
We have reason to think, that soon after the de- 
scent from the Ark, the Patriarch found himself 
in a fine and fruitful country; for so it is de- 
scribed by ** Strabo and otHers; and there is 
nothing that we can suppose to have been done 
at* Shinar, but might have been eflected in the 


^* L. 11. p. 800. Ararat, regio in Armenia campestris est; 
per quam Araxes fluit; incredibilis ubertatis. Hieron. in £Lsaiam. 
c. 37. See Tavernier's Travels, p. 14-, 15. and Tournefort. 
letter 7th. . 
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Spot where he first resided ; I mean in respect to 
migration. The region aboat Ararat may be 
esteemed as nearly a central part of the earth ; 
and it js certainly as well calculated as any other 
for the removal of colonies upon the increase of 
mankinds The .Ethnic writers, in their accounts 
of the wanderings of Isis and Jonah, seem to 
allude to the journeying of mankind ; and thay 
speak of the country about Caucasus as the place 
from whence those travels began. The same i& 
to be observed in the original history of the 
Minyae, which is called the retreat of the Argo- 
xiautae: for they retire from the region about 
Caucasus to the remotest parts of the earth : and 
it is well known, that Ararat in Armenia is a 
part of that vastchainof mountains called Cau- 
casijs and Taurus. Upon these. mountains, and in 
the adjacent country, w^re preserved more au- 
thentic accounts of the Ark, than almost in any 
other part of the world. Moses Chorenensis takes 
notice of the many memorials relating to antient 
times, which were preserved by the people of Ar- . 
menia. They were commemorated in their poems^ 
songs, and sacred hymns. *' Caeterum veteres 
Armenii in carminibus suis, cantilenis ad cymba- 
la, ac tripudiis, lough copiosiorem <le .his rebus 


(3 


L. 1. C.5. p. 19. 


/ 

ItieAtibn^Ai agitatt. S^ dntknt Af-mnidfni in 
their poeihs And hyfhns, wkkh ^rt accdmpdnied 
ii>ith iyinhtik and dajidti, HffoYd a fat ijiioft cdpidui 
Mcount of these events than any other nation. 
*rhe place where mankind firrt resided, was ufl^ 
dbubtedly the region of the Mlny®, at the b6t* 
torn of Moutit Baris, or Luban, which wag the 
Ararat of Mosfei Here I imagine, that the Pa- 
triarch resided ; atid ^ BerOsus mentions^ that in 
this place he gave inslracti6ns to his children^ 
And vanished Irom the dight of men. But the sa^* 
cred writings are upon this head silent : they only 
mention his plabting the vine, ind seemingly 
taking up his abode for a long time upon the 
spot Indeed, thfey do not afFdi'd us any reasdn 
to infer that he ever d<?parted from it. The very 
plantation of the vine feeems to imply a purpose 
of residendfc Not a w6rd is daid of the Patri- 
areh^s ever quitting the place ; nor df any of his 
Sdfts departing frdm it, till the general niigratidtt. 
Maiiy of the fkthers were df dpifaidn, that they 
did not for som^ ages quit this regidn. Accord- 
ing to Epipbanius, they remained in the vicinity 
of Atarat for fiv4 generations, during the space of 
^ hundred and fifty-nine years. *^ Mfrat ^i tw 


•* Apud Euseb. Chron. p. S. 
** H^res. 1. 1, p. 5. 


yptfi^f^ ix»¥ l^ano^im «ivt:nxoifT«( ivpie^, ^Jier the Avk 
upon, th^ decrease of th^ 'spat^rs had rested upon 
the mf>%ntnim of Aramt, upon tliat particular 
eminence coiled f^ttbar, which, bounds the countries 
(f the A'^meniflm and the Cardueans ; the region^ 
wh^e. ijt settfled became the first place occupied by 
mqnkin4* H^re the Patriarch Noah took up his 
resjd^nce^ md planted the vine. In this place hc' 
sgw a large progeny descend from him, children^ 
ifter chiidren:—to the ^ Jiftit generation^ for the 
sptfce of sia? hundred and ffty-nine years. 

Pming the reaidence of mankind in these 
^ta^ vfe^ m^y imagine, that there was a season of 
gqeat happiness. They for a long time lived un- 
der the mild rule of the great Patriarch, before 
IftV* were enacted or penalties known. When 
th?y fflultipliedj an4 were become very numerous, 


^.. J ' i j, " g - i" ' U ' ■ . * II 
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The same is mentioned by this writer in another place. 
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it pleased God to allot to the various families dif- 
ferent regions, to which they were to retire : and 
they accordingly^ in the days of Peleg^, did re- 
move, and betake themselves to their different de- 
partments. But the sons of Chus would not 
obey. They went off under the conduct of the 
arch-rebel Nimrod ; and seem to have been for a 
long time in a roving state ; but at last they ar- 
rived at the plains of Shinar. » These they found 
occupied "by Assur and his sons : for he had been 
placed there by divine appointment. But they 
ejected him, and seized upon his dominions ; 
vhich they immediately fortified with cities, and 
kid the foundation of a great monarchy. Their 
leader is often mentioned by the Gentile writers, 
vho call him Belus. ^ He was a person of great 
impiety ; who finding that the earth had been 
divided among the sons of men by a divine de- 
cree, thought proper to counteract the ordinance 
of God, and to make a different distribution. 
This is often alluded to in the Ethnic writings ; 
and Aby denus particularly mentions, that *^ Belus 
appointed to the people their place of habitation.. 
Dionysius refers to this Belus and his associates, 
when he is speaking of the deities, who were the 
ance tors of the Indo-Cuthites. 


47 
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They first alloted to each roving tribe 

Their share of sea, and land. 

• 

This is the beginning of that period, which, upon 
account of the rebellion then first known, was 
by the Greek writers' alluded to under the title of 
IxuJi<r|tft«f, Scuthismus, This ejectment of Assur 
seems to shew, that these transactions were after 
the general migration ; for he was in possession 
of the province allotted to him, till he was ejected 
hy this lawless people. 

In the beginning of this history it is said, that 
they journeyed from, the east, when they came to 
the land of Shinar. This was the latter part of 
their rout : and the reason of their coming in this 
direction may, I think, be plainly shewn. The 
Ark, according to the best accounta, both sacred 
and profane, rested upon' a mountain of Armenia, 
called Minyas, Baris, Lubar, and Ararat. Many 
families of the emigrants went probably directly 
east or west, in consequence of the situation to 
which they were appointed. But those who were 


*« V. 1173. 
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destined to the southern parts of the great conti- 
nents, which they were to inhabit, could not so 
easily and uniforrafy proceed; there being but 
few outlets to their place of destination. For the 
high Tauric ridge and the ^ Gordyean n^ountains 
came between, and intercepted their due course. 
How difficult these mountains were, even in later 
times, to be passed,, may be known from the re-* 
treat of the ten thousand Greeks, who had served 
under Cyrus the younger. They came from these 
very plains. of Shinar ; and passing to the eaet of 
the Tigris^ they arrived at these mountains, which 
with great peril they ^ot oven But in the times 

» 

of which we are treating, they must have beeo' 
still more difficult to be ^° surmounted : for after 
the deluge, the hollows and valleys between these 
hillB, and all other mountainous places, must, have 
been full of slime and mud ; and for a great while 
have abounded with stagnant waters. We know 
from ancient history^ that it was a long time be- 
fore passages were opened^ and- road» made 
through places of thi« nature; I should therefore 


^'s'Strifcbp. 1.11. p. 781. 

^* In later times there were only two passages southward. Ar- 
menia orientalesJCUiciae fines attingit^ atque ad Taarma- montem 
patet — atque ex e& duo aditus in Syriam patent. Moses Chore-~ 
&en9. Geog. p, 954. 
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tbnk, that mankind must necessarily fot some 
ages have remained near the place of descent/ 
from which they did not depart till the time of > 
the general migration. Armenia is in great mea- 
sure bounded either by the Pontic sea, or hy 
mountains ; and it seems to have been the pur^ 
pose of Providence to confine the son^ of men to* 
this particular region, to prevent their roving too 
soon. Otherwise they might have gone off in 
small parties, before: the great families Were con*' 
stUuted, among whom the world was to be divi-^ 
ded. The economy and distribution assigned 
by Providence, would by these means have been 
defeated. It was upon this account, that, at the 
migration, many families were obliged to travel 
more or less eastward, who wanted tp come down 
to the remoter parts of Asia. And in respect to 
the Cuthites, who seem to have been a good while 
in a roving state, they might possibly travel to 
the Pylae Caspiae, before they found an outlet to 
descend to the country specified. In consequence 
of this, the latter part of their rout must have 
been in the direction mentioned in the Scriptures, 
which is very properly styled, a journeying from 
the east. I was surprized, after I had formed this 
opinion from the natural history of the country, 
to find it verified by that antient historian Bero- 
sus. He mentions the rout of his ccnmtrymen 
from Ararat after the deluge; and says, that it 
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was not in a strait line : but the peopile had been 
instructed ^^ vi^i^ mftv^i^yai; «? B»ixt\uviap^ to take- 
a eircmty and so to descend to the. regions of Ba- 
hjflomct. In this manner the sons of Chus came 
to the plains of Shinar, of which Babylonia was a 
part; and from hence they ejected Assur: and 
afterwmrds trespassed upon £lam in the region 
beyond the Tigris^ 

It may still be urged, that all mankind nlust 
certainly have been at Babel : for the whole earth 
and its language are ^^ menttoned ; and it is said^ 
that God confounded there the language of all the 
earth. But this, I think, can never be the mean^* 
iDg of the sacred writer : and it may be proved 
from the premises, upon which those in opposi- 
tion proceed. The confusion of speech is by all 
uniformly limited to the region about Babeh If 
we were to allow, that all mankind were included 
in this spot, how can we imagine, that the sacred 
historian would call this the whole earth? If 
mankind were in possession of the greater part of 
the glolie, this figurative way of speaking would 
be natural and allowable. But if they are sup« 
posed to be confined to one narrow interamnian 
district; it is surely premature: for m'c cannot 
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^* Eoseb. Chron, p. 8. n£f»f, xyxXw, Hesych. 
^C. H. v.l. 
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suppose that the language of the whole earth 
would be mentioned before the eartii was in great 
measure occupied ; which they do not allow. And 
if what I assert be granted, that the earth was in 
some degree peopled, yet the confusion is limited 
to Babel ; so that what; is fnentioned in the above 
passage can never relate to the whole earth. 

There are two terms, which are each taken in 
different acceptations ; and upon these the truth 
of this history depends. In the first verse of thit 
chapter it is said, that, Col kxttz^ the whole earth 
was of one language (or rather lip),, and way of 
speaking. The word Col signifies th^ whole, and 
also every. By Aretz is often meant the earth :. 
it also signifies u land or province; and occurft 
continually in this latter acceptation. We find 
in this very chapter, that the region of Shinar it 
called Aretz Shinar; and the land of Canaan 
'^ Aretz Canaan. The like may be seen in the 
preceding chapter, and in various parts of Scrips 
ture. I shall therefore adopt it in this sense ; and 
lay before the reader a version of the whole pas* 


'^ V. 32. So Aret2 Havilab, tbe land of Havilalv Genesis. 
C.2. V. 11. V13 r^H, Aretz Cush, v. 12. the land of Cn$b. Th« 
Psalmist makes use of both (be terms precisely in tbe sens^ which 
I attribute to them here. Their tound u g/sm^oai int^evay tand: 
Col Aretz, in omnem terram* Pir. 19* v* 4^ 
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sage coneerning Babel ; rendering the terms a<» 
boveas I have observed them at times exhibited 
by BOme of the best judges of the original. 

I. And every region was of one lip and ^* mode 
qf speech. 

i. ' And it came t/) pass, in the journeying of 
people from the easf^ that they found a plain inr 
the (Aretz) land of Shinar^ and they dwelt there. 

9. And one man said to another ; Go to ; let uj^ 
make brick^ and burn them thoroughly : and they 
had brick for stone ; and slime had they for mor- 
tar. 

4. And they said; Go to ; let us build us a 
city and a tower^ whose top may reach unto hea* 
wn : and let us make us .a mark or signal, that we 
may not be scattered abroad upon the surface of 
every regioni 

5. And the Lord came dawn to see the city^ and 
the tower, which the children if men were build^ 
ing. 

6. And the Lord said; Behold, the people is 
aite (united in one body) : and they have all ona 
lip or pronunciation : and this they begin to do ; 
and now nothing will be restrained from them, ' 
which they ,have imagined to do. 


^* Et omms terra .labium unum, et verba uott. Vereio Arias 
MoiiUni. «af fA'in fA«» ^'Vtto't./ Sept. 
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*7. Go to; let us go down, and there confound 
their lip, that they may not understand one and* 
thefs lip, or pronunciation, 

8. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence 
wer the face of every region ; and they left off to 
build the city. 

9. Therefore is the name of it called Babel, be* 
cause the Lord did there confound thp lip of the 
whole land; and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them over the face of every region, or of the whole 
earth. 

This I take to be the true purport of t\\p his- 
tory : from whence we may infer, that the con- 
fusion of language was a partial event : and that 
the whole of mankind are by no means to be in- 
cluded in the dispersion from BabeL it related 
chiefly to the sons of Ghus ; whose intention was 
to have founded a great, if not an universal, 
empire : but by this judgment their purpose was 
defeated. 

That there was a migration first, and a disper- 
sion afterwards, will appear more plainly, if we 
compare the different histories of these events; 
^^ In the days of Peleg the earth was divided : and 


'* Genesis, c. 10. v; 25. 31. 32. E| avm (OaXiy) xai tui- ru9 
x«Tfltg|a^O«i. Syncellus. p. 79* 
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the Mon$ of Noah were distinguished in their ge^ 
fierations^ in their ndtionsx and by these were, 
the nations divided in the earth after the. 
VLOOD. We see here unifonnity and method ; 
and a particular distribution. And this is said 
to have happened, not after the building of the 
tower^t or confusion of speech, but after the flood. 
In the o thee case, there is an irregular dissipation 
without any rule and order. '* So the Lord scat- 
tered them abroad from thence upon the face of 
every region ; and they left off to build the city :» 
and FiiOM THENCE (from the city and tower) 
did the Lord scatter them abroad. This is cer- 
tainly a diifercnt event from the former. In short, 
the migration was general ; and all the families 
among the sons of men were concerned in it. The 
dispersion at Babel, and the confusion, was par* 
tial, and related only to the house of Chus and 
^eir adherents. For they had many associateai, 
probably out of every family ; apostates from the 
truth ; who had left the stock of their &thers, 
and the religion of the true God, that they might 
. enlist under the rule of the Cuthites, and foUdW 
their rites and worship. For when Babel was de- 
serted, we find among the Cuthites of Cbaldea 
some of the line of ^^ Shem, whom we could 

t 

'* Genesis, c. 11. v. 8. 9, 
?^ Ibid. c. 11. V.28. 31. 


dcarce^ bare ei^pectcd to^ have met in sii^h a 
society. Here were Terah, and Nahor^ and evtoi 
Abrabaii), all upon forbidden ground ; and sepa* 
rated from the family to which they beloiiged. 
This Joshua mentions in bis exhortation to tbe 
children of Israel. ^' Your fathers dwdt on th§ 
athsr side of the fiood in old time, even Tisrahy th^ 
father of Abrakamy and the father qfNacbor, an4 
tky served other ^ods. And we may well ima- 
gine, that many of the branches of Ham wer« 
associated in the same manner, and in coafede^ 
racy with the rebels ; and soipe perhaps of every 
great division into which mankind was separated. 
To this Berosus bears witness, who says, that in 
the first age Sabylon was inhabited by people of 
different families and nations, who resided ther« 
in great numbers* ^^ £v ii rif Bf»i\iXtiH w^v zrxnflo; 

mifoioruiy yEVCdrflUi ot?iXotivm iwroiKn^(x,9rm X«A^«ia(y. Zl} 

those times Babylon was full of people of different 
nations andfamilies^ who resided in Chaldea. And 
as all these tribes are said to have been of one lio, 
and of the same words, that is, of the same uni<> 
ibrm pronunciation, and the same express lan- 
guage, it seemed goqd to divine wisdom, to cause 
a confusion of the lip, and a change in pronun- 


'• Joshua, c. 24. V. 2. 
'^ ^usebii ChroD. p. $• 
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ciation, that these various tribes might no longer 
understand each other. •* Go to, let us go down, 
and there confound their nsttf, lip ; that they may 
not understand one another's speech. '* Therefore 
is the name of it called Babel ; because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth. 
Our version is certainly in this place faulty, as I 
have shewn : for by saphet col haretz is not here 
meant the language of the whole earth, but of 
the whole region, or province; which language 
was not changed, but confounded, as we find it 
expressly mentioned by the sacred writer. This 
confusion of speech is by all uniformly limited to 
the country about Babel. 

We must, therefore, instead of the language of 
all the earth, substitute the language of the whole 
country ; for such is the purport of the terips. 
This was confounded by causing a ^^ labial failure,, 
so that the people could not articulate. It was 
not an aberration in words, or language, but a 
failure, and incapacity in labial utterance. By 
this their speech was confounded, but not al« 
tered ; for, as soon as they separated, tney re- 


^* Genesis, c, 11. v. 7- 
»'C, 11, V, 9. 

** By all the Grecian interpreters it is rendered cvyxvo^^n 
'.vhich can never denote a change, but only a confusion. « 
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covered their true tenor of pronunciation; and 
the language of the earth continued for some 
ages nearly, the ^' same. This, I think, appears, 
from many interviews, taken notice of in Scrip- 
ture, between the Hebrews and other nations ; 
wherein they speak without an interpreter, and, 
must therefore have nearly the same tongue. And 
even the languages which subsist at this day, 
various as they may be, yet retain sufficient rela- 
tion to shew, that they were once dialects from 
the same matrix ; and that their variety was the 
effect of time. If we may trust to ^n Ethnic 
writer, the evidence of Eupolemus is decisive ; 
for he speaks of the dispersion as a partial judg- 
ment, inflicted upon those persons only who were 
confederate at Babel. His account is very parti-* 
cular, and seems to agree precisely with the pur- 
port of the Scriptures. He says, ^ that the city 


^^ Upon this head, the person of all others to be consulted is 
the very learned Monsieur Court de Gebelin, in hi» work, en« 
titled, Monde Primitif Analyst et Compart ; which is now print- 
ing 9t Paris* and is in part finish/ed. The last published volume 
is particularly to be read, as it affords very copious and sati$fac<* 
tory evidences to this purpose; and is replete with the roost 
curious erudition, concerning the. history and origin both of 
writing and language. 
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JBabel was first founded^ and^ afterwards the ceit* 
hrated tonn/er ; both which were built by some of 
those people who had escaped the deluge. E^y^i' f$ 
aura; Tiyocvroc^. They Were the same who in afttr^ 
times were recorded under the character of Giants • 
The tower was at length by the hand of the. 
Almighty ruined: and these Giants were scattered 
over the whole earth. By this we find, that only 
a part of mankind was engaged in the building 
of the tower, and that those only were dispersed 
abroad; cbnsequently the confusion, of speech 
could not be universal, no more than the disper-^ 
sion, of which it was the cause. 

The people concerned in this daring undertaking 
encouraged each other to this work, by saj^ing, 
'^ Go to, let us build us a city and a tower^ whose 
top may reach unto heaven : and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the Jaee of 
the whole earth. What is in our version a name, 
is by many interpreted a monument, a ^ mark, 


ct rara vsro nig tb ®c« ivi^m^^ rcvq TiyoLvra^ iiQtaiFttm9»h k^V 
ikin9 miP y«jir. Apud Euseb. Praep. 1. 9» p« *18» 

*' Genesis, c. 11. v. 3. 

** According to Schultens, the proper and primary notion of 
CSttr, is k mark, or sign^ standing out, raised up, or exposed to 
open view. Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, n* l693« Stt^i is 
similar to ar^jAUy and cucyiM of the Greeks* ^ v 
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or sign to direct ; and this certainly is the sense of 
it in this passage. The great fear of the sons of 
Chus was, that they might be divided and scat* 
tered abroad. They therefore built this tower 
as a land-mark to repair to ; as a token to 
direct them ; and it was probably an idolatrous 
temple^ or high altar, dedicated to the host 
of heaven, from which they were never long 
to be absent It is expressly said, that they 
raised it to prevent their being scattered abroad. 
It was the original temple of Sama-Rama^ 
whence the Babylonians were called Semarim. 
The apostates were one-fourth of the line of 
Ham, and they had an inclination to maiu« 
tain themselves where they first settled, instead 
of occupying the countries to which they 
were appointed. And th^t the sons of Chus 
were the chief agents, both in erecting the tower 
of Babel, and in prosecuting these rebellious prin* 
ciples, is plain from a previous passage ; for it is 
said of Nimrod, the son of Chus, that the begins 
ning of his kingdom was Babel We cannot there- 
fore suppose this defection general, or the judg- 
ment universal, unless all mankind co-operated 
with this tyrant. Or, supposing that the term of 
his life did not extend to the erecting of the 
tower, and that he only laid the foundation of 
the city, yet the whole was carried on by those 
of his family, who were confessedly rebels and 
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apostates. They acted in defiance of God, and 
were in a continual state of trespass towards man. 
And though some did join them, yet it is hardly 
credible, that all should co-operate, and so totally 
forget their duty. How can we imagine that 
Shem, if be were alive, would enter into a league 
with such people ? or that, his sons Elam, . Aram^ 
or Arphaxad would join them ? The pre-eminence 
shewn them in the regions to which they were 
appointed, and the regularity observable in their 
destination, prove that they could not have been 
a part in the dispersion, and consequently not of 
the confederacy. Indeed, they had retired to 
their several departments before the erecting of 
the tower : and Assur, the second of the sons of 
Shem, so far from co-operating with this people, 
had been driven from his settlement by them^ and 
forced to take shelter in another place. In short, 
there was a migration first, and a dispersion after- 
wards ; which latter was effected by a fearful judg? 
ment; a confusion of sipeech, through a failure 
in labial utterance. This judgment was partial,, 
as was the dispersion in consequence of it. It 
related only to the Cuthites of Shinar and B^bel, 
and to those who had joined themselves to them. 
They seem to have been a very numerous body ; 
and, in consequence of tliis c^Umity, they fled 
away ; not to any particular place of destination: 
but were scattered abroad upon the face, of , the 
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)BC%dtmrth: And the truth of this will appear 
from the concurrent testimony of the most ap- 
proved Ethnic witers. 

Such is the account transmitted by Moses of 
the reparation of mankind after the flood ; and of 
their migration, according to their families, to the 
regions appointed for them : of the rebellion also 
of the Cuthites, and the construction of the 
tower; and of the dissipation which afterwards 
ensued. This is a curious and inestimable piece 
of history, which is authenticated in every part 
by the evidence of subsequent ages. As far as 
this hbtory goes, we have an infallible guide to 
direct us in respect to the place of destination, to 
which each family retired. But what encroach- 
ments were afterwards made ; what colonies were 
sent abroad ; and what new kingdoms founded, 
are circumstances to be sought for from another 
quarter. And in our process to obtain this know- 
ledge, we must have recourse to the writers of 
Greece. It is in vain to talk about the Arabian 
or Persic literature of modem dat6 ; or about the 
Celts and the Scythse ; at least, according to the 
common acceptation, in which the last nation is 
understood. All knowledge of antient times has 
been derived to \x% through the hands of the 
Grecians. They have copied from the most early 
writers of the east ; and we have no othef resources 
to apply to where the Mosaic history closes. It 
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may perhaps be said, that these helps must be 
very precarious ; as little trust can be reposed 
in writers who have blended and sophisticated 
whatever came to their hands : where the mix- 
ture is so general, that it is scarce possible, with 
the greatest attention, to distinguish truth from 
fable. It must be confessed, that the truth is 
much disguised ; yet it is by no means effaced^ 
and consequently may be still retrieved. I hope; 
in the course of my argument, that this has been 
ftbunda^ntly shewn. To pass a proper judgment 
on the Grecian histories, we must look upon them 
collectively as a rich mine, wherein the ore lies 
deep, and is mixed with earth, and other base 
concretions. It is our business to sift and sepa^ 
rate ; and by refining to disengage iu This, by 
care and attention, is to be effected ; and then 
what a fund of riches is to be obtained ! 

The last great event which I mentioned from 
the Mosaic account, was the dissipation of the 
Cuthities from Babel ; from whence they were 
scattered over the face of the earth. This is an 
sera to be much observed : for at this period the 
sacred penman closes the general history of the 
world. What ensues relates to one family, and to 
a private dispensation. Of the nations of the 
earth, and their polities, nothing more occur^ 
excepting only as their history chances to be 
connected with that of the sons of Israel. We 
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iiaust, therefore, have recourse to Gentile autho- 
rity for a subsequent account. And, previously 
to this, we may from them obtain collateral ev^ 
dence of the great events which had preceded, 
and which are mentioned by Moses. We learn 
from the poets, and all the more antient writers 
were poets, that there was a time when mankind 
lived a life of simplicity and virtue j that they 
bad no laws ; but were in a state of nature when 
pains and penalties were unknown. They were 
wonderfully blessed with longevity, and had a 
share of health and strength in proportion to their 
years. At last, there was a mighty fjilling off 
from this primitive simplicity, and a great change 
was effected in consequence of this failure. Men 
grew proud and unjust ; jealousies prevailed, at- 
tended with a love of rule ; which was followed 
with war and bloodshed. The chief person who 
began these innovations was Nimrod. The Greeks 
often call him Nebrod, and Nebros, and have 
preserved many oriental memorials concerning 
him and his apostasy, and concerning the tower, 
which he is supposed to have erected. He is de* 
scribed as a gigantic^ daring personage ; a con- 
temnei^ T)f every thing divine ; and his associates 
are represented of a character equally enterprizing 
and daring. *^ Abydenus, in his Assyrian Annals, 


•' Snt h it Aiy«j» rut «rp«mf« i* ywc apaa-x^nai f*f;j.n t« *«* 
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alludes to the insurrection of the sons of Chu^i 
and to their great impiety. He also mentions the 
building of the tower, and confusion of tongues ; 
and says, that the tower^ analogous to the 
words of the Scripture, was carried up to heaven; 
but that the Gods ruined it by storms and whirl- 
winds, and frustrated the purpose for which it 
was designed ; and overthrew it upon the heads 
of those who were employed in tlie work t 
that the ruins of it were called Babylon. Before 
this, there was but one language subsisting a* 
mong men : but now they had, TcoXuSfav fuvr^Vy a 
manifold sound, or utterance. A war soon after 
ensued between Cronus and Titan. He repeats, 
that the particular spot, where the tower stood, 
was in his time called Babylon. " It was so 


w^uf rv^ffif iXtSarov ati^uvy hct vvv UaSv?<u¥ crtfy ^^n re ucrcov 
uteth Ttt tf^ftfH* xa% Ttf( (tnyM% Sfoto'i fiu^iotrai avAT^i-^eti.Vi^i avroi^i 
TO fcnXA^fAA* TH ^ra (pf iviA >iey£ff^o» BciSv?<u9A. Ttuf h orrui o/xo- 
yXoif9Vtiq ix Sftfy «roXv6^«» fufvi» Evcixao'Dai. MiT» ^i K^ova/ xa» 
Tirqyi cvffiff'cn O'oXf^ov. O ^c toto;, t» u ^arvpyop ^Koio[jLnera», »V9 
BaJovXttf xaXf»ra», ^»a t*}I> cvyy^vo'hv ra ixn^i mp ^aAfKrov ^m^uriii^ 
fyflc^TOVf. *£bfato» ya^ rtv avy^vrit BaCeX xaT^Hcri. )£useb. Chroil. 
p. IX 

•* Strabo speaks of a tower of immense size at Babylon, re- 
maining in later times, which was a stadium every way. 1. l6m 
p. 1073. These arc nearly the dimensions of some of the princi^ 
pal pyramids in Egypt. 
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balled, he says, from the confianioa df tppgues,> 
and variation of dialect : for, in the Hebrew lan-< 
guage, such cOnfbsion. is tended Babel. The 
Scriptures speak only of a confusion of tongue : 
but Abydenus ment;ions high winds, which im- 
peded the work, and Anally overthrew the tower.. 
The like is mentioned in^ the Sibylline oracles, 
together with the confusion of tongues : which 
circumstance most of these writers, from not be- 
ing well versed in the original history, have sup- 
posed to have been ^ general. And similar to the 
history of Abydenus, an account is hei:e given of 
a war, which broke out soon after. 

Some traces of those fearful events^ with. which 
the dispersion is said to have been attended,, seem 
to have been preserved in the records of Pheni- 
cia. Syria, and the greatest part of the country 
about Libanus, was, as I have abundantly shewn, 
possessed by the sons of Chus : and even the city 
Tyre was under their rule. The people of this 
city were styled Phenicians, and are sajd to have 
been driven from their first place of settlement, 
which we know to have been in Babylonia, by 
earthquakes. ^ Ty riorum gens, condita a Phoe- 
nicibus fuit; qui terrs motu vexati Assyrium 


•«^ Theophilus ad Autolyc. 1.-2* p.37X. 
^^^ Justin. I. 18. C.3. 
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stagnum pi-imo^ moit ttiari prdkitiium Utfw int o- 
luerunt 

I have menttoned the remarkable evidenee i^f 
EupolemuSy who attributes the construction both 
of Babylon, and the Tower, to people df the gt-* 
ant race* By these are always meant the sobs bf 
Ham and Chus: so that it certainly was not a 
work of general co-operation, ^piphanhis bI^ 
takes notice of Babel) or Babylon ; ^ mc w(^nti «v- 

"ioas the first city that was built after the flood. 

Kir' avrn tij ^tKofQfMf ot^X^ Xowrok irMft^ttsXiOL^^ A^otTfxn^ 

t« X«? AiJioiroff. From the very foundation of tki^ 
city^ there commenced an immediate scene if c&n^ 
spiracy^ sedition^ and tyranny ^ which was corriid 
&n by Nimrod : for royalty was then first assumed 
by Nimrod^ who was the son of Chus^ the Mihif^, 
He is in all histories represented as a giant ; and, 
according to the ^ Persian accounts, was deified 
after his death, and called Orion. One of the 


.V • * ••-«**> 


^ *"L.l. p.7- 

•* X»f — -orK tynrimw to» NilC^Ar^ Y^yartoLj rot tup B«CvX«m «tioi*»- 

oyriytf Tityna-it APIANA. Chron. Pascb. p. Sfi. £» )^ tok Wfoif* 
fi)fAiyet( ;^oyoK riyoff tk 7»7flK9 TWojuia VJIft^, &t9i^ Xf§i TH Alit9W^* 

Johan. Malala. p. IS. 


afliteriftins in the mlestlar spfaere was denomioated 
from hiHL The ScHpture speaks of him as 4 
mighty hanter : and Homer, in reftrence to these 
histories, introdntes him ks a giartt, and a him-* 
ter in the shades below. . • 

^T«v A flit SlfiWfa -stAtt^iay $KFty$f^u 

« 

Next I beheld Orion's tow'ring shade. 

Chasing the sarage race ; which wild with 

fear 

Before him fled in herds. These he had 

slain 
Upon the cUfFs, and solitary hills. 

His armsi a club of brass, massy and strong 

Such as no force could injure. 

The author of the Paiohal Chronicle mentions 
all his attributes, in speaking of him : ^ t^tCgtai S 

Knew B«C«Xtfirof (AiTM TOP Tiar^xXvcfAOif i 3*1 »« yfctfn apx" 


♦• Home^. Odyss. L A. v. 571. 
^ Chroti* Piasch. p. 2S. 
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riOno-f. Neirod, the gteai hunter ^ and gianf^ the 
Ethiopian : wfiom tht sacred writings make king 
of Babylon after the deluge. The same aufhor 
says, that he first taught the Assyrians to wor- 
ship fire. *Qvrof hixoMii Atrtrvftifg trttuv to tru^. IBy 

the Assyrians are meant the Babylonians, wh<y 
in after times were included under that name, 
but in these days were a very distinct peo- 
ple. Nimrod, by the Grecians, was sometimes 
rendered NfC^o^, Nebros; which signifies also a 
fawn : whence in the history of Bacchus, and the 
Cuthites, there is always a play upon this term ; 
as well as upon inCft; and veS^i^ff, Nebris and 
Nebrides. 

They were not only the oriental historians, who 
retained the memory of these early events : mani- 
fest traces of the same are to be found in the 
Greek poets ; who, though at first not easy to be 
understood, may be satisfactorily explained by 
what has preceded. The chie given above will 
readily lead us to .the history, to which they al- 
lude. The dispersion of the Cuthites is manifestly 
to be discovered under the fable of the flight of 
Bacchus : and the disunion of that formidable 
body, which made so bold a stand, and the scat<» 
tering of them over the face of the earth, is re- 
presented under the fable of dismembering the 
same person. It is said of hinfH that he was torn 
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^ limb from limb : that his members were scat- 
tered different ways ; but that he afterwards re- 
vived. The Scripture account is, that the Lord 
scattered them abroad ; not to any cef tain place 
of destination, but over the face of the whole 
earth. This is plainly referred to by Nonnus^ 
Inhere he speaks of the retreat of Bacchus, and 
the dissipation of his associates ; by whom are to 
be understood the Cuthites« 

^ AfpAsii ff f»X»yyiq anOcft xuxXft xtXiuta 

r 

^Aifi Nora zr«f« isrf^av «At}]uoyff, dtit Bo^i}o; 

m 

His wavering bands nowfled in deep dismay 
By different routs, uncertain where they pass'd, 
Some sought the Ihnits of the eastern world ; 


^' Clemens Alexandr. Cohort, p. 15. *0« Tirana htwwaatit it* 
»i»«-»ajLP9 ofTA. Justin. Mart. Apolog. 1. 1. p. 56. and 75. mentions 
AM»t;0>ey h»cr7r»fitrra. Bacchus was the same as Osiris. 

Ogygia m« Bsicchum vocat : 
Osirin ^gyptus putat : &c. Ausoniua. 
Osiris, in consequence of this, is supposed to have been torn to 
pieces, and his limbs scattered. Plutarch. Isis and Osiris. See 
also Diodorus Sicul. 1. 3. p. 196. 
^ Nonni Dionysiac. 1. 34. p. 864. 


. Some, where th« cjrftggy iweptern cowt.e;ftei*dfl^ 
Sped to the regions of t^^ ^ettuig sua. 
Sore travel others felt, aad wandered far 
Soiithvrard .; while many sought the idktaot 

nortli, 
Aliin oon&pion. 

. \ JJe .^ledks of this people in the femiaia^ ; ^Ke^ 
cause many of the at.teQdaia;t$ i^pon Btjcchus were 
supposed to have been women, and were hi$ 
priestesses ; biit the meaning of the sto^y i$ evi- 
dent I shall shew that many of them fled by 
sea to Indiat where they settled upon th^ .great 
Erythrean Qcean. The poet h^3 «i eye lio this 
likewise in another place, where he speak&^f the 
flight of Bacchus. He paints him in great ter- 
rors, and in the uUmst cppsternation, 

■ ' '. ...... 

FAauxov EPT0PAIHS Ciriivirecro xujua ^aX»C9%C 

Bacchus all trembling, as he fled away, 
Cair4 OB the mighty Erythrean deep 

•*1 " yii f .y) ." - . T f ' . ' i . ' ." ! ■ ■*< : ■* ' ■ '' ■■ ■■■■■ " Mn » — w».»iy*|iiiii n iif 

^^ Nonni Dionysi^c. I. 20. p. 552. 
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To yteld htm shelter. Thetis beard his crie% 
And as be plunged beoeath the turbid wav^ 
Received him in her arms : old Nerens too, 
The Arabian God, stretched out bis friendly 

handy 
And led him darkling thro' the vast abyss 
Of sounding waters. 

The ch^k which Bacchus reeeivedi and his flight 
in consequenoe of it, is supposed by many tp 
)iave been in Thrace. Here Lycurgus is said to 
have been king, who drove Bacchus o^t of hiji 
dominions. But Lycurgus being made king of 
Thrace, is like Inachus and Phoroneus being the 
same at Argos, Deucalion in Thessaly* These are 
all antient traditions, ingrafted upon the history 
of the place by the posterity of those who intro* 
duced them. Di^dorus Siculus ^ assures us, that 
many writers, and particularly Antimachus, made 
Lycurgus a king of Arabia: and Homer places 
the scene of this transaction at Nusa : but which 
Nusa he does not say. In short, Lycus, Lycorus. 
Lycoreus, afid with a guttural, Xfycurgus, were aU 
names of the Pieity ; an,d by the Anionians appror 
priated to the Sua. Under the faUe of ^ Lycur« 


^ L. 3. p. 199. 

^ Lycus, Sol. Macrob. Satunifil, 1. 1. :p. )9$< 
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gu6, who exterminated Bacchus and his 'associates, 
is veiled the true history of the jiist judgments of 
God upon Chus and his family, who fled every- 
way from the place of vengeance, and passed the 
seas tQ obtain shelter. The sacred writings men* 
tion only a confusion of tongues : but all Pagan 
accounts allude to some other fearful judgment, 
with which this people were pursued till they 
were* totally dissipated. Homer, speaking of 
lycurgiis, mentions this pursuit ; but, by a com- 
mon mi^tak^, introduces Dionusus instead of 
Bacchus. 


So also Lycoreus, in Callimacb. Hymn, in Apoll. v. 19. 

Xycurgus is Lyconis with a guttural ; which manner of pronun-* 
cia.tipii wfiy very common among the initients. Sp Reu, or Rau, 
18 styled Ragau : the plains of Shinar^ Singar and Singara : Sehor, 
Segor : Aza/ Gaza : Nahum, Nachum : Isaac, Ischiac ; Urhoe^ 
the land of Ur, Urchoe^ and Orchoe. The same place, styled 
Slfta, is by the LXX always riendered Xu^ct. The rites of fire were 
t>riginally calM Of »«^ biit w^re changed to Op7»» : at» to yaw, 
• As LycurgMs if n^ 4 titlQ of ibfi D^ity, (hey sometimes giive it, 
which is extraordinary, to Bacchus himself, or at least to Dior 

fy, Ttfy it^uf ojiAoioT^ovtay mvirronm* Strabo of the Thracians, and 
^)so of the Phrygians. 1. 10. p. 722. 
*?° JHoiner. Iliad, Z. V. J33. 
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9c«V0jtA{|rft« |3«9rXfiy«» AtwvfT^^ ik ^oCft^in ' 
Av<rti* okQ^ xftTO^ xu/EAft' OiTi? ^ Jtro^^«ro xoXttu 

111 a mad mood, while Bacchus blindly rag'd, 
Lycurgus drove his trembling bands confus'd 
O'er the vast plains of Nusa. They in haste 
ThreMT down their sacred implements, and fled 
In dreadfttl dissipation. Bacchus saw 
Rout upon rout j ♦pd, lost in wild dismay, 
Plung'd in the deep c here Thetis in her arms 
Receiv'd him, shuddering at the dire event 

By the r^^xi, or nurses, of Bacchus ^re meant 
the priests and priestesses of the Cuthites. X niake 
no doubt but the story is founded in truth ; that 
there was some alarming judgment; terrified 
with which the Bacchians, or Cuthites, fled dif- 
ferent ways ; that their priests, • in consternation, 
threw away lyhat Hestiseus styles * icf»j(*«r« Zi»tof 


Scholia in Homer, supra. 
* Eus^b. Chxon. p. 13. 
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Eyy^xiir, all their impfemfnU offaUt x^ttkipB In 
shorty the harOd of beav^a bung heavy upon their 
rear, till they had totally quitted the scene of 
their ..apostasy j|p4 rebellioiiy and . betaken them* 
selves to different quarters* The reason why the 
Cuthites combined in a strong body, and main* 
tawed tbem$e}veisi \n their forbidden territory, was 
a ^ar pf separation. J^et w build w a tawer^ and 
makp iM a sign, lest lo^f be jscattered. abroad. It 
^r^^ their lot tp be totally dissipajbed; and tliey 
were the greatest wanderers of lEill nations ; and 
the titles of #^i^T«f apd »kf^k%vf$^ ^r^ peculiar to 
ihm history. They seem tp h»ve b^ea in a roving 
state for ages. 

I have often taken notice of a custom which 
j^^yailed among thi? GrecianSi s^nd ppnsisted in 
qh^nging every, fore^ga tefm th^^t wme Mender 
^tbiB^r view t(^ something of /similar sp^nd in their 
ifWX^ kpgu^gfi though it wpre ev«ir so remote in 
Jif Ase. A i^^fnarHable instance, if I mistake not, 
m^y be fo^ad iff this pftss^ge fimn Homer. The 
t*jc| roanifi^tly ^ alludes xq th« y/enge»nce of Ae 

Deity, and the dispersion of the sons of Chus, 
The* term Bou, Bou, in the Amonian language, 
signified any thing large and noble. The God 
Sehor was called fiou-Sehor. This was the Busiris 
(B«(ri^«?) of the Greeks, who retained this term in 
their own language, and used it in tbe.^ai^e sense. 
Accordingly, BHTau wasajoUyfiwboyjMv^**, a 
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gtesit sacrifice: Btir^ti^ic, vast rocks i Baymto;, a 
^reat boaster: BaXftpo?, gi^t hunger or famine. 
Hence Hesycbius /tell» us, Bou, t« /htiy* xtu voXu 
JiiA*i. By JS'^^u f> signified any thing gr4at and 
abundant. The term Pleg, oir Peleg^ - related to 
aeparatioa and dispersion : an^ when Homer men- 
dons SrskwfAtyou CsrXnys the original word was 
Bou«pleg) or Bdu*peleg, which means literally a 
great dispersion. In the Hebrew tongue, of which 
the Amonian was a collateral branch, n^, Pelach 
is to separate; and, abB, Peleg to sever, and di- 
vide. The son of Heber was named Peleg, ' ie- 
cause in his da^ the earth was divided-: and his 
name accordingly signified dinsion, and separa- 
tion. But the poet, not knowing, ois not regard- 
ing, the true meaning of the word Pleg, or Peleg, 
has changed it to an instrument of husbandry. 
And instead of saying, that the Deity pursued the 
rebels, and scattered them with (Boupleg) a great 
dissipation, he has made Lycurgus follow and 
beat them, jS^Anyi, with an ox-goad, 

llie city of Babel, where was the scene of those 
great occurrences, which we have been mention- 
ing, was %egun by Nimrod, and enlarged by his 
posterity. It seems to have been a great seminary 
of idolatry : and the tower, a stupendous build* 


^ Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 
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ing, was erected in honour of the sun, and named 
the Tower of Bel. Upon the confusion of speech^ 
both the city and tower w'ere called Babel ; the 
original appellation not being . obliterated, but 
contained in the latter. And as the city was de<* 
voted to the worship of the sun, it was also called 
the city of Bel-On, sive civitas Dei Solis : which 
was afterwards changed to Babylon. From these 
terms, I think, we may learn the nature of the 
judgment inflicted iat the time of the dispersion. 
It did not consist in an utter change of language; 
but, as I have said before, it was a labial failure ; 
an alteration in the mode of speech. It may be 
called the prevarication of the lip; which had lost 
all precision, and perverted every sound that wa« 
to be expressed. Instead of Bel, it pronounced 
Babel ; instead of Bel-on, Babylon : hence Babel, 
amongst other nations, was used as a term to sig- 
nify a faulty pronunciation. *ECf ««» y«f mv o-vyx"* 
ff^v BaCiA ya^ifo-f. The Hebrews^ says * Josephus, 
by the word Babel denote confusion of speecK 
These terms seem ever afterwards to have been 
retained, even by the natives, in confirmation of 
this extraordinary history : and the cit^, as long 
as it existed, was called Babylon, or the City of 
Confusion. 


^ Ant. 1, 1. c. 4. 
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Thfe tower of Babel was probably a rude mound 
of earth, raised to a vast height, and cased with 
bricks, which were formed from the soil of the 
country, and cemented with asphaltus or bitu- 
men. There are several edifices of thiis sort still 
to be seen in th6 region of Babylonia. They are 
very like the brick pyramids in Egypt : and be* 
tweea every ninth or tenth row of plinth they 
have a layer of straw, and sometimes the smaller 
branches of palm. Travellers have had the curi- 
osity to put in their hands, and to extract some 
of the leaves, and straws : which appear wonder^ 
fully fresh, and perfect ; though they have lain 
there for so many ages. Many have been led to 
think, that one or other of these buildings was 
the original tower of Babel. But antient writers 
are unanimous, that it was overthrown ; and that 
Nimrod perished in it. This was the opinion of 

ISyncellus. ^ Exuyo? ti f/uieiMV ixn xftTO(xa)v, xat jMn af ta*- 
tffjbicyo; ry. Jlu^yir, |3a<rAfuuy ftE^txs r$vog 'arAf}Gov;, if oy 
i larv^yo; avf/AW |3i«ib), tag (Vo(xo-(, xarociri(rcoVj ^nx Xficu 

rBro¥ uTATA^iv. But Nimrod would still obstinately 
^tar/f ^nd reside upon the spot: nor could he by 
<iny means be withdrawn from the tower j still ha- 
ving the command over no contemptible body of men. 
Upon this, we are informed^ that the tower being 


■I ' ' . . ■ I ' 


* Ant. p, 4^ • 
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beat Upon by violent winds gaw wop ; and by the 
fuit judgment qf God crushed him to pieces. Ce* 
<lrenu8 also mentions it as a current notion, that 
Nimrod perished in the ^ tower. But this, I 
think, could not be true i for the term of Nim-^ 
rod's life, extend it to the utmost of Patri-^ 
archie age after the flood, could not have sufo- 
ficed for this. And though writers do assert, 
that the tower was overthrown, uid the prin<^ 
cipal person buried in its ruins : and it must be 
confessed, that antient mythology has continual 
allusions to some such event : yet I should 'ima^ 
gine, that this related to the overthrow of the 
deity there worshipped, and to the extirpation 
of his rites and rdigion, rather than to any real 
person* The fable of Vulcan, who was thrown 
down from heaven, and cast into the sea, is 
founded upon this story. He was supposed to 
have been the son of Juno, and detested by his 
mother, who threw him down with her own 
hands. 


£^* 09 Uv^yoi ^^*H^9 P^^^t ^f Ir^^aai nftif mcu avrof loentw^^f 
jMivAWMwv ^vnr^iSt, Cedremts. p. 11. See Joseph. Ant. 1. I. 
c. 4. 

^ Homer. Hymn |o Apollo. T.3i7* It related probably to the 
abolition of fire-worvbjp at the destruction of Babel. 
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My crippled bffftpritig Vulcan X produced ; 
6iit «odtt I seks'd «be miscreant in my handft, 
And hurr4 hifa headlong downward to tlie 

SttL 

m 

Umy writers tpeak of him as being throtvn off 
fmufi the battlemebts of a high tower by Jupiter : 
and there is a pastoge' to this purpose in Homers 
whItJh has embarrassed commentators ; though I 
do not think ik very oteoure, if we consider the 
history to Which it relates. 

The poe^ who was a zealous copier of antient 
mythology, mentions, that Vulcan was cast down 
by^tipiter fiom an eminence. He says, that he 
was thrown cttro BuXb which must certainly signi- 
fy airo wuf y» BhAh, or a^' «if k BnA» ; for the sen- 
tence is manifestly elliptical. 

He seizM him by the foot, and headlong threw 
From the high tower of JBelus. 

This is the purport of the passage ; and it is con* 
sonant to all history. 


* lUsd. y. A. r. i>91. 
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The Giants, whom Abydenus makes the l)trilc{« 
ers of Babel, aie^ by other writers, rei>resdtfted 
as the Titans. They are said to haye received 
their name from their mother Tifcea. ' Koivw? Je 

wci¥r»i wrra tuc /autj o^ oyo/Aa^ojbb£yisc Tirtivctg \ by which 

we are to understand, that they were all denomi- 
nated from their religion and place of worship. 
I have taken notice of some of the antient altars, 
which consisted of a conical hill .of earthy styled 
oftentimes, from its figure, \9^^% ^>mv%uh%^ a mound^ 
or bill, in the shape of a woman^s breast. Titsea 
(T»Ta»«) was one of these. It is a term com- . 
pounded of "** Tit-aia, and signifies literally a 
breast of earth, analogous to t»tOoc ai»i of the 
Greeks* These altars were also called Tit-an, 
and Tit-anis, from the great fountain of light, 


* Diod. Sicul. L 3, p. 190. 

*Ovq ^71 xa» Timyftf tm^nifftt KaXt»0*»»« 

Orphic. Frag. . p. 375* 

*** Tit is analogous to n»n, Tid, of the Chaldean's, 

So Titurus was from Tit-Ur, f*«ro< Hp*. The priests, so famous 

for their music, were from hence styled Tituri. It was sometimes 

expressed Tith-Or; hence the summit of Parnassus had. the nanae 

of Tithorea, being sacred to Orus, the Apollo of Greece. Pausan. 

1. 10. p. 878. 

There were places named Titaresus, from Tit-Ares, the same as 
Tit-Orus. ' T»T»pi?^»of «r«T«f6o? H«ri»'ptf, Hesycb. 


styled AH) and Anis. Hence many places were 
called TiMfii^ iti^ '' Tittinft, wher^ th^ wot^%t(/of 
the Sdft prerdtk«(l? (&t A^eA, atid Haties, stgpjni^ed 
the fountain of lights or fire. Titanal wai sbftie* 
times expressed Tithana, by the lonians rendered 
Tilfaefia :*afld a* TiMa wa^^ sa]^p»9«d l!o hare heth 
thomMdMV0f tlleTi«ai^, soTitbend Wai said^ Mr 
U thitir^*^ nu*i«, But thtf wtife aU uniformly oi? 
the settle rAtutt^ altard taiscfd' of soiL iThat 
Ti8h«ana> «i^ tfappo^d ntirs6, \v^3 a daMrred ittbunfd 
of eattb) IS ^laki (Vom Nontiusi, Vf\\^ mentibiis an 
aUaif of thid soi^t in the rkinky <tA 'tytt ; and 
sayt, tbat it tra^ erected by thoie «arifti<-bon>i 
p«opfe^ (^e Giants. • 


" J)^ SicyoQ was % pbm oi)M Titdtia. Sta]^. BjMnt. also a 
ten^ite. Pausan. L 2^« p^ 1^8. 

£i*kto calkd Titem HttjroL ' 

"Ti^>99* v^>^ 'M^ok. Hasyoltk 9o TUb'^On Wa» Y^^ 
TidihO^ fm!o« 4Mit: wbtince tvma fofinM » p^d^agB^ naaiad*' 
TidNVuii bekwdd by Aurora. 

'^ NoitDi DMiBy». L 4a p. IMS. 

'^ Btl, and B^s, ma a title bcatowod xffotk traiy petfiom. 
U'waa paffti<mktly given ta Nidiivd, who biuh tb& oity Botel on 
Bab^a, Hence Dorothens Sddbimit> an «Kticnt peei> ofllr that 
city the work of Tyfiin Btlus. 
VOL. IV. F . 
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^ UpQci tjic coast of Tyre, . atni^. th? rocks, 
^ The Giants rais'd. an ample mpynd. of earth, 
.. Yclep'd Tithena. . . , . 

Juph also, in the antient language, was an hill; 
^d.Typhoeus i$ a masculine compound . from 
Tuph«aia, and signifies a mound of. earth. 
Typjion, Tu^ory, was in like manner a compound 
of Tuph-On ; and was a mount, or altar, of the 
same construction, ' and sacred to the sun. I 
make no doubt but both Typhon and TypHoeus 
were names by which the tower of Belus*was of 
old denoted. But out of these the mythologists 
have formed personages ; and they represent them 
as gigantic monsters,, whom the earth produced 
in defiance of h^avgn. Hence Typhon is, by 
Antoninus Liberaiis, described as '^ Fn? Jto? i^ai^io; 


This term Tuf»of has been applied to the city Tyre. But Tp^io<* 
here is from n^n, Turris; and Belus Tvpio^si^iifies B^lus of Babel, 
wbo>. erected the fiimous^.tow^n - This leads me to svspect, that in 
these verses of Nonnus there is a mistake; and thai this Tithetia, 
which the Giants built, was not in the Ticihity of the city Tyre : 
but it was an high altar, «r;^ To^v, »near ibe tower of Babel, 
wjiich was erected by the Titani^. Nonnus,1lDagining that by 
Tur was meant Tyre, has made the Tithena to b^ situate mmij^ 
'Oltrroy, b^ the sea; from which, I believe, it was fiir rftmoTed^ 
" Typhon, Terras fiUus. Hyginus. &b. 152. 

1 


iMijji^^ikcoJipringqfibe karihl a 6aleftilT)amhin: 
The tower of Babel was undoubtedly a Tuphtdi; 
or altar of the sun, though generally represented 
as a temple. ' For in those early times we vdo hdt 
read of any sacred edifices which can b6 |Mropftrly 
called temples, but only of altars, ^gi'aves, abd 
high places. Hesiod certainly allude* to sdlhe 
andent history concerning the demolition of Babel, 
when he describes Typhon, or Typho&u^ nsrover- 
thrown by Jove. He represents ' hlAa as the 
youngest son of the Earth. 


i6 • 


O^XoTATOv rixi n»iia Tvf wc^ '^* tm4a UfAw^ot. 


Th' enormous E2»rth^ 
Produced Typhoeus last of all her brood. 

The poet speaks of him as a deity of great 
strength, and itoimense stature; and says, that 
from his shoulders arose aH hundred . aen^ent 
heads, and that from his eyes th^re issued a con- 
tinual blazing fire. A^d^he adds, .'what b viery 
remarkable, that had it ilot been for the interpo^^ 

— i^— — — ^i»i» I lit I.—— ■■■ ? ■ I ■■ ' ■■■ mmwmmfimm^^^mm^ 

"Theogon. v. S21. ^ 

'^ Typhceus was properly r«u« niXaifa, a Pelorian mound of 
ttrth; being, as I said above, aihasculiarfromTvphcea^wbicli 
is a compound of Tuph.-aia, a mound of aartb. 
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8tti<m of the chief God, tlnh QiBmim w^ld h^Mt 
qfatained an umvccsal empire. ^ 




^. Kou >u Kit orXira if yoii a:^ii;£«irair njabocf i xa»tfj| . 
El iL% *f* o^u. »»f)tf'f trarf^^ a>9pawt4 ^tOfUTif 

> • n^lrn^ r\ vumMf re ^oti^ am Ta^rofa ^»ii?« 
O^vufAfvoio AvAXToc, c?rtrcwdi}^«^e Hi yi6i«y 
Zf u; firf I «y Moj9we coy fifM?, siAfro ^ oTAtf, 

i Th9^' dey was teeming \rith a dire event; 
: *Ai^d o'bp the u^oild Typhoens row had reigi^'d 
' Withuamrnial sway: but from on high 
\ Jove iriew?d hb purpose, and opposed hispowerl 
' fbr whh:ai strong -and desperate aim he hurPd 
His dread artillery. Tlien the realms above, 
« ^ And earth Avith aft its regions ; then the sea, 
And the Tartarean caverns, dark and drear. 


.: (. 


. I. 


'^ ileslod. supra, v. 836. 
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IteMimdel wkh his tlifindef. tife^Ven was 

And the ground trcmUed nudemeatb his ftet^ 
As the God mareh'd in terrible array. 
Still with fresh vigour Jore reneWd the fight ; 
And clad in all his hrtght terrific arms^ 
With ligbtnkgs keen, and smouldering thiAr 
derbolts, 
• Pressed on him sore ; till by repeated wounds 
The tow'ring monster sunk to endless night. 

Typhon was the same personage as Typhosus f 
and Antoninus/'' Dberalts describes him as a 
Giant^ who was thunderetruck by Jupiter. But 
he fled to the sea, into which he plunged, and 
his deadly wounds were healed, ip^e like has 
been said of Bacchu6, that upon his flight he bei^ 
took himself to t})e sea. And when Vulcan is 
cast down from the tower, he is supposed to fall 
into the same dem^t, Jitno iA ac^Qrdingly ti^ds 
to say, 

• I seized him in piy arms, 

And hurl'd him Ijeadlo^ig downward to the sea, 


P !■ I 9" 


Fab. 28. 
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; ile^qiy^es ^n.aqcount pf'thc dispemon of 
the Titans, and of the feuds whiqh preceded : 
an(| ))e<.;s^}^| t)iat ibfi[ P^ity at last interpoatd, 
and put the Titan^ to flight, aod. condemned tb^m 
to rfs^e ;n Tartarus^ at the extremities^ of the 
earth. The desciiption is veryjine.; but he has 
C0ufouHde^ the histo];y by si^pposfng the Qhnts 
and Titans to have beeii different persons. He 
accptdingly malces; theip oppose one. another ia 
battle : and . even Coitus, lapetus, Gyas,: whom 
all writers ipention as Titans, are by him intro- 
duced in opposition, and described as of another 
&Lmily. . li^ sends them iqdeed to Tartarus; but 
supposes them to be there placedi as a guard over 
the Titans. His description, however, is. much 
to the purpose ; .aiiid the first contest and disper- 
sion is plainly alluded, tfi. ,1 shall therefore lay 
soipe part pf it, before the reader. , 


.. ^ • 


9f^S\ «/4^4>rsf wv iXfT* Oygc^yo¥ arffosyr« 


<- f 


u ,',• "^^ H Tbeogoni^ v, 67(S. 


S»9«f juf ir fibmo( isrXDTd fftifif^ tx h rt vatraw 

•i 
Xuf9f afro fi^afm^^ 

■ 

II«irr«0^ ^diT^uysTo^* Tvc ^ a|Hf<9'f '9'Ij^/aoc aCT/»ii 
.I'ltnirac ;^o»f«c* fX60 ^ ncfM ^»«v ixdtyfir 


f ^ 


NixiHraH'iC X'f^^^ uirif9vf4«vc Vff io»ra(* 
..♦.....• 

E»9oi li yuc #^^(i)r, x«» Ta^roifB nf^otrroc, 
IIo»THT* arj vyiroio, x«i Ov^«»x ftrf(0(»TOf| ' 
'E^atif vMrm trifiycti h«» wii^at*^^ i «riK 


firm to their caube the Titaiis wide displaty'd 
A weU^embodSed phalanx : and each sidei 


Gave pf6io& <of ii^le |>riD#e86; mmI great 

Worthy of G^Dds. The iutmk retd^d tp h^at^en, 
, *Apd jbigh Olympios ti«ih bl6d as ^dy ^itM>^ 
Sea too \vm« fiFiav'cl ; ^vA Earth ftstooithVl heard 
The noise, wd ^Qiiti of deities «ogag'd, 
High vaunts, loud outcries, aad the tlm of wslt. 
Now Jov^jDp iQWgGx oaidd .mtUioU*hb Ire ; 

I ft 

But rosiG with . .t«ii£ol4 v^i^eanee: , dawu he 
huri'd . 

His li^htnfi^i xli^ead&rl kskplemmt ef wrath^ 
Which flasb'd infiCVsaaK : a^d befort him aiov'd 
His awf^l thunder, with tii^smendoiift peai 

Appalling, a^d Mtoundiog, -ds it raliU; 
For from a ipighty. hand . it shap'd. itsi course. 
Loud echoing, tlwa^ugh^ va^U^ ftakM aiday. 
Meantime storms rag'd ; and 4itfky vhidwinds 

rose.- ./.. •^. •- • ' .;,••. 
Still bl9j^4^|;l)^]iigl}tning with odntinual gidfe. 
Till nature l«Qgui«h'4 i^d th' ^x^ndecl d^p. 
And every s1;reap(i, tha* l»v'd the glowing earth, 
Boil'd with redounding heat^ A mddy flame 
Shot upwards to the fiery cdpe of heav^, 
Sheddiiiig 9L hal^vl influence; 4fn4 1^ gteatt 
Smote dre»4ft4 pp. the Titac battf^s, whose eyes 
Were blaste^l^ ^s lUey ga^'d; noF eeidd they 

stand 
fi^ .f4Mffv>«ii, huA mthmasttd rnnktogTamA 
The Qoi|% jvioteiiow, 'Ml dtr itbtl cre^ 


And seat tfatin, bao&d ia adamantlQe chains^ 
To earth's deep cxvems, amd the shades of night 
Here dweU th* apostate brotherfaood, consiga?d 
To eveiiasts&g daraace*: here they sit 
Age aflber age in melandholy state, 
Still pining in eternal gloom, and lost 
lb ererf comfort. Rornid them wide extend 
The. dreary bounds of earthy and sea, and air, 
Of heaven above, and Tartams belo\^. 

Such wa€ the first great commotion among men* 
It was described by the poets as the war of the 
Giants; who raised mountains npqn monntains 
in order that they might scale heaven. : 3%e sons 
of Chus were the aggressors m these acts of re- 
bellion. They have been represented under the 
character both of Giants and Titan^ns : and are 
said to have been dissipated into different parts 
of the world. One place of their retreat is men- 
tioned to have been int^at part of Scythia, which 
bordered np^ the Palus M^sotis. It was called 
^ Keira ; and described as a vast cavern, which 
tiiey fortified. The Roirans under Crassus are 
said to have viewed it But Ketr, andKeirah, sig* 
nified of old a city or fortress : and it was the 


" ^f 


** To ewviXcuot rrtv Kuffir x«^4^iR9)y. PioD. Coisiuf. 1. 51. 
p. 313. 
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appelUtire name of the. place, to which this p^r 
pie retired. They* were to he found in various 
parts, as. I shall.shew: but the most prevailing 
notion about the Titanians was, that after their 
war against heaven, they were banished to Tar* 
tarusi at the extremities of the earth. The an* 
tiJnt . Grecians knew very little of the western 
pajrit^ of the world. They therefore represent the 
Titans, 33 in a. state of darkness ; and Tartarus 
as an infernal region, 

•■ • ■ . .* ' ' • ■ 

. Thie^y pkc'd the rebels, fast in fetters bound, 
, Deep, in a. gloomy gulf; as far remov'd 

.From eam^'s fair regbns,: as the earth from 
., . heaven. 

They are the wards of Hesiod ; who says, that 
^n. anvil of iron being dropped down would but 
jv?t reach thcabysiS in ten days. Here the Titans 
were dootned tO; reside. 




** Ev9flt Sfici Titfivtc uiro ^ofa fi$^onrt 
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* " « Heiibd. Theog. *.7ir. 
»* Ibid. V. 729. 
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%i%fvfar»$^ firnXWi Ask uftXfiyifiTCto^ 
^»^y iv fvftfivtiy Wi>M(7it tc^ara yaitti, 

m 

. There the Titanian Gods by Jove*s high wili( 
. In mansions dark and dreary lie conttal'd^ 
Beyond the verge of nature. Cottus here. 
And Gygei^ dwell, and Briarens the bold. 

7hese were part of the Titanian brood, thdug^ 
the author .seems not to allow it. This will ap« 
pear from some of the Orphic fragments, where 
we have the names of the Titans, and a similar 
account of their being condemned to darkpess. 

The poet here specifies seven in number; Coeus, 
iCrius, Phorcys, Cr6nui$, Oceanus^ Hyperion^ 
and lapetus, andheadds*^ 

TPjitti P«8uv y«*tjf 1^ Totgrafov. 


** Orphic. Frag. p. 374. 
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Soon^as high Joire thsiv crad ^mpoat saw; , 

And Uwkfis 4tsf>o&itio&— ~- 

He sent them down to Tartarus consigu-dL 

* 

If we iMkinto thb ^prounda of thtse ^etiotis, 
we shUI find tliait thejr tdbk titeir rise fhmi this 
true hffstoiy* 4 large body of Titaniana^ after 
the dispedsioil.sett^.UxJfauritaAia^ whidh is the 
region styled Tartarus. Diodorus Siculus nien- 
tiDoa the coming of Cronus itrto these parts ; and 
givei^ IIS the hames «(f the brotherhood, those sons 
ofiTitasay who camt with iktm. The prindpai of 
thbse, extensive of Crotnas, were ^ Oceaimis, 
CoM%, tapetus^ Crios, and Hyferioti ; who w^cre 
supposed first to have settled in Crete. Atlas 
was another af them, from whom thejr had the 
name of ^. Atlan;tiaiis ^ aiwl they wete looked upon 
as the offspring of heaven. The above historian 
deaedbes the country, which they fmsaoised, as 
tying upon the greal oceaui : ind however it may 
be represented by the p66ts, he speaks of it as 


p*»^iw*F^«»wi.w*p»-"*«wi«"i""«wr-^-i. ■ *■ 4 '• 


** Diodor. Sic. 1. 5. p. 334. According to Apollodprus, 
their names were Ouranus, Crtus, Hyperion^ Criui, lapetus, and 
the youngest of all, Cronus. 1. 1, p. 2* 

*' Diodor. 1.3. p. 189. 


fli hst^f ^ fcgidii. Thei mjr^logtrts a;^dged 
the Titans ta the. realms of night ^ and cottee** 
qoeatiy tb i most uMomfoFtable olittiate ;* merely 
frma not sltten^ing t» the purport of t'kQ term 

. i • . • . 

. ■'■■.. t . . 

It is to b« obser?ed, tbat this word h^d. «wa sig« 
nificattons, Frr^t, it denoted the vi[e$t^ or plac€ 
of the settiitg sun. Hence ITiysse^ being m a 
state of Bucertakity says, ^ » y^^ r^ «J|pi£i^^ jirti ^#for, 
a/' •7K1I mf, fV^ cannot itterminey wMek is th9 
WGfty sr vihickd^ the east. It sigvitfied al^o dark* 
xiess: and from this secondary acceptatioa the 
Titsiqs' of the weet were caafi>giied to the realms 
of night : being situated in respect to Greece to- 
wards the regions of the setting sun. The vast 
unfathomable abyss, spjdken of by the poete^ is 
the great Atlanticf Ocean ; upon the borders of 
which Homer also places the gloomy mansions, 
wbei« the Titans resided. The aY)4ar^s ibad a 
notion, that the earth was a widelv-ejctended 
plain ; which terminated abruptly, in a vast cliff 


•«4- 


^ Xu^v wJWt/Myft. Ibid. 
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of itrim^tsurable descent/ "At the bottom was a 
chaotic pool, or ocean ; which was so far sunk 
beneath the'confines of the world, that, to express 
the depth and distance, they imagined, an anvil 
of iron tossed from the top would not reach it un* 
der ten daj^s. But this mighty pool was the ocean 
abovementioned ; and these extreme parts of the 
earth were Mauritania, and Iberia : for in each of 
these countries the Titans resided. Henoe Cal- 
limachus,.speaking of the latter country, describes 
the natives under the title of ** o^iycvoi Timwc ; by 
which is meant the offspring of the antient 2Tf- 
tans. They were people of theCuthite race,, who 
also took up their habitiatipn in Mauritania ; and 
were represented as the children. of Atlas. He 
was described as the son of lapetus the. Titan; 
and of so vast a stature, as to be able to support 
the heavens. 


3® Zofo?, ax«f»c. Ilesych. Atytuh h m^vnti jiom r* n(i^«f| ««» 
Vigy hicntf {ofoy. Ibid. > ^ 

' ... . ' * , 

Hymn, in Delon. y. 174. 
^* Hesiod. Theog. v. 746. 

piipad-ir ly yam* Ibid. v. 51 7- 
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There Atlas/ son of great lapttM^ • 
With head iaclin^d, and evtfr-durmg arms, 
Sustains the spacious heavens. 

To this Atlantic region the Titans were binished ; 
and supposed to Jive in a state of darkness be^^ond 
the limits of the known world. . ' 

Farthest remov'd 
Of all their kindred Gods the Titans dwell, 
Beyond the realms of chaos dark, 

t 

By x*«f (ofs(ey we must certainly understand the 
western ocean ; upon the borders of which, and 
not beyond it, these Titanians dwelt; By the 
Nubian Geographer tlie Atlantic is uniformly 
called^ according. to the present- version,, Mare 
Tenebrarum. " Aggressi sunt mare tenebrarum, 
quid in eo ejs^t, exploraturi. They ventured mt& 


I <iii I . '■ ^' 


*' Geog, Nubientis, p. 4, p. 6. end p. i3J6^ 


IC^ . ;«ax.4iVAX.Ttss. (fir. 

the sea df di»im€9s^ m aritr .io eaplrrt 9»k(a if 
might contain. Another name for Tavtatnia^ to 
which the poets condemned the Titans and Giants^ 
was Erebus. Tbis^ tike ^«f ^t^ was a ter^ «€ two- 
fold' xMaoiiiigp Foi>£r6by 21jfr signified both fhe 
west, and also darkness ; aibd thi3 snr?ed td con- 
£rm the notion, that the Titans were consigned 
to the tfgiQiM^ of tCt^, But f^oamf na the 
country is des^Qiribed^ and horrid, we may be 9B^ 
sured, from the .authorities of ^^ Diodoros send 
Pliny, that it was quite the reverse ; and we have 
reason to think,, that it wa» mOch resorted to ; 
and that the natives for a long time kept up 
a correspondence with other branches of their 
family. Homer ^ affor4i some authority for this 
opinixHi, ia a ip^tpsagje wherQ Hd represents Jupiter 
as accosting Juzipi who is.greatty disploascd. 

« 

FcNn; HIV* wmci^,. ik' lartr^m K^mootb 

laiaU net, says Jupiter, ifegardffQUr resenttn&nt; 


J! 1. 


t 

^* Xtf^av tv^a%fA09» yi^ofAiydi (Ar^ayrif). !• S. p« IS$< 

« Iliad, e. V. 477» 


Mt though youshmiU desert me^ and betake your^ 
xlf ta the eMftMvtUs «/* the earthy to the bounda^ 
rUs 0f 9ea and Ismd; mt^T* mii^outm^ t6 the lower 
Unutij rehire Impetus and Cromus rende ; n>ho neoen 
mjay the light ef the sun^ nor are refreshed with 
QOoHng breezes; but are seated in the depths of 
Tartarus. In tbe Ion of Euripides, Creiisa, being 
in great distroM, wishoi that she could fly away 
to tbe people of the western world, which she 
alludes to as a place of seeui<tty. 

O ! that I could be wafted through the yiekL'* 
ing air, 

Far, very ftir, from Hellas, 
To the inhabitants of the Hesperian re^on : 

So great is my load of grief; 

From the words of Jupiter above, who tells Juno, 
that she may retire to the regions in the vr^t ; 
and from these pf Creiisa, who lon^s to bett^ke 
herself to (he ^me parts, we may iafer> iJMt in 


^ Euripid. Ion. v, 7S6. 
VOL. IV. G 
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the first ages it was not uncommon for peopler kf 
distress to retire to these settlements. Probably 
famine^ sickness^ and oppression, as well as the 
inroads of a powerful enemy, might oblige the 
lotiim to migrate. And however the Atlantic 
Titanians may have been like the Cimmerians^ 
described as a people devoted to darkness, yet 
we find theni otherwise represented by Creiisa, 
who styles them Angac 'E^irtfw, the stars of the 
western world. They were so denominated fron^ 
being the oifspring of the original lonim, or 
Peleiadas, of Babylonia ; in memory of whom 
there was a constellation fprmejd in the heavens, 
^hese Peleiadas are generally supposed to have 
been the daughters of Atlas» and by their names 
the stars in this constellation are distinguished. 
Diodorus Siculus has .given us a list of them, and 
adds, that from them the most celebrated '^ heroes 
were descended. The Helladians were particu- 
larly of this family ; and their religion and Gods 
were of Titanian '• originaL 


^^ biodor. Sic. 1. 3. J). 194. 

r»f TtT*y«r or prtpo» dioi. Scholia in Pind. Nem. Od. 6. * v. 1. 

T»T»)Mc *Hfi.iTt^tit ixr^oyofot vartfut, Orphic. Hymn. 30» 

Pindar sa}s, that the Titans were at last freed from their bondage. 
Ava-t ^1 Ziv« a^iTo^ T»T»>af. Pyth. Od. 4. V. 518. 
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GENESIS. Chap. X. 

V* 8. And Cush begat Nimrod. He began to 
be a mighty one in the earth. 

10. And tjie beginning of his kingdom was Bahly 

V and Erechj and Accad, and Calne, in the land of 
* SAinar. . . 

1 1 . Out of that land went forth Assur^ and 
builded Nineveh; and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah : 

IS. And Rezen between Nineveh and Calah; 
the same is a great city. 

IN the course of iny arguments I have followed 
the common interpretation of the passage above, 
^bout Assur, and Nineve in verse the eleventh. 
And I think we may be assured, both from the 
context, and from the subsequent history of the 
city and country, that this is the true meaning 
of the sacred writer. I mention this because the 
learned Bochart does not allow that Nineve was 
founded by Assur. He gives sl different inter* 
pretation to the '' passage, going contrary to all 


^^Gen. c. 10. v.ll, 
G S 


pi H i 


^ Geog. Sacra. 1. 4. c. 12. p* 229. He is followed in this 
opinion by Le Cierc. 
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the versions which have preceded. Instead of j 
cut of this land went AsmVy and builded Nineve, .^ 
he renders it^ out of this land he (Nimrod) went ^^ 
into Assur^ or Assyria^ and built the cities men^ ^ ^ 
tioned, ^ He adds, habeo persuasissimum Assur .i, 
hie hominis nomen uoii esae^ sed loci : — adeoque n^^ 
.verba Hebrsa ita reddenda: Egressus est in A»- .^ 
s^tiam. I a^ persuaded^ thai the t^tm Asiur is 
not in this place the name of a man;, but qf'u 
place. — The words therefore in the original are to 
be thus interpreted. He (Nimrod) went out of 
this land into Assyria. I& this opinion he has 
been followed by others, who have been too 
easily pr^udiced against the common acceptation 
of the passage. 

As the authority of Bochart must necessarily be 
of great weight, I have subjoined his arguments, 
. that the reader may judge of their validity. 

1. His first objection to the Common version is 
this. He thinks, that thete is an impropriety in 
having the name of Assur, the son of Shem, in- 
troduced where the sacred text is ta^en up with 
the genealdgy of the sons of Ham, 

8. It is contrary to order^ that the operatians 
of Assur should be mentioned v. 11. and his birth 
Mot till afterwards at v. SS. 


i 
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3. There is nothing particular in saying that 
Assur went out of the land of Shinar ; for it was 
ia a manner common to all mankind, who were 
from thence scattered abroad over the face of th^ 
urth. 

These objections are by no means \vell ground-* 
€d : and the alteration proposed, by remedying a 
fancied evil, would run us into innumerable dif* 
ficulties and contradictions. Is Assur be in this 
passage referred to as the name of a region, the 
same as Assyria : and if Nimrod seized upon a 
pre-occupied place ; colonies must have gone forth 
before the dispersion from Babel. This (what* 
ever ray opinion may be) is a contradiction in 
fiochart ; who supposes the dispersion to hav0 
been universal, and from the land of Shinar ; not 
allowing any previous migration. The principal 
city of Nimrod was Babel, sepaFated from Nine* 
ve, ^d the other cities above, by a sandy ^* wild} 
snd it is said to have been left unfiilished. They 
kft off' to build the city. c. 11. v. 8. Is it credi- 
ble, that a person would traverse a desert, and 
tmvel into a foreign country to found cities, be-^ 


■•W*^— ^^•■■'^■•■^•••i 


Among the learned naen^ who have betaken tliemselves to 
these researches, I have hardly met with one, that has duly con- 
sidered the situation, distance, and natural history of the places^ 
^boiit which they treat. 
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fore he had completed the capital of his own 
kingdom ? It cannot, I think, be imagined* 

.As to the supposed impropriety of introducing' 
ah account of Assur, where the text is taken up 
with the genealogy of another family, it is an ob-r» 
jection of little weight. It arises from our riot 
seeing things in their true light. We should ob-e' 
serve, that it is not properly the history of Assur, 
which is here given ; but the history of Nimrod^ 
He trespassed upon Assur, and forced him out of 
his original property. : and the accountis of each 
are so connected, that one must be mentioned 
with the other, or the histoiry would be incom- 
plete. Many things recorded in Scripture are not 
introduced according to precise method ; and the 
like is to be found jn all writings. We have in 
the s*me book .pf Moses an account given of 
f Canaan, the. son of Ham, antecedent to the 
genealogy of his family, which comes afterwards 
in another *' chapter. 

Bochart thinks^ that the ixientioning of Assurt 
going forth out ofShinar is unnecessary: as it was 
a circumstance common to all mankind: butlhave 
endeavoured to prove, that all mankind were not 
concerned in the dispersion from Shinar. Be* 


** Gen. c. 9. 
♦' C. 10. 
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(sides, Bochart does not quote the whole of the 
|)a8sage, but omits, what is immediately sub^ 
joined, and of no small moment. The. sacred 
writer does not merely say, that Assur. went .forth 
out of the land ; but that he went out and butted 
cities ; a circumstance not common to all Thea^ 
cities were afterwards of great renown ; add it 
was of consequence to be told their founder, and 
the reason of their being huilt. . . 

This learned writer tries farther to prove, that 
the Hebrew term «jr, which is translated by the 
words went forth^ always denotes a martial expe* 
4ition ; and he adds, Nimrod porrp dicitur egres* 
sus esse in Assuc, nempc* ad helium inferendum« 
By this we find, that, according to Bochart, 
Nimrod made war upon the Assyrians, and 
^ seized upon their country. I should be glad 
to know when this happened. Wa9 it antece«» 
dent to the general dispersion ? If so , coloniea 
had gone forth, and kingdoms were founded, be« 
fore that event : and the dispersion was not, aa 
he maintains, general; a circumstance, which! 
have urged before. If it were afterwards ; then 
Nimrod and his associates were left to follow tbeic 
iK^icked purposes^ when all other families were. 


^ Quod jure non poterat m\A anogarr, id per tim usurpavjit, 
Bochart. 1. 4. p. 230. 


ts . i*H£ xvAVtsn or 

scattered abroaii Whea the r^st df th* w<Mrld 
%^a« dissipated, the founders 6f Bab^l werfe est*- 
empted frdm th« caUmity* This, I thi^k, cA^tiot 

bn atldwed. 

Sddbart &rther adds, tliat Ki^mrod must have 
%eeii m fK>i»8essiott 5f Assyria : for it WAs- called 
thd laiid of Nimr6d» Thtg eoiivetse perhaps ititgbt 
have bee^ tr^, that the land of Nimrod was 
called Assyria : for the region of Babylonia and 
Chald** was the original country of As^iit, and 
Was possessed by Nimrod. But that the region 
ab^ut NineVe, to which Bochart alludds^ Was 6ver 
referred to Nimrod, I am certain is a groundlesi 
surmise : and Bochart is mistaken in the {vassage, 
%thleh he quotes. His evidence Is taken froiA 
^' Micah, VrhefiB these Words are found. Et de- 
pMtetit terrain Assyrisb gladio, et terram Nimrod 
h^tK^h ejus t ^ vel si mavis, ostiis ejus. He sup* 
pb^tiy that the latad of Assur, and the land of 
Nitorbd, <?f whifch the prophet here makes men- 
^ny #ere 6ne and the same region. But be is 
fijbtely guilty of a strange pnesuteption. If this 
Wetfe the purport of the passage, there Would be, 
I think, an nnnecessary repetition ; and a redun- 
dancy iH>t eommoi in the sacred writings. By 


*^ B'jchart supra. 


the land of Assitr » plaml j meant the region of 

Assyria ; bat by the latid of Nimrod is signified 

the coumtiy of Babykmid) Vhtch was the true 

and only itnd of Nimrod, In cMPder to understand 

the purpart of the propbecy^ we should consider 

the time when it was "^^ uttered. Micah is fore« 

^Uq|^ the rum of the Assyrian em]Mre, of which 

Babylonia, by conquest, had been made a part. 

But the Babylonians were at this time disengaging 

tbemsetves from their dependence, and setting up 

for themselves. Howevter, as they made a part 

of the Assyrian empire, they were to share in its 

calamities, l^o these events the prop&ecy alludes ; 

in which two nations, and two difFeiient region^ 

UM d-^scribed. We may therefore hi assured, 

that the latid of Assyria, and the land of Nimrod, 

were two distinct countries. 

In consequence of th}s> it may not be improper 
to recapitulate wliat I have before said about the 
peopling of the regions, of which we have been 
treating. At the time of the migration from 
Ararat, in Armenia, the sons of Sbem came down 
through the principal passage in Mount Taurus 
to the countries which they were to occupy. 
Elani possessed the region called afterwards Ely- 


*' Micah prophesied about the tirtes of Salmanassar, and 
Assarhadon ; and of Herodach BalQ«dan of Babylonia. 
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majs, upon the lower and .eastern part of the 
Tigris ;^ and opposite to him was Assur. Above 
Elam was Arphaxad, whose region was afterwards 
called Arpacitis ; and bis opposite to the west was 
'^Aram. Lud took possession of the country called 
Avhti, Lrfidia, and bordered upon Tob.al, Meshech, 
Oomer, Ashkenaz, and other sons of Japhet 
Jor they seem at first to have settled in the regions 
t>f Asia Minor* The sons of Chus came at last 
by a different rout from the east^ and invaded 
the territories of Assur^ who was obliged to re« 
treat He accordingly passed northward into the 
region of Aram, a part of which he occupied ; 
and to secure himself from his enemy to the souths 
he built four cities, which are specified by the 
^cred writer. To shew the disposition of these 
families in a clearer light, I mast refer the reader 
to the map, which is subjoined. 

^ Elam, regio Persidis trans Babylonem. Hieron. EXv/iami 
*u^e^ — Ttii X^cTihi iyyvq, Stephanus. Byzant. 
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TITANIAN WAR. 


JL HE first war of the Titans consisted in acts 
of apostasy, and rebellion against Heaven : but 
there was another war, in which they were en- 
gaged with a different enemy, being opposed by 
men, and at last totally discomfited, after a long 
and bitter contention. This event will be found 
to have happened in consequence of the disper- 
sion. It is a piece of history which has been 
looked upon as so obscure, and the time of it so 
remote, that many have esteemed it as merely a 
poetical fable. Yet, from the light already dis- 
closed, and from farther evidence to be obtained, 
we may determine many circumstances concern- 
ing it, both in respect to the people between 
nvhono it was waged, and to the time when it was 
carried on. I have taken notice of two memo- 
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rable occurrences, and have endeavoured properly 
to distinguish them, though they are considered 
by most writers as one single event ; — I mean the 
migration of families to their several places of 
allotment, and the dispersion of the Cuthites 
afterwards. The first is mentioned as eiFected in 
the days of Peleg ; the other is introduced by 
the sacred writer afterwards, and spoken of as 
a different evecit* The Titanian war is to be dis- 
tioguished frdin both, being of still later date^ 
yet not far removed from the dispersion. It has 
been shewn, that the sons of Chus M'ere engaged 
in building a mighty city in the region which 
they had usurped, aud in erecting a lofty tower, 
to prevent their being scattered abroad. They 
were, however, dispersed; the tower was de-^ 
serted, and the city left unfinished. Th^se cir« 
cumstances seem, in gi:eat measure, to be recorded 
by tlie Gentile writers. They add, that a war 
soon jifter commenced between the Titans and 
the femily of Zputh, which was the fir*t war that 
ever happened among the sons of pi^n. Some 
suppose it to have been carried on against 

Cronus : ' i^irv^ ^ K^«fy n Koti Tirtiui fk}rnv»i w^Xi^Aou, 


* Zfti i Of Pisyu^ Tire «r^cirir< jx ^f ( tuuat^ovraqj fufA% rt %Mi 
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But it lAatters Uttle under what titles the chief 
characters are represented, for the history is the 
same. It was no other than the war mentioned 
by Moses, which was cairied on by four kings of 
the family of Shein against the sons of Ham and 
Chus, to avenge themselves of those bitter ene^ 
mk$f by whom they had been greatly aggrieved* 
The diapersion from Babylonia had weakened the 
Cuthites very much; and the house of Shen 
took advantage of their dissipation, and re-- 
covered the land of Shinar, which had been un- 
duly usurped by their enemies* Bal^ylon seems 
to have been under a curse^ and not occupied, 
being destitute both of prince and people; in 
lieu of which we read of a king of Senaar, or 
^inar, who joins the confederates, having lately 
gotten possession of that province. There is a 
oirious fragment of Hestiosus Milestus, which 
seetes to relate to this part of the Titanic histx)r}*, 
and supplies what is omitted in the account given 
by Moses. The passage is in Josephus ; who tells 
us, from several evidences in antient history, that 
the tower of Babel was overthrown by whirl- 
winds, and that a conflision of speech ensued. 


Mvroh9% To ^i};(arnfi«*'^fctT« ^ K^ovv 3iai TtTij** ^iri»'«* iroXiuct. 
Abydenas apud Euseb. Prasp. 1. 9* P* "^l^* 
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And he adds, that in respect to Senaar, the Shiner 
of the Scriptures, there was a passage in Hestiasus 
Milesius, in which it was mentioned ; and he 

subjoins the passage. ^ Tm ii ^Ugiw rxc ^ia<rft>6ct^r«r9 
rx rs EvuaAix AiOf tfgiofJLArct AaSoi/rac, m XspACtf rfig 

Yf}y Ixd^Ofr xftrcXd(/ASa(vov tyiv evrup^scrai/. Some have 

imagined that this history related to the people 

saved at the deluge ; rs? itct^uieifrag »wo th KObVAxXvcrfA^. 

But this is impossible; for we cannot suppose 
that the rites of Jupiter Enualius were preserved 
by Noah, or that the priests of this Deity were 
in the Ark. Josephus moreover introduces this 
passage as if Hestissus had been speaking tsts^i 
Ttf wsfiH AtyofAfi/ir Xsvaagy about .the country called 
Senaan But this too is certainly a mistake, as 
may be seen from the words of the author. He 
is not treating about Babylon in the land of 
Senaar^ but of Senaar in the land of Babylonia ; 


hiMrf ^mnit i^tfx«v' Kfti hct Tciro B«^t/X«»at cvtsSn xAigdnyai rti¥ vo^. 
Ui^i at TV wins r« XtyofAtim Tuvaa^ u rvi BaQv?iAf9i» X'^'f^ fi¥VfAO»iVi^ 

Ufvi^ttra XotCorroK tK Ssy«a^ rtii BoiSvXavi»i iP^Oc^y.' Sxi^arrai ^f to 
Aoivov ivrtvBiy ifTo m; hfMyXuc'C'iaq rui o'vtonciaq wokvia'afAu^h arttpra^Ht 
xtu yi|y ixarot icaTiX»fbCayov Tijy srrvxtiO'av, Jo2ieph. Ant. ]. 1. c. 4* 
Euscb. Prap. Evang. 1. 9. p. 41 6. Euscb, Chron. p. 13, . 
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4Uid 6£ circumstances subsequent to the disper^ 
3ion. Senaar in Babylonia must have been the 
city of that name, and not the country. It was 
the same as the Sbinar of Moses, and the Singara 
of Ptolemy and other writers. Hestiseus had, 
undoubtedly, been treating of the demolition of 
the tower at Babel, and of the flighf#oF the 
priests. To this he subjoined the curious piece 
of history which has been transmitted to u& by 
Josephus. The purport of it is this : After the 
ruin of the tower, the priesU^ who escaped from 
that calamity^ saved the implements of their ido- 
latry^ and whatever related to the worship of their 
JDeitjfj and brought them^ ug Itmctf mg BASvXm%»c^ 
to the city Senaar, in Babylonia. But they were 
again driven from hence by a second dispersion ; 
and mankind being as yet all of one ^ language. 


^ The words ftre, vvo tdc o/^o^Xtftf-^iac raq tft;yoixi«< ttromrafiiMft : 
which some may suppose to mean, that they made their settlements 
where they found people of the same language. But the author adds, 
.T»( tfvyoixMt; 4re»i}0'«f*i»oi HANTAXOT. By varraxii is meant 
o varrt Te«rte. They made their abode in ail parts of the worldm 
They could not therefore be determined to any particular places^ 
for it is plftin that they were indeterminately scattered : and to 
shew that they had no choice, the author adds, xp» yup BK»r9t 
Mtvr»k»fJSapo9 nn9 •rrvxtcav. The whole world was open before 
them : they sojourned in any land that fortune put in their way. And 
this was easy, '£«« m^ o/MTAtf^^icK, an account of the uniformity of 
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tkq made their settlements in various futrtSf Uying 
hold of amf spot to dwell in that chance offered. 
The former flight of the people from Babylon, 
and particularly of the priests, is the circttm«- 
stance alluded to by the poet, when he speaks of 
Lycurgus as driving the Tidienss, or Norses, of 
Baccht|p over the plain of Nusa. 

Upon the expulsion of this people from Senaar, 
it was, th^|; the sons of Shem got possessipn of 
that city and region ; and after this success they 
proceeded i&rther, and attacked the Titanians in 
all their quarters. Their purpose was, either to 
drive them away from the countries which they 
had usurped, or to subdue them totally, and re- 
duce them to a state of vassalage. They accord- 


languagtf which as yet prevailed. From this antient tvriter we 
Andy that there was origihally one language in the world ; and 
though at Bahel there was an impediment in utterance, yet Ian- 
guage suffered no alteration for some ages. Bochart alters 
tlAoy^o'ffieiq to moXvyTiu o'O'iaq ; but surely this is too bold a devia- 
tion. See G^og. Sac. 1. 1. p. 64. 

* Iliad 1. Z. V. 132. He makes them in their fright throw away 
all their idolatrous implements. 


ingly sef out with a puissant army; and ifter a 
dispute of somie time, they made them * tributa-^ 
ries. But upon their rising in rebellion, after thq 
space of thirteen years/ the confederates made a 
fresh inroad into their countries, where they stnotfi 
the RephdiMs in Ashteroth Karndim^ who \^ere 
no other than the Titans. They are accordingly 
rendered by the Seventy * Tac Tiyavra? t»c w Arar 
{«9, th$ Giant brood in Astaroth : and the valley 
of the Rephaim, in Samuel, is translated ^ tw 
xoiXaJa rm TiTa»«y, the valley of the Titans. Wc 
are also told, by Procopius Gazseus, • t«j r«y«yTAc, 

those whom the Hebrews mentioned as Raphaim^ 
were by other people called Giants and Titans. 
Those of the confederacy smote also ' the Zuzims 
m Haniy and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathdim. 
All these were of the Giant or*Titanian race. 


' Twelve years they served Chedorlaomeri Gen. c. 14. v. 4.> 
^ Ibid. V. 5. . The rebellipn of their family is -alluded to by the 
prophet Isaiahi^ who styles them, in the language of the Seventy, 

C. 14. V. 9. 
'S. Samuel, c. 5. v. 18. They are mentioned by Judith*. 

Ov>i vioi Tir«yM tflrarojay avrov. C. l6. v. 8.* 

' Ad 1. 2. Regum. c« 5. Moses Chorenehsis fipeaks of the 
people here mentioned as the Titans. Cseterum de Titanibils aq 
^aphamis memineruntSacrsB Li terse. 1. 1. <^ ^♦'p. 17- ' 

' Genes, supra. 

VOL. iV, H 
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Hence Moses, speaking of tiie land of Moa(>/ 
says, " The Emims dwelt therein in times past, a 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakims : 
but the Moabites call them Emims, which alsQ werQ 
accounted Giants. He mentions also the " Zuzim& 
in the same light. This attack made upon the 
sons of Ham is taken notice ^of by Theophilus^ 
who speaks of it as the first war upon " earth, 
and calls.it the war of the Giants. Credenus 
assures us, that there were records in Egypt 
Mchich confirmed the account given by Mosey 
concerning these personages of so extraordinary 
stature; and that they particularly flourished 
about the times of '^ Abraham and Isaac. And 

he fldds, T8ff wVo. 'EA^h^wv Tiyoi^roti o^oi^a^efAiUHg, that. 


*^ Denteroit. e. 2f t. 10. 

" Ibid. c. 2. V. 30. Gianls dtcclt therein iii old iime^ and the 
Jlmmonites called (hem Zanzummim. • They were the same as the 
Zuzim. 

"Ad Autolyc. 1. 2. p. 372.' avrn a^x^ lyiwr* m^arn m.yma^ctt 

'^ *On tf roi( ;^poMK AS^aetfjk'KM IcreuLtt woXuo'tJixeifovq a»0p«7rof; 

p. 34. Artapanus mentions Abraham ittaft^rra ik ra; Tiyafrtif* 
Euseb* P* E. 1. 9* P* 420. Josephus also mentions^ that this en-^ 
gAg^ment of the tour kings was, with some of the Titanic or 
Gigantic race, w(iom they defeated. Kmi MAriJto4/a» tuc avyota^ 
r^¥ Ttyetrrut. Antiq. 1. c. 9* p* 31* 
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these were the people whom the Grecians called 
Gidftfs. ,. 

The most fall acdOunt ot the Titaiis and tlipir 
defeat, is to be found in some bf the SibylHne 
poetry. The Sibyls were Amonian priestesses; 
and were possessed of antient memorials, which 
had been for a long time*deposited in the temples 
where they presided. A great part of those com- 
positions, which go under their name, is not 
worth being mentioned. But there are *some 
things curious : and among these is part of an 
historical poem, to which I alludew It is un- 
doubtedly a translation of an antient record, 
found by some Grecian in an Egyptian temple : 
and though the whole is not uniform^ nor perhaps 
by the same hand, yet we may see in it some 
fragments of very curious history. 

AuTixa !^ A9«y«Toc fAifetXnv firiOnxfv aifxyxnit* 

* ' _ , t • ■ 

# TrrX 

'* Sib. Orac. 1. 3. p* 223. Theopb, ajM^mt©lyc. I S, p;-S7U: 

B S 
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• • • 

'^ l^Atti^ rixvos fififd xoci OvfWHy i^iie»Xswct¥ . 
A¥ifwro^, ycttJi^ rt hph '^ Ovgctitk yyopiA hmCf 
Ouyfx« Oft 'sr^oftfifoi tvx¥ fi^ifOir»¥ avi^onrtoK 

' '^^oro'dBi Jn jiAff (^f? yotftfic' xatm xAn^oy exctrou, 
Kar pa<fiX£Utrcv fx«roc <x^ P'f^^y ^^ fAx^ovro* 
O^xoft ydtf T* tytifwro v»rfOi, fAigift^ n tnutiMm 
Tiiirixdi Jfi -BTfliTf PC TtXeo; xt^^^^ Imro yngtog, 

« 
At rvnr taroifio'ftVTi?, fir* «XXi|Xou$ if\y (oprau, 

A^^if« K«i fAOt^tvayro K(0¥og Tirxv n v^oc aureuf* 

• • ^ • • > • . • 

AuT9i ^ IT AfX** ^^^</*v 9»»rsm /S^oroi^r 
n j WT91 yaf 'Tf • pgoTOK' ojUTif voX£/«M« x»r»fyri ' 
K«ft rori Tir«vf^a:ft ®cb( xo^xw lyyvfltXi^ir. 

But wliea the judgments of the almighty God 

■ * 


«■» A ^ 
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Were ripe fbr execution; when tlie Tower > 
Rose to tlie skies upon Assyria's plains : 
And all mankind ope langu^e only ^knewt * 
A ckead commission from on high i^as g^vdn 
To the fell whirlwinds^ which with dire ^ivtn 
Beat on the Tower,- and to its. lowest base 
Shook it convals'd. And now all intercourse, 
jBysome^ occult, and over-ruling power, 
Ceas'd among men ; l>y utteranpe they strove 
Perplexed &t)d anxious to disclose their ipind ; 
Bnt their lip faD'd them ; and in lieu of words 
Frodue'd a pliinful babbling sound : die place 
Was hence call'd Babel'; by tV apostate crew 
Nam'd frbm th? evenly Then severed far>away 
Th^y sped uncertain into realms unknown :. 
Thus kingdoms rose; and the glad world wa^ 

fiird. 
Twas tl^e tenth a^e successive, sincp th^ 

flood 

* * » 

Ruin'd the former world : whep foremost far 
Amid the tribes of their descendants ^tood 
Cronu3, and ** 'fitan, and JSpetus, 


■«* 


•t««^ 


'^ From a comropii notion^ that lape^us was'^aph^t, this name 
is assigned to one of the three brothers : ^nd the two others are 
ciistinguished by the names of Cronus, apd ^itan. But they are 
all three indeterminate titles. Fapetus was a TitanSan ; and ib 
mentioned as such by Diodorus. L 5. p. 334hr H^ w^s one of 
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Ofi^yring of Heaven, and Earth : hence in re^ 

turn , * , 

For their superior excellence they shaf d • 
High titles, taken both from Earth and Heaven, 
iFor they were surely far supreme ; and each 
Rul'd o'er his portion of the vassal vofici. 
Into three parts divided ; for the earth 
Into three parts had been by Heaven's decree 
Severed ; and each his portion held by lot. 
No feuds as yet, xio deadly fray arose : 
For the good sire, with provirfential qavt • 
Had bound th«n by w ''' path : apd eaph weU 

knew 
That all was done in equity, and tnith. ^ 
But soon the man of justice left the worlds 
M^tur!d ^y time,* and full of years. He died* : 


■*«*i 


the 'brood, which was banished |o Tartarus, and condemned (q 
darkness s 

Homer. Iliad. Q. v. 478'. He is also mentioned as an earth-born 
Giant ; one of the prime apostates. 

Turn partu Terra nefando 
Cceumque, |apetumque creat, ssvumque Typhoeai 
^t coDJuratos coelum rescindere fratres. 

Virgil. Qeorg. 1. 1, v. 279- 
Thp J^isto|7.pf Impetus has no relation to Japhet. lawiTo? U^ run 
TiTtivfav, ^chpl. in IIoiT^er. supra. lapctus was one o^the Giants^ 
" Sec Eusebii Chron. p. 10. 1. 38. ' 
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And bis three' sons, the barrier now rcmov'd, • 
. Rise in defiance of all human ties, 
Nor heed their pfighted futlu To arms they 

* fly, 

£ager and fierce : and now their bands com^ 

plete, 
Crontfs and Utan join in horrid fray ; 
B^ile the great^object, and the world the prize. 

This was the first sad overture t^o blood ; 
When war disclos'd its horrid front ; and men 
Inur'd their hands to slaughter. From that 

hour 
The Gods wrought evil to the Titan vvce ; 
They never prospered, 

This Sibylline history is of consequence. It 
has been borrowed by some Hellenistic Jew, or 
Onostic, and inserted amid a d^al of trash of his 
own composing. The superior antiquity of that 
part, which I 'have laid before the reader, is plain, 
from its being mentioned by ** Josephus. Some 
lines are likewi^ quoted by '' Athenagpras, and 
^"^ Theophilus Antiochenus. But there are passages 
afterwards which relate to circumstances of late 

• x 

" Antiq. 1. J. c. 4. 

'^ Athenag. Leg. p. 307. ft8fai»T»» h itwTJjc (^tCfX^JiO Hfti 

^Ad Antol. 1,2. t).371. 
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ds^te; such as were in time mudii inferior: €a* die 
age of Atheoagoras ; and. skill farlihdr reinoVed 
from the sera of Josephus. Upoa this adcoii^t I 
pay a greater deference to these verses, tlian I do 
4.0. those which are subsequeiit ; for thesecontaiu 
a very interesting history, and are tplerably prcr 
else, if v*e. can^id^r the i:eniotencs$ of the times 
3p0keii of. Wje havt.here: ^p fewfurate aocouii^ of 
the coofdiiip^ io£;speck:h, aii4 . di^mQlitiQU of the 
tower of Babei)^..and of the^Titanian. \v^r, which 
^Asued. And we a^e moreaV^ toldi that the.tv^ar 
commenced in the tenth generation after, the de- 
luge; and thai it .lasted ten: years; and that it 
was the first war in which mankinsd^ were engagied. 
The author, whoever he may have been, seems to 
allude to ^vira iiu%crete. Thd .one was with ;the 
Jif ad of the f^-pftlyijiand proceseded frpw a jealousy 
aii3jd:|eftr \%%\ he ^hquld bave^ ftQy mpJ» children ; 
as that would: he ?t detrirpept inippssessipiji: to 
tbjQ^e w.hon).hfl already *^h&d, .Spijiethiqg of tins 
mature run^. thfpugh the. whole of the Pagan 
mytholpgy^ . The other quarrel ww upon a similar 
account, It began throwgh stp&bition, and a de- 
sir6 Qf rule among the Titans j and termipated in 
their ruin. Abydenus, conformably to the account 
given above, mentions, that soon after thedemp- 


« »ji I 


«0 


Sec Sibylline Verses. I. 3. p. 527. 
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iitioa of the tower commenced the "war between 
Crbaus and* Titap; ai»d ; that it was carried on 
hy peoi^le of uncommon str^ngt^ and statui^. 
Eupoleniua al80,/*hptP X bav« bfifflye qaot^d, csjlts 
them, " Giants ; an^d /says,; . th%t tbiey . wme- s^cat» 
ixn^d over the face of the. earth.. Upon tJns 
dispersion Babylonia wae quit^ :^acufttt.d, .^nd 
Ihe. city left, unfinished. .9fm6.<>f t\i^ f^Vg^tivQB 

lictoo^ tbemaelvqs. to $l»nar,ua city whwh 4»y 
tettfeen N^neve and JSahylQp, to thft 5«>rlfh' flf 
the region> which they had Quitted, . Qfhera 
came into Syria, and into , the Arabian pr^yip.c;ffl, 
i^Kch bordcired topon Canwsu . Thos^.^h^. ^i^d 
to Sfeioar, the Sjfnaar pI H^fiafus M^tesiw>| re- 
^Id^ tbi^re some tims. B|it being in thi^i^ipwity 
of Ejl^in, and NiftevlB, they r*i§?d, the jealousy of 
the. sows of AshHF, and of ^e ^iamifes*i ^ho 
i^mtd 3 c^feder^cy against tfe^eiB ; and, :after a 
dispute of some time, drov^ theip from that 
;i£ighbourhood. Jindy not contented with this, 
they prosecuted their vengeance still farther, a^d 
invaded all those of the line of Ham westward ; 


atetTfi'^eu: — /AfTOi }f K^o>a; ti xfti T»T9i»» ^i/s-Qyaft voXijb^oy. Euseb, 
Prap. Evang. 1. 19. c. 14. p. 4l6. Syncel. p. 44. Ziw<«ri^» tw 
«f;0; «po< T<T»y«( twH^nci. Alhenag. Legatio. p. S^S* 

"Eiwu ii «vT»5 r*70rT»$. Euseb. Piaep. Evang. 1. 9. 9« ^7. 
p. 418. 
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and made thenutributaries as far as the confihesr 
of Egypt: The sacred writings take notice c^f 
the conoliision of the wari which ended ahilbst 
in the extirpation of some families in these pa^rte ; 
especially of those which were properly Tit;^nian. 
And that this was the same war which happened 
in the time of Abrahahi, is manifest from its being in 
the tenth generation from the deluge : for Abrahan;^ 
was tenth in descent from Noah $ and consequeutly 
from tht deluge. Cedrenus is very particular in 
his account of these tim^s. He says, that in the 
days of Abraham, ^' m^ w»ii»% ry Ov^ ays axixocTom 
the sons of Ccslus fiourished. And hayinjg befbre 
spolcen of the Patriarch's retiring upon aocount 
of a fehiine into Egypt, he adds/ ^ ymrM h xdti i 
'TirotfMf tr^Q? T0¥ Hhoi troAi/Ao; : about this time ^as the 
wir of the Titam agaimt Jupit&n. • Theophilu^ 
also gives an account of this war from the histpr 

rian Phallus. ^^1L»% ya^ BnA?^ rou hirc^\)^im |3«nAet;.o-av'r 
roc>' xtti K^^v^ffy xttt TiTAvof, ^otXXcq fAt/x^nraiy foiCKWf, 
T^v Bn^ovviTToXtiMfiKiVKi <rvv tm; Ttro^o-i V^oc rev A|«, 7K.»t 

irryfiu^ if uygi/ ti^ Totjrn<rffoy. Phallus takes notice of 


^ Ibid. 

*' L. p. p. 399* He makes the Titans war against the Gods: 
but they were properly the person^ esteemed immortal. He alsQ 
pakes 3elas an Assyrian/ instead of a Babylonian. 
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the Assyrian monarch Belus; liketvise of Cronm 
vnd Titan : and ke says^ that Belus and the Titans 
made war upon Jupitir and the Gods; and that 
Gyges being "worsted in battle Jledfrom'thosep(^ts 
to Tartessus. Instead of Cronus, he mentions 
Jupiter, as the person engaged on the opposite 
side; but it is of little consequence by what title 
the leaders be called, for the history of the war is 
very plain. In Moses we read oaly of the con- 
clusion; but the Gentile writers give a detail of 
the whole procedure from the beginning of the 
quarrel. We accordingly find, that there were 
three brothevs, and three families, 4Dne of Which 
was the Titanian ;* that they had early great jea- 
lousies; which their father, a just man, foresaw 
would, if not prevented, become fatal. He there- 
fore appointed to each a particular portion in the 
earth, anc^ made them swear that they wQuld not 
invade each others right This kept them during 
his lifetime in order: but after his demise tue 
Titans commenced hostilities, and entered into an 
as'sociation against the family of Shem, When 
they first formed themselves into this confederacy 

• • . 

they are said to have raised an ^ altar ; and upon 


K^oroD oZsuf frpariva-iy. Eratosth. Aster, dvcwni^iot. p* l^*. 

Hyginus supposes that the Gods swore upon this altar when 
^hey were going to oppose the Titans; and he says that it itrai 
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• t 

|;ht8 tbejrtwQfe sever to abandon t^ l^a^u^^ «^r 
to giye up their preteo^otts* This altar w.^ th^- 
ly^ork of the Cyclopian^, 9. peof^Ie who seem to 
have been wonderfully * ingenious : a,ud it is^ 
thought that the Ch^ldean^, in memorial of this^ 
transactioHi , inserted an altar in their antient 
*' sphere* 

Frpm the sa<!red historian we may infer, that 
there warp twp p^riQds of this war: the firsts 
when the king of ^am atld his associates laid the 
Repha'im, jp^mim, Horitiss, ^nd Amalekites, under 
contribution ; X\\e other, wheo upon their rebellion 
they reduced, thern a second timetp obedience. 
The iirj^t part is mentioned by s^everal antient 
writers ; ^and is s^id to have lasted ten ycars^ 


r 
• 4 


the wkrk of the. Cyclopians. But the Cyclopians were Titanians ; 
•and .the altar ws^s for the .use ot their brotherhood, who were 

called TiTuvii Seoi; 

. ' » • • • 

Tnnvtq Ti Sio»— Ttfi' if afipti ti Sio* ti. 

Homer. Hymn, in Apol. v. 335. 
Juno, in Homer, swears b|^ the Titans as the original I)eitie6. 

Tov« »«roT»|iTfl6p»?, o» TiTQi'K K»xtovTai, Iliad, a, V. 27ft. • 
In this we have a short, but true, history of dsemon-worship, 
Sind4lis origin. 

^ *^ Efi»}»MM^^^ awTo s9 Tf Qvqetvu ik fAfnfioavrm. Eratosthenes, 
supra. SoiQ^ however think, that it was [^aced there upon 
another account; yinmeinodal of the first altar that was raised 
If fter the flood* 




Htfsiod takes notice of bath, but makes the first 
rather of liniger duration, 

» 

Ten years and more they sternly strove in arms. 

He in another place sp^ks of it as a very long 
and stubborn affair. • 

Year after 'year in cruel conflict strove 
The Titan Gods, and^ those of Cronus' line. 

• ( 

In the second engagement the poet informs us, 
that the Titans were quite discomfited, and ruin- 
ed: and according to .the mythology of the 
Greeks, they were condemned to reside in Tarta- 
rus, at the extremities of the known world, Ac- 
coMing to the Mosaic account, it happened 
fourteen years after the conclusion of the first 


m- _ —a ■ - ^ — 


" Theog, V. 636. 

^ V. 629. M^x'^fMW* ^ an>T«i' iriavTtfc ^x» 5 Tu ry AVi ix?»i« 

TDt vtmiy. Apiollodorus. 1. 1. p. 4. 
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war. '* Tweke years they served Chedorlaomer 5 
and in the thirteenth they rebelled. And in the 
fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, and the kings 
that were with him ; and smote the Rephaims in 
Ashteroth Karndimy and the Zuzims in Ham^ and 
the Emims in ShaoehKiriathaim : and the Horites 
inJheir mount SeiP unto El Pdran^ which is hy 
the wilderness. Afid they returned and came to 
En-Mishpaty which is in Kadeshy and smote all the 
country of the AmalekiteSy and also the Amorites, 
that dwelt in Hazezon Tamar.^ And thei^e came 
cut the king of Sodom, and the king of Gomorrah, 
&c. Josephus, and later writers, do not consider 
the purport of the scripture account^ nor the ex- 
tent of this war : but speak x)f it as carried on 
chiefly, if not solely, with the petty kings of the 
*Asphaltite vale. They bore aft inconsiderable 
part in this grand ^' affair : and were taken in af-* 
ter a sweep of many, and far more powerful, na-^ 
tions. The former war, when the power of the 
Titans was first broken, seems to have been a 
memorable aera with the Cuthites and their de- 

• 

scendants, though overlooked by other people* 

The kings, who' composed the confederacy 
against the Titans, \vere the king of Elam> the^ 


^** Genesis, c. 14. v. 4, 5, 6. 

^ See Observations and Inquiries, tol. vi. p. 203, 
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king of Ela^r, the king of Shinar, and a fourth^ 
styled king of nations. Jt.was a family associa- 
tion against a common enemy, whence we may 
form adjudgment concerning the princes of 
whom it was composed. Of the king of Shi- 
nar wtf know little: only we may be assured^ 
thjlt he was of the line of Shem ; whp had re- 
covered the city, over which he ruled, from 
the Titanians. And we may farther presume, that 
Tidal king of Nations was no other than the king 
of Aram. In like manner we may infer, that 
Arioch Melach Elasur, ID^K, however expressed, 
was th^ king of .Nineve, called of old, and at 
this day^ ^* Asur and Assur. In the antient re- 
cords concerning this war, it is probable, that 
each nation made itself the principal, and took 
the chief part of the glory to itself. For the con- 
quests of Ninus (by which word is signified 
merely the Ninevite) consisted in great measure 
of these achievements : the whole honour of 
which the Ninevites -and Assyrians appropriated 
to " themselves. T)ie real principal in the wv 
was the king of Elam ; as we learn from the 
Scriptures r and another material truth may be 


•■r 


^^ Benjamin Tudelcnsis. p. 6l. 

*^ Zonaras speaks of the waf as being carried on by the Assy- 
rians, p. Q2. 
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obtained froth the account given by Mdses ; thai 
notwithstanding the .boasted conquests of thd 
Assyrians, and the famed empire of Ninus and 
Semifamis, the province of Assur was* a very li* 
mited district; and the kingdom 6f Elam was 
superior both to that of Nineve, and Babylonia, 
The king of nations I have supposed to have been 
the king of Aram : and the nature of the confe- 
deracy warrants the supposition. But there are 
oeidences, which shew, that he was no other 
than the prince of that country : and it was 
called the region of natipns, because all Syria, 
and the country upon the Euphrates consisted of 
mixed people; which was observable quite down 
to Galilee in Canaan. Moses Chorenensis wrote 
the history of Armenia ; and he tells us; that when 
Ninus reigned in '* Assyria, there was a war car- 
ried on against the "• Titans of Babylonia, whom 
he styles the Immortals: and that the king of 
Aram had the conduct of that war. * It is well 
know^n, that these kings, after they had defeated 
thos^ in the vale of Siddim, carried off many pri- 
soners. Among these was Lot, ,who was aftep« 
wards in a wonderful manner rescued by his bro- 


t*^m 


^ Moses Chorenens. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 27- 
^' Bellum Titanium cum Gigantibus — imiiiortalibus ac proce' 
rissimis. Ibid. Agmen Titanium. Ibid. 
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tW Abraham. This history is mentioned by 
EUpoIemus ; who says, that they were the people 
oJPAram, who had taken him prisoner : and that 
they had been making war upon the people of 
Canaan) whom he styles Phenicians. He adds^ 
that upon the news of Lot being a prisoner, Abra- 
ham with his armed household alone defeated the 
enemy, and regained his '^ brother. Diodorus 
Siculus has a passage very much to the present 
purpose. He tells us, ^ that '^ Nintis, or the Nine*^ 
vite^ with the assistance of another prince, made 
war upon hi^ neighbours the Babylonians. He 
proceeds afterwards to say, that this formidable 
expedition was not against the city of Babylon ; 
for that was not then in being : but against other 
respectable cities of the counti^y. In this war he 
with much ease subdued his enemies, and obliged 
them to pay an annual tribute. How very con* 
sonant this history is to the account given by 
Moses ? The author says, that the city Babylon, 
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Euseb. Praep. Evang, 1.9* p. 4iS. 

fuwc fo^f . Diodor. 1. 2. p^ 90. . . / • 
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which in aftertimes made such a figure^ was ^Mf 
note in bdng. It is very truly said : for the ^ity 
Babel had been begun ; but was at that time de^ 
Bertedy and kft unfinished. '* They left x>jf^ fo 
build the city. It seems to have been under 4 
curse : and we hear nothing more of it for ages^ 
Not a word occurs about Babylon or Babylonia^ 
till the time of Berodach Baladan, and df Nebu-^ 
thadnezzar, who came after hit^, whtn this city 
was rebuilt And from the extent of it, wketi 
completed, we may form somte judgment of th^ 
original design. ^^ The king (Nebuchadnezzar) 
spake and said : is not this great Babyion^,thaf I 
hme built for the ftouse of my kingdom, by tha 
"might 0f my pd^Sf^er, and for the honour ^f my mu* 
Jesty f Abydenus informs us from ]Mq^thetKid> 
^ that jBabyldn was frst walkd rmnd by Selus ; 
but hi time the wall was ruined. At last Neiu^ 
ihodon^or built it anew ; and it nemdited mth 
gaks of brass to the time of the Matedoman wm* 
pire. 

In the passage taken above, from Diodorus 
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^'Genesis, c.ll. v. 8. 
^* Danidl. c. 4. v. 30. 

«ia^mr Tn^io^t h »9&k N«€«x^^eyo^^OKy x,rtKk Apttd Aby*^ 

icnuin in Eusebio. Fracip. Evang. .L 9y p. 459^ • 
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Sicnlus^ mention is also made of some service 
imposed upon the conquered . nations, which is 
conformable to the account given by Mosest. 
^ Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer ; which 
service undoiibtedly consisted in a certain tribute, 
as Djodorus rightly informs us/ There are two 
circumstances in which this author, as the text 
fiow stands, does not accord with the original 
history. He mentions first, that the king of 
Assur was in league with the king of Arabia ; and 
in the next place, that after the subduing of the 
Babylonians, he attacked the Armenians. In re- 
spect to Arabia, there was probably no country 
in that age so called ; nor could it be the king of 
Arabia with whom he was in alliance, no more 
than it was the Armenian with whom he was at 
war. These two names, Arabia and Aramia, are 
very similar, and have therefore been confounded ; 
and the history by these means has been rendered 
obscure. The prince with whom the king of 
Nineve had entered into an alliance was hot the 
king of Arabia, but Aramia. He was a branch 
of the same family as Melech Al Asur, the Icing 
of Nineve, and his country was styled Aram. 


** Genesis, c. 14. t. 4. See Diodorus abore, rrft|f n?uw 

foe**?' 

♦* L. 1. p. 71. 
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Xvftay A^jUriyias;, icon Af»fA'fAXiHi xaA£((r6fti. JnOSC, sayS 

Strabo, whom we Grecians name Syrians^ are, by 
the Syrians themselves, called Armenians and 
Aramaans. On the other hand, the people, 
whom Diodorus by mistake styles Armenians, 
were the same that in aftertimes were called Ara- 
bians. The countries of the Rephaim, the Zuzini, 
the Amalekites, and the *^ Horites, lay in Arabia 
Petraea ; and these were the people upon whom 
this inroad was made. It lay nearest to Baby- 
lonia, though separated by a desert It was ac- 
cordingly invaded by the confederates^ after they 
had made themselves masters of Singara. We 
should therefore for Arabia, in the first instance, 
replace ^ Aramia ; and for the Aramians> in the 


^ The Horites were Hivities of the race of Ham. Zibeon, Seir's 
SOD, is so styled. Gen. c. 36. v. 2. 

AQfetufA avaftfofra sic rtHf Viyarra^* ryraq ^ oiKHrraq c y ri} BaSv?Mfi» 
ii» my etciSnav vsro vtJ9 Qtat afetift^tctiy m U» BqXoy, x.r.A. Euseb. 
Prrep. Evang. 1. 9- p. 420. 

** Arabia has more than once been put for Aramia, or rather 
for Armenia. A mistake of this sort is to be found in Theophilus. 
Every body knows that the ark of Noah is said to have rested 
upon Mount Ararat, in Armenia. But this writer makes it rest 
upon the mountains of Arabia; and says, that the remains of it 
were to be seen in his time. *H^ KiSara t» 7^%%-^e^va fAtxi^ r» hvfo 
h»Ltvrot,^ uteu «y to»« A^*Cixo»j opeo-i; for A^fiwcoi^; o^ict, the mOUUr 
tains of Aram. Ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 391. 
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latter part, read Arabians* This small change 
makes the whole perfectly agreeable to the truth. 
It corresponds with the account given by the 
Armenian writer above; and a wonderful attesta- 
tion is hereby afforded to the history of Moses. 

Thus have I given an account of the antient 
Titans, or worshippers of fire, who were engaged 
in building the tower called Babel, and the city 
of the same name. They seem td have been a 
very numerous body, who had attached them- 
selves to the spot, and were determined never to 
leave it. But they were wonderfullj^ dissipated, 
and fled to different parts. Some of the remoter 
clans seem not to have been involved in the first 
calamity ; whom, however, vengeance pursued : 

• 

for the family of Shem boldly attacked these 
formidable tribes, which for courage and stature 
had b^en deemed invincible. They carried it 
with a high hand, and seem to have reduced 
many nations to a state of obedience, from the 
Euphrates downwards to the entrance of Egypt. 
From thence they turned, and passing upwards 
by the west of Jordan, .they took in all those 
nations which had before escaped them. From 
the service imposed, and from the extent of the 
conquests, we may perceive that the king of El«im 
and his associates entertained the same views 
which had been condemned in their adversaries. 
They were laying the foundation of a large eni-. 
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pire, of which the supremacy would most pro- 
bably have centered ia the kings of {llam. But 
the whole scheme was providentially ruined by 
the Patriarch Abraham. He gave them an utter 
defeat, and afterwards pursued them from Dan 
quite up to ^' Hobah and Damascus. 

These are the events which the most early 
writers, Linus, Olen, ^ Thamyras, and Thymoetes, 
are said to have commemorated under the titles 
of the flight of Bacchus, in which were included 
the wars of the G iants, and the sufferings of the 

Gods. *^ Ta Ts-i^i Tfij TiToty9ii.»j(fc^y x«i to <ruvpXo9 Tfi» 

vff • T« -o-aJu rm 0«pr Irofistv. I have before men- 
tioned, from Hyginus, an account of Phoroneus, 
the first king upon earth, wherein is contained an 
epitome of the Noachic history, and where there 
are also some allusions to the dispersion, and to 
this war. ^ Inachus, Oceani filius, ex A^chiA 


** Genesis, c. 14. v. 15. 
dMK ««^f/*ov. Plutarch, de Husici. * 

Zi/*6»«6«. Tbeopb. ad Autolyc. 1. 2. p. 362. 
*^ Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 87. 

larch, his el Osir. p. 355. 
♦' F^b. 143. 
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sorore 8u4 procreavit Phoroneum, ^ui primus 
inortalium dicitur regnd^sse. Homines ante secula 
multa sine oppidis legibusque vitam pxegerunt, 
un^ lingu4 loquentes sub Jovis imperio. Sed 
postquam Mercurius sermones hominum ^ inter- 
pretatus est, unde Hermeneutes dicitur ipterpre^ 

Idem nationes distribuit : turn discordia intpr 

homines esse ccepit, InachuSy whose father wa^ 
Oceanus, had by his sister Archia a son name^ 
Phoroneus, who was the first king fipon earth. 
Before his reign people had but one language; an4 
lived for many ages utider the direction of Jupiter, 
without any cities being founded, or any laws pro^ 
mulged. But after that Hermes had diversified 
the language of man, from whence Hermeneutes 
came to signify an interpreter^ he proceeded, and 
divided them into nations. Upon this there imme- 
diately commenced feuds and commotions. It is a 
short account, but contains much interesting 
matter ; and we karn from it, that immediately 
after the dispersion the first war ensued. 


^^ }ntcrpretatus est. Jt is difficult to arrive tit tfaie author'9 
ccise meaninfiL. * 


precise meaning;* 
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BEROS0S OF BABYLONIA. 

• 

1 CANNOT proceed without taking notice of 
3ome extracts of Babylonish history, which time 
has happily spared us. From what has been 
already said it is evident that the history of 
nations must commence from the aera of Babylon, 
as here the first kingdom was founded ; and here 
was the great scene of action among the first 
bom of the sons of men. The history therefore 
of the Babylonians and Chaldeans should be the 
first in order to be considered. Not that I pur- 
pose to engage in a full account of tliis people, 
but intend only to consider those extracts of 
which I have made mention above. The me- 
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iDorials arc very curious, but have been greatly 
mistaken and misapplied. The person to whom 
we are beholden for them was JBerosus, a priest of 
Belus. He was a native of Babylonia^ and lived 
in the time of Alexander, the son of Philip. The 
Grecians held him in great esteem ; and he is 
particularly quoted by the oriental fathers/ as well 
as by Joseph us of Judea. He treated^ it seems, 
of the origin of things, and of the formation of 
the earth out of chaos. He afterwards speaks of 
the flood, and of all mankind being destroyed, 
except one family, which was providentially pre- 
served. By these was the world renewed. There 
is a large extract from this author, taken from 
the Greek of Alexander Polyhigtor, and trans- 
mitted to us by Eusebius, which contains an ac- 
count of these first occvirreoces in the world. But 
it swem3 to be taken by a person who was not well 
acquainted with the language in which it was 
3Uppp5ed to be written ; and has made an irregu- 
lar and partial extract, rather than a genuine 
traeslation. And as Berosus lived at a time, 
when Babylon had been repeatedly conquered ; 
and the inhabitant* had received a mixture of 
jn^ny different nations : there is reason to think 
that the original records, of whateyer nature they 
may have be^n> were njuch impi^ired ; and that 
the natives in the time of B«rosus did not per- 
fectly understand them. I \fill sogn present the 
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nearer with a transcript from Polyhistor of this 
valuable fragment, in which he will perceive 
many curious traces of original truth ; but at th« 
eame time ivill find it mixed with fable, and ob- 
icured With allegory. It has likewise suiFered 
greatly by interpreters ; and there are some mis- 
lakes in the disposition of the transcript, of which 
I shall hereafter take notice, and which could 
not be in the original. 

Other authors, aS well as Alexander Polyhistor, 
have copied from Berosus : among these is Aby- 
denus. I will therefore begin with his account, 
as it is placed first in Eusebiiis ; the tenor of it is 
in this manner, ^ 

" ' So much concerning the wisdom of the 
Chaldeans. It is said that the first king of 
this country was Alorus, who gave out a re- 
port that he was appointed by God to be the 
shepherd of his people. He reigned ten sari« 
Now a sarus is esteemed to be three thousand 
six hundred years ; a nereus is reckoned six. 
hundred ; and a sosus sixty. After him Ala- 
parus reigned three sari: to him succeeded 
Amillarus from the city of * Pantibiblus, who 


* Eu^ebii Chroiiicon- p. 5. 

» _ 

* Sometimes Pantibiblus, at other times Pantibiblon occurs for 
t^G pame of tbe place. See 3yncellus. p. 3S« 
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** reigned thirteen sari. In his time a semidasmon 
^' called Annedotus^ in appearance very like to 
^^ Oannes, shewed himself a second time from 
" the sea. After him Amenon reigned twelve 
♦* sari, who was of the city Pantibiblon. Then 
MegalanuSy of the same ' place, eighteen sari. 
^* Then Daus, the shepherd, governed for the 
^' space of ten sari ; he was of Pantibiblon. In 
*^ his tim^ four double-shaped personages came 
'( out of the sea to land, Whose names were 
^^ £uedocu3> £.neugamus, Enaboulus^ and Ane« 
^^ mentus. After Daus succeeded Anodaphus, the 
^* son of Aedoreschus, There were afterwards 
** other kiqgs; and last of ^11 Sisuthrus; so that, 
" in the whole, the number of kings amounted to 
** ten, and the term of their reigns to an hundred 
" and twenty sari." This last was the person who 
was warned to provide against the deluge. He 
accordingly built a vessel, by which means he 
was preserved. The history of this great event, 
together with the account of birds sent out by 
Sisouthros, in order to know if the waters were 
quite abated, and of their returning with their 
feet soiled with mud, and of the ark's finally 


' It is in the origiDal Pans^biblon : but the true name was Pan- 
tibiblon; as may be seen by com'paring this account with that of 
ApoUodorus, which succeeds; an4 with the same in Syncellus, 
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resting in Armenia, is circumstantially related by 
*Abydenus, but borrowed from Berosus. 

A similar account of the firSt kings of Baby- 
lonia is given by Apollodorus, and is taken from 
the same author, who begins thus : " This is the 
*^ history which Berosus has transmitted to us. 
" He tells us that Alorus of Babylon was the first 
" king that reigned, who was by nation a Chal- 
^' dean« He reigned ten sari: and after him 
" Alaparus, and then Amelon, who came from 
" Pantibiblon, To him succeeded Amenon of 
" Chaldea, in whose time they say that the 
** Musarus Cannes, the Annedotus, made his ap- 
" pearance from the Eruthrean sea." , ^ So we are 
told by Alexander (Polyhistor), who first took 
this history in hand ; and mentions, that this per- 
sonage shewed himself 4n the first year; but 
Apollodorus says that it was after forty * sari. 

♦ Syncellus. p. 38. He styles him Abydenus ; but by^ Eusebius 
the name is expressed Abideuus. 

' Eusebii Chronicon. p. 5. 

So we are told. These are the words of Eusebius; so that there 
is no regular translation. . 

li^o'KaSuv^ who forestalls the event, and makes the appearance 
of this p9rsonage to have been in the first yean 

The account of Oannes is in Alexander Polyhistor, as takea 
from the first book of Berosus ; but not a word is there of hb ap- 
pearing in the reign of Amenon. 

• From what fixed term do they reckon ? to what year do they 
refer? and whose are these reflexions? 
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Abydenus, difFering from both^ makes ttie second 
Annedotus appear after twenty-six sari. " After 
" this last king Megalarus succeeded^ of the city 
Pantiblblon, and reigned eighteen sari: then 
Daon, the shepherd, of the same city^ ten sari. 
In his time it is said that Annedotus appeared 
again from the Eruthrean sea, in the same 
" form as those who had shewed themselves be- 
" foire, having the shape of a fish blended with 
" that of a man. Then reiened Aedorachus of 
" Pantibiblon, for the term of eighteen sari. In 
" his days there appeared another personage from 
" the sea Eruthra, like those above, having the 
" same complicated form between a fish and a 
*' man ; his name was Odacon." All these per- 
sonages, according to Apollodorus, related very 
particularly and circumstantially whatever Cannes 
had informed them. Concerning these Abyde* 
nus has made no mention. " After the kings 
above succeeded Amempsinus, a Chaldean, 
from the city Larach, and reigned eighteen 
" sari. In his time was the great deluge." Ac- 
cording to the sum of years above, the total of 
all the reigns was an hundred and twenty sari. 

There seems to be some omission in the tran«- 
script given by Eusebius from Apollodorus, 
which is supplied by Syncellus. He mentions 
" Amempsinus as eighth king in order, who 
•* reigned ten sari. After him comes Otiartes, 
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^* of ^ Laranchoe in Cluldea, to whom he allows 
** eight sari. Hh son was ' Xisuthros, who 
'' reigned eighteen sari ; and in whose time was 
*' the well-known deluge. So that the sum of all 
^* the kings h ten ; and of the term, which they 
*^ eoUectively teignedi an hunldred and twenty 
*' »art." 

Both these writers are supposed to copy from 
BeiP09u& yet there appears a manifest difference 
bttw«« them , and thir„,t in respect to numbers 
otily, which ate easily corrupted, but in regard 
to events and disposition of circumstances. Of 
this strange variation in twb short fragments 1 
shall hereafter take further notice. 

I come now to the chief extract from Befosus ; 
as it had been transmitted to us by ' ^usebius, 
who copied it from Alexander Polyhiston It is 
likewise to be found in " Syncellus. It begins in 
this wlie. 

** Berosus, in his first book concerning the 
** history of Babylonia, infbtms us that he lived 
*^ Itt the time of Alexander the son of Philip. 
" And he mentions that there were written ac- 
** counts preserved at Babylon with the greatest 


^ Laracfaa, the Larathoti of Ctis^bibs. 

* The name is expressed Xisuthras, Sisustfarus, and Si^ithrus. 

^ Easebii Chronicon. p. 5. 

*® Syncelli Chronograph, p. SS. 
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*' care, comjirehending a term of fifteen mytiatfi 
^' of years. These writings contained a history of 
*' the heavens and the sea ; of the birth of tnan^ 
•' kind ; also of those who had sovereign rule ; 
** and of the actions achieved by them. And in 
the first place he describes 'Babylonia as a 
country which lay been the Tigris and 
Euphrates. He mentions that it abounded 
with " wheat, barley, ocrus, sesamum ; and in 
the lakes were found the roots called gongas, 
** which were good to be eaten, and were in 
" respect to nutriment like barley. There were 
'^ also palm trees and apples, and most kinds 
" of fruits; fish too and birds; both those 
" which are merely of flight, and those which 
" take to the element of water. The part of 
** Babylonia, which bordered upon Arabia, was 
^' barren, and without water ; but that which lay 
on the other side, had hills and was '^ fruitful* 
At Babylon there was '* in these times a great 
resort of people of various nations, who in- 
habited Chaldea^ and lived without rule and 
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'^ It i» necessary to observe the arrangement of this history of 
Berosus; as much depends, upon the disposition of these articles. 
nv^«( ay^wc, wild wheat. 
Euseb. ttfo^a : Syncell. i vfopft* 
^ I laddy in ihe» tmu^ for he means the first ages. 
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" order like the beast of the -field. ** In the £rst 
^' year there made its appearance from a part of 
*' the Enithreaa sea, which bordered upon Baby- 
*' Ionia, an anioial ^ endowed with reason^ who 
was called Oannes. According to the accounts 
of "^ ApoUodbras the whole body of the animal 
** was like that of a fish ; and bad under a fish's 
*^ head anod^er head, and also feet below, similar 
** to those of a man, subjoined to the fish's tail. 
^* His voice too, and language was articulate and 
" human ; and there was a representation of him 
'^ to be seen in the time of Berosos* This Being 
" in the day-time used to converge with men; 
*^ but took no food at that season ; and he gave 
*^ them an insight into letters and science, and 
*^ every kind of ait. He taught them to con- 
" struct houses, to found temples, to compile 
'^ laws, and explained to them the principles of 


■** 


*' In the Jirst year^ from what determlDed time? No d^ are 
here given; yet the meaning will, I believe, be easily arrived at* 

*• Ensebius, or rather Alexander Polyhistor, mentions in the 
sequel his great knowledge and sagacity. In like manner he is 
styled }kvffa^i by Apollodorus, though represented in the original 
as a being of great justice and truth, and an universal benefactor. 

'^ It appears from hence that this is no regular translation from 
Berosus; the Grecian copier putting in pbservations of his own^ 
and borrowing from others; though to t»y the truth, they se^m^o 
be the words of Eusebius. 
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y geometric^ knowledge. He made them dk^ 
'^ tinguish the seeds of the earth, and shewed 
*^ them how to collect fruits; in short, he in* 
*^ structed them in every thing which could tend 
'^ to soften manners and humanize mankind. From 
** that time, so universal were his instructions, 
'^ nothing has been added material by way of 
" improvement When the sun set, it was the 
'^ custom of this Being to plunge again into 
'^ the sea, and abide all the night in the deep/ 
After this there appeared other animals like 
Oannes, of which Berosus promises to give an 
'^ account when he comes to the history of the 
/^ kings. 

. Moreover 'Oannes wrote concerning the ge- 
neration of mankind t of their different ways 
of life, and of civil polity ; and the following 
is the purport of what he said: " There was 
nothing but darkness, and an abyss of water, 
wherein resided most hideous beings, which 
were produced of a twofold principle. Men 
" appeared with two wings, some with four, 
" and with two faces. They had one' body, but 
" two heads ; the one of a man, the other of 


It 

€1 


" These again are the words oF^he transcriber. 
•^ The hisW)i7 of the kings of Babylon was to come afterwards, 
Which is of consequence to be observed. 
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^* a wonnian. They were likewise in their several 
'^ organs both male and female. Other human fi- 
" gures were to be seen with the legs and horns 
^' pf goats. Some had horses' feet : others had 
" the limbs of a horse behind ; bnt before were 
'^ fashioned like men, resembling hippoeentaurs. 
" Bulls likewise bred there with the heads 
'^ of men ; and dogs with fourfold bodies, and 
^' the tails of fishes. Also horses with the heads 
" of dogs : men too, and other animals, with the 
" heads and bodies of horses, and the tails of 
" fishes* In Sthprt, there were creatures with the 
" limbs of every species of animals. Add to these, 
" fishes, reptiles, serpents, with other wonderfitl 
" animals ; which assumed each other's shape and 
" countenance. Of all these were preserved de- 
" lineations in the temple of Belus at Babylon, 
" The person, who was supposed to have pre- 
^' sided over them, had the name of Omorca. 
'^ This in the Chalda'ic language is Thalath ; 
" which the Greeks express S-aXafl-tra, the sea: 
*^ but according to the most true computation, it 
'' is equivalent to (SsXiivii) the moon. All things 
*^ being in this situation, Belus came, and cut the 
*^ woman asunder : and out of one half of her h6 
" formed the earth, and of the other half the 
** heavens ; and at the same time destroyed the 
" animals in th^e abyss. All this, Berosus said, 
** was an "allegorical description of nature. Fqv 
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** the whole universe consisting of moisture^ and 
^' animals being continually generated therein; 
" *• the Deity (Belus) abovementioned cut off 
*' " his own head : upon which the o^her Gods 
*' mixed the ** blood, as it gushed out^ with the 
'* earth ; and from thence men were formed. On 
'' this account it is, that they are rational, and 
" partake of divine knowledge. This Belus. 
*^ whom men call Dis, divided the darkness, and 
" separated the heavens from the earth; and 
*• reduced the universe to order. ♦But the ani- 
** mals so lately created, not being able to bear 
** the prevalence of light, died. Belus upon this, 
^^ seeihg a vast space quite uninhabited, though 
^* by nature veYy fruitful, ordered one of the 
^* Gods to take off his head ; and when it was 
** taken off, they were to mix the blood with the 
" soil of the earth ; and from thence to form 
'^ other men and animals, which should be capa- 
^' ble of bearing the ** light. Belus abo fbrmed 


** Eusebius expresses it, rwti9 $io» ; Syncellus, t»to» toi Siof, 
the God abovementioned. This may be proved to be the true 
reading, from what comes after : for the fact is repeated ; and 
bis head cut off again. 

** Ai/rnc, according to some. Others have Uvrv, which is tlie 
true reading. 

**£«/««, Syncell. . * . • 

' ^ Ai^ft fv^n9j Eusebius; a$^» ^t^uf, SynceUus; which is the 
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" die s<ars, smd the sun, and moon, together 
" with the five planets." We have after thb the 
fallowing intelligence concerning the history a^ 
bare ; th^t what was there quoted, belonged to 
the first book of Berosus, according to the au«* 
thor'^ own distribution of facts; that in those*^ 
cond book was th? history of the Chaldean mon«^ 
^rchs, '^nd the times of each reign ; which con? 
sifted ^collectively of one hundred and twenty sari, 
or four hupdred thirty-two thousand years; 
reaching to thf time of the deluge. This latter 
attestation of the reigns of the kings, reaching 
ia a line of descent to the deluge, was never taken 
from ^ Berosus : they are the words of the co- 
pier; and contrary to the evidence of the trua 
history, as shall be plainly shewn hereafter. 

Aft^r this comes a detached, but most curious 
es^tract from tl>e same author 2 wherein he givesi 
aa account of the ddugei and of t^e prin9ipal 


true reading. The original word was 1l«, Aur, light; which 
Aur they have changed to au^ : but th^ context shews that ft 
was not the air, which they were formed, to bp proof agei^nst, 
bKt#iH, light. This is a common mistake among the X^atins, as 
among the Greeks. The Orientals worshipped Aur, niHy the 
sun ! this is by Julius Firmicus and many other writers rendered 
Aer. 

^ It is accordingly omittfi^ by SyncelluS| as fbx^n tp the X\^% 
l»»8tory. 
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circumstances, with which that great event was 
attended, conformably to the history of Moses : 
and he mentions the person, M'ho was chiefly in- 
terested in the aflTair, by the name of Sisuthrus. 
" ** After the death of Ardates, his son (Sisuthrus) 
" succeeded and reigned eighteen sari. Iii his 
** time happened the great deluge ; the history 
of which is given in this manner. The Derty, 
Cronus, appeared to him in a vision ; and gave 
" him notice, that upon the fifteenth day of -the 
^* month Dsesius there would be a flood, by which 
" mankind would be destroyed. He theriefore 
*' injoined him 'to commit to writing a history of 
*' the ** beginning, procedure, and final conclu- 
**'sion of all things, down to the present terra ; 
and to bury these accounts securely in the City 
of the Sun at *^ Sippara. He then ordered Si- 
^' suthrus to build -a vessel, and to take with him 
** into it his friends and relations ; and trust him* 
•* self to the deep. The latter implicitly o^^eyed : 
** and having conveyed on board every thing ne- 
^' cessary to sustajn life/ he took in also all spe* 
^* cies of animals, that either fly, or rove upon 
" the surface of the earth. Having asked the 


it 


*' Euseb. Chron. p. 8. Syncellus. p. 30. 

»6 


»7 


Yaowo^vh;, Syncellus. 
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^' Deity, whither he was. to go, he wis answered, 
"To the Gods: upon which he offered up a 
" prayer for the good of mankiad. Thus he o- 
" beyed the. divine admonition : and the vessel, 
^' which he built, was five itadia in length, and 
" in breadth two. Into . this he put every thing 
" which he had got ready ; and last of all con- 
" veyed. into it his wife, children, and friends, 
" After the flood had been upon the earthy and 
^' was in time abated^ Sisuthrus sent out some 
'* birds from the; vessel; which not .finding any 
** food, nor any pl^ce to rest their, feet, returned 
" to him again. After an interval of some days, 
*^ he sent them forth a second tinje : and they 
*^ now returned with their feet tinged with mud. 
" He made trial a third time with these birds : 
" but they returned to him no more : from whence 
'^ he formed a judgment, that the surface of the 
" earth was now above the waters. Having there- 
'' fore miide an .Qpeuing in the vessel, and finding 
" upon ** looking out, th?.t the vessel was driven 
" to the sidpgf a mountain, he immediately 
*' quitted it, being attended with his wife, chil- 


. *• This 16 wonderfully consonant to the Mosaic account 5 
which represents Noah and his family as (juite shut up, without 
%ny opening, du{in^ the time of the deluge. 
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'^ drei>, ami** thce filot Sisuthnis imnrcdiafely 
^^ paid his adoration to the earth : and having 
^^ constraeted an altar, of&red sacrifices to the 
*^ Gods. These things being duly performed, 
^' both SisivthruSy and those who came out of the 
*' vessel \viih him, disap^peared/ They, who re- 
^ mained ih the vessel finding that the others did 
^^ not return, came out* with many lamentations, 
^^ and called continually on the name of Sisuthrus. 
** Him they saw no more j but they could dj>stin- 
^' guish his voice in the air, and could hear him 
^* admonish them to pay due regard to the GodS; 
*'* and likewise inform them, that it was upon ac- 
'' count of his piety that he was translated tolivtf 
'•'with the Gods; that his wife and children,' 
^^ with the pilbt, had obtained the same honour. 
*• To this he added, that he would have them 
" make the best of their way to Babylonia, and 
*^ search for the writings at Sippara, which were 
<' to be made known to all mankind. The place 
*'* ^j^heie these things happened was in Atmefik. 
*^ The remainder having heatd' thfise Words, of- 


*^ This is scarcely the true account. Berosus would hardly 
suppose a pilot (xwCcpnTifj), where a vessel was totally shut jip, 
and confessedly driven at the will of the winds and waves^ I 
can easily imagine, that a Grecian interpreter would run into the 
mistake, when he was adapting the history to hisTown taste. 


(I 
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^* fered sacrificm to the Gods ; and/ ^"^ taking a 
^^ circuit, journeyed towards &by Ionia. Berosus 
'^ adds, that the temBjtm of the vessel were to be 
^ seen: in his time upon one of the Corcyreati 
'^ mountarns in Atmenia ; and that people used to 
scrape off the bitumen, with which it had beei^ 
outwardly coated, and made use of it by way 
'^ of an alexipharmio and amulet In this man^ 
^^ ner they returned to Babylon ; and . having 
^^ found the writings at Sippara, they set about 
^^ building cities, erecting temples ; and ^' Baby^ 
*^ Ion was thus inhabited ^^ again/' 

■*w»iWK— — H I i— —^^ I i n I >i ^iifi^iwr^ i>li»i^ li>i.il>i n i» >l II l n ii ^ I 
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^* nHf»| voftv^rtvcti, Eusebius. This confirms what I suppose^ 
abovit the rout of the Cuthites, as mentioned Genesis c. 11. 

^^ If Babylon surrived, one would imaj^ne that other cities 
womld have been iti tike manner preserved ; and that the temples^ 
if any had been in the world before, would have remained, a^ 
well as that at Sippara : whence it would naturally appear unne^ 
cessary for these few people to have been in such a hurry to build* 
In^ shoFt, they are not the genuine words q{ Berosus: for h^ 
knew too much not to be apprised that Babylon was^ not an ante- 
diluvian rity. " ' 

'* An epitome of the foregoing history is to be found in an 
extract from Abydenus. Mtrx'B.vt^affto'x^* aXXa» rtPit «)p$«», x«> 
YiCTi^^q, Ttf ^n K^oye( tvpoervifxenytt f<rf<rda( «rAi}do( efJcpuv Aa»^»tf »t^ 
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In this history, however here and there embeU 
lished with extraneous matter, are contained won^ 
depfol traces of the truth; and we have in it 
tecorded some of the principal and most interest* 
iag circumstances of that great event when man- 
kind perished by the deluge. The purpose of the 
author was to give an account of Babylonia, with 
which the history of the world in its early state 
miskS connected* If we consider the three writersi 
to whom we axe indebted for these fragments, we 
may perceive that none of them were translators^ 
or regularly copied any part of the original } but 
were satisfied with making extracts, which they 
accommodated to their own taste and fency, and 
arranged as seemed best to their judgment And 
y[^ respect to what is more fbUy transmitted to i|s 
by Alexander Polyhistor, from Berosus, we may, 
upon close inspection,, perceive, that the original 
history was of a twofold nature, and obtained by 
different means from two separate quarters. The 
iatter part is plain and obvious, and was un- 


(i»fr$x»«To 7«^ ^n fmXtf Ke^raw>itoi t»( r»^0-»i) Scot /A(y e| av^uvui^ 

fio-K i7ix<^pM»0-i waft^x^ro, Eusebii Chron. p« a* 
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4oiibtediy taken from the archives of the Chal- 
swdeans. Thfe 'former is aliegorical and obscure, 
and was - fcdpied from hieroglyphical representa- ' 
tions, which could not be precisely decyphered. 
Berosus mentions expressly, that the representa- 
tions of fhc characters, which he describes in his 
chaotic history, were in his time extant in Baby- 
lonia. In consequence of his borrowing from 
records so very different, we find him, without 
his being apprized of it, giving two histories of 
the same person. Under the character of the man 
of the sea, whose name was Oannes, we have an 
allegorical representation of the great patriarch, 
whom, in his other history, he calls Sisuthrus. 
'' His whole body^ it seems, was like that of a 
fish ; und he had under the head of a fish another 
heady Sgciand a delineation of him was to be seen at 
Babylon. He infused into mankind a knowledge 
of right and wrong; instructed them in every 
science ; directed them to found temples ; and to 
pay regard to the Gods. He taught them also to 
distinguish the different sorts of seeds ; and to col* 
leef the fruits of the earth ; and to provide against 
futurity. In short, he instructed mankirid so fully , 
that nothing afterward could be added thereto. 
This is the character given after\fards to '* Si- 


.^^ Euseb. Chron. p. 6* 
^ Ibid. p. 8. 
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suthros^ only differently exhibited He wa$ a 
roan of th£ sea^ and bequeathed tp mankind all 
kind of instruction ; accopnts of every thing that 
had passed in the world, which were suppx>s.ed to 
have been buried in Sippara. They were to be 
universally known, and consequently ^bouA^ed 
with every thing that could be beneficial But 
there was no occasion for this care a^nd informal 
tion, if such a person as Oannqs had gone before ; 
for,, according to Berosus, he ba^d- been so diffu3e 
in his instructions, apd comprehended so oom-^ 
pletely every useful art, that nothing afterwards 
was ever added. So that O^nne^ is certainly the 
emblematical character of Sisuthrus, the gre^t 
instructor and benefactor. Oanneg h the ^^ine 
in purport as the Greqiw P*W?, Oin^$; and s^ 
the lona^ pf the B^bylonis^n^ and ChftWeans, He 
was represented under (different symbols, and 
had various titles, by wjijch me^ns hi^ ohara^cter 
hjas been multiplied; and he has, by the Grecian 
writers, who treat of him abovCj beefi' introduced 
SjBverj^l times. Jn one of his intvodijctions they 
call him Odacon, which h cejt^inly a cor^uptiop 
for p A^'^i'j or Aaywv, the God Pagqn. fjp was 
represented variously in different places, but con- 
jsisted always of a human personage, in sonje 
degree blended with a ^^ fish. He sometimes an- 


as 


The Indian representati»jp of Ixora, and Vish-Nou, 


pears alone; sometimes "with three bther per- 
sonages eimilar to himself, to whom he gave 
instructions, which they imparted to the rest of 
the world. He is said to have shewn himself 
fv ^TfWTw «vi«vT«, in the Jirst year ; which is an 
imperfect, yet intelligible, piece of his tory^ The 
first year, mentioned in this manner absolute, 
most signify the first year in time, the year of 
the renewal of tlie world. He appeared twice, 
and discoui-sed much with mankind, but would 
not eat with them. This, I imagine^ was in bis 
antediluvian state, wliefi there is reason to thinlc 
that men in general fed upon raw flesh ; nay, ^t 
it crude, while the life was in it. This we may 
infer from that positive injunction given by the 
Deity to Noah after the deluge. '* Every moving 

thing that Uveth shall be meat for you but 

ftesh with the life thereof which is the blood 
thereof shall you not eat. Such a custom had 
certainly prevailed : and a commemoration of it 
. was kept up among the Gentiles, in all the rites 
and mysteries of Dionusus and '^ Bacchus. 


^* Genesis, c. 9. v. 3. 4. 

^^ Hence Baccluis was called *ijb»^«yec, ii^/ADriic. Vivum laniant 
dtntibus tauruiQ* Jul. Firinicus of the rites of Crete. 

A%Qvv9Qv Ma»yo^3|y' %^%afy9% Ba«;^o», ft»fAO^«y»» Tur It^ofA«»»af 

Clemens Alexandr. Cohort, p. 11. 

S 
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From what lias been said, I flatter myself^ it 
will appear^ that Berosus borrowed his history 
from two different sources; and in cooisequence 
of it has introduced the same person under two 
different characters. With this clue his history 
will appear more intelligible ; and a further insight 
may be gained into the purport of it by consider- 
ing it in this lights We may be able to detect 
and confute the absurdity of Abydenus and Apol- 
lodoruS) who pretend, upon the authority of this 
writer, to produce ten antediluvian kings, of 
whom no mention was made by him : for what 
are taken by those writers ibr antediluvians, are 
expressly referred by him to another sera. Yet 
have these writers been followed in their notions 
by Eusebius, and some other of the antients ; 
and by almost every modern who has written upon 
the subject. Their own words, or at least the 
words which they quote from Berosus, are of 
themselves sufficient to confute the notion : for 
they speak of the first king whQ reigned to have 
been a Chaldean,, and of Babylon, and to have 
been called Alorus. Now, it is certain that 
Nimrod built Babel, which is Babylon, after the 
flood. He was a Chaldean, and the first king 
upon earth ; and he was called by many nations 
^' Orion and Alorus. Yet, by these writers, 

'• The Persians called Nimrodj Orion : and Orion in Sicily, 

and other places was named Alorus. See this Volume, p. 1^3. 5(X. 

U 
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Aiorus is made an antediluvian prince; and being 
raised ten generations above. Sisuthrus, or Noah^ 
he stands in the same degree of rank as the Pro- 
toplast ; and many in consequence of it have sup- 
posed him to be Adam. We are much indebted 
to Alexander Polyhistor for giving us, not only 
a more coj)ious, but a more genuine extract from 
Berosus, than has been transmitted by the other 
two writers. We know from him that there were 
of that author '' two books, of the first of which 
he has transmitted to us a curious epitome. In 
this book, after having given an account of the 
country, and its produce, he proceeds to the 
history of the people ; and the very first occur- 
rence is the appearance of Oannes, (o ^»ym) the 
man of the sea* He is introduced, fv iff^tana mavrtf^ 
in the first year of the history, which is no other 
than the first year of the world after the floods 
vhen there was a renewal of time, and the earth 
was in its second infancy. At this period is 
Oannes introduced. But the other two writers, 
contrary to the tenor of the original history, 
make him subsequent in time. This embarrasses 
the account very much ; for, as he is placed the 
very first in the prior treatise of Berosus, it is 
hard to conceive how any of these ten king-s 


■^■i—*»»«*.i^— ^— — — ^— — »-^— ^^^■— »— — I 1 1 I 


^* There were in %U three. 
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could have been before him, especially as the 
Author had expressly said, Ev rif iwrs^^ mg I 
f^iXictf. In the second book I shall gvoe an ac- 
tinmt of the ten kings of Babylon. It is ma- 
nifest from hence, that they were posterior to 
Oanoesy and to all tlie circumstances of the first 
book. The Grecians, not knowing, or not at- 
tending to the eastern mode of writing, have 
introduced these ten kings in the first book, 
which ^ Berosus expressly refers to the second. 
They often inverted the names of persons, as well 
as of places, and have ruined whole dynaisties 
through ignorance of arrangement. What the 
Orientals wrote from right to left, they were apt 
to confound by a wrong disposition, and to de- 
scribe in an inverted series. Hence these supposed 
kings, who, according to Berosus, were subse- 
quent to the deluge, and to the ^Patriarch, are 
made prior to both ; and he who stood first is 
made later by ten generations, through a reversion 
43f the true order. Those who have entertained 


^ AbydenuB b^ins the history of the ten' kings with these 
•wovds ; XaX^i«ry ftty t9}( 0-e^M6( crcpi rtouvru : So fMich cwnxming 
the wisdom of the Chaldeans, Is it not plaia th^t-.thi^ coQld.not.be 
the beginning of the' first book ? and may we not be assured, 
from the account given by Alexander Polyhktor, ^hat this xns 
the introduction to the second treatise, in which Berosus had pro* 
mised to give a history of the Chaldean kings ? 
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the notioa that these kings were antediluvian, 
have been plunged into insuperable difficulties, 
and deservedly. For how could they be so weak 
as to imagine that there was a city in Babylon, 
and a country named from it, ten generations 
before the tloo^; also a province styled Chaldea? 
These names »were circumstantial, and impose4 
m aftertinies for particular reasons, which coul^ 
not bc;fore have aub3isted. Babylon was the 
Babel of the Scriptures, so named from the 
confusion of tongues. What is extraordinary, 
Abydenus mentions this fact, and says, that 
*' JBabylon was so cabled from confusion, becausi^ 
tli^ language ofme,n was there confounded. In like 
znaAner, Chaldea was denominated from people 
styled ^ Chasdim and Chusdim, who were the 
posterity of Chus. But if the name were of an 
.etymology ever so different, yet to suppose a 
people of this name before the flood, also a city 
and province of Babylon, would be an unwar- 
.rantable *' presumption. It would be i:epugna,i^t 


■•M 


^ BoCvAft;* jtoXiiTai hou vvt» avyx^"> K,r,7<. Eusebii Chrpnic. 
p. 13. fromAbydeDus. 

**The UUiB name of the country, called by the Gredts and 
RooMAs Chaldea, was Cbasdia and Cbusdia ; named so from the 
inhabitants, styled Chusdim, or the children of Chus. This is 
the general name iwbich uniformly occurs in Scripture. 

♦' Syncellus says, that before the flood, wi BafvXw* w iw* rpi 
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to the history of Moses, and to every good history 
upon the subject. 

At the close of the first book it is said, by 
Eusebius, that Berosus had promised in the second 
to give an account of the ten kings, who reached 
in a series to the deluge. I wish that Eusebius, 
instead of teUing us himself the author's inten- 
tion, had given us* his words. The passage is 
very suspicious, and seems not to have existed, 
even in the Greek translation, as it is totally 
omitted by Syncellus. Berosus might, at the 
conclusion of his first treatise, say, that he would 
now i^roceed to the history of the ten kings ; but 
that they were to reach down to the deluge I be* 
lieve was never intimated ; nor does there seem 
in the nature of things any reason for him to 
have mentioned such a .circumstance. It is 
highly probable, as Cannes stood foremost in 
the allegorical history of the Chaldeans, that 
Sisuthrus held the same place in the real history 
of that country, for they were both the same 


yri<iy tirs XetX^awv pacnXtia^ there was no iuch city as Bahylanf nor 
any kingdom ofChaldea, p. 15. Again , Ttnwt ri caftrtfof mnimt 
iOi^ol/x» iircpi BaCvXft^irof, on 17^9 t« itxretxXva'fiHi a^twv ttfhf «^ fMT» 
roy K%rax7\va'fjtoVf iu( m xtrij^a* rnq ai»0ptf9r»( 4rAsiOvirOf rr»$ aw mrm^ 

K«i rot €nf fyov, <Brpon7tf/Atvtf etvrw* r(f $eo^di;^« NiCjpv^, nat Pa^iktvonH* 
Ibid. p. 37, 
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|)erson ; and whatever series there might he of per* 
sons recorded, they were in descent from him. 
But the Greeks, not attending to the mode of 
writing in the original, have ruined the whole 
disposition, and made these persons precede. And 
here is a question to be asked of these historians, 
as well as of Eusebius in particular, allowing these 
kings to be antediluvian ; What is become of 
those who succeeded afterwards ? Were there nd 
postdiluvian kings of Babylon? Did nobody 
reign after the flood ? If there did, what is be- 
come of this dynasty ? Where is it to be found 5 
The history of Babylon, and of its princes, taken 
frotti the later sera, would be of vast consequence : 
it is of so early a date, as to be almost coeval 
with the annals of the new world ; and must be 
looked upon as the basis of historical knowledge* 
The supposed antediluvian accounts are trifling 
in comparison of the latter : the former world is 
far separated from us. It is like a vast peninsula 
joined to the continent by a slip of land, which 
hardly admits of any communication. But a de- 
tail of these after kings would be of consequenre 
in chronology ; and would prove the foundation 
for all subsequent history. Where then are .these 
jkings ? In what quarter do they lurk r They 
are no where to be found. And the reason is 
this : their dynasty has been inverted. Hence 
they hnve been misplaced through anticipation ; 
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and adjudgied to a prior *ra. t)h this accmint 
the later dytiiasty is not giveli to ufs, though so 
necessary to be made kno^n : and itiuch 1 feat 
that we ate deprived of the second book •of Po- 
lyhistor from Berosus ; because this dynasty of 
kings was to be found there, probably differently 
exhibited ; and nnder a contrary arrangement : 
which would have spoiled the system espoused. 
For, that the original has been rnisconstrueiJ, and 
ihisquoted, is apparent from the want of unifor- 
mity in those who have copied Berosus, or any 
ways taken from him. In short, the tenor of 
this history, even as we have it in Alexander Po- 
lyhistor, is very plain; and the scheme of it easy 
to be traced. The purpose of Berosus was to 
write an account of his own country : and h6 ac- 
cordingly begins with the natural history; where- 
in he describes the situation of the region, the 
nature of the soil, and the various products, with 
which it abounded. All this is said of Babylonia, 
•not of any antediluvian country. He must havte 
tjeen wise indeed, after an interval of so many 
thciisand years, to have known that it originally 
1)ore sesamum and dates. He is speaking of Ba- 
1)ylon, the place df his nativity, and th^ country 
denominated from it ; of which when he has given 
a just description, he proceeds to relate the prin- 
cipal occurrences of former ages. And the first 
great event in the history of time is the appear- 
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auce of ^ Oannes, the man c(f th^ Sica^ who shewed 
himself to mankind in the very first ** year : so 
that Berosus niakes his annals commence from 
him. This person is represented as a preacher of 
justice ; and a general instructor and benefactor, 
who had appeared in two different states. He in- 
formed mankind of what had happened in precis-* 
ding times : and went higher, even to the chaotic 
state of things, before the asra of creation, ^e 


^. Helladius s^peaks of this person, and calls bim Qn*, which 
the Dorians would express Claf, I have sometimes thought that 
tbis term was Noe, and Noa, reversed and ccHifounded. This 
author supposes, that O^n is the same as ilo» ; and that the per* 
son was born of the mundane egg. 'Or» /At;0eA«7t« ft»j^» r»m mo^ 

Tuy Tf ar^ovo^iay, uen rcc ypai^iAAra. 0» h »vr99 tx re mrfvroyotn 
WfmwM Xtya^iP CIb' xfth fMt^vfnt rjiuofJM' ayO^tfVov it otra rtf 
UttiTK, ix^vt ^o|a»' hofri^ nfifnfo Knrwin h^etv. Heliadius apu4 
Phot. Hist, cclxxix. p. 1^94. 

I have before shewn, that by nor mforoY^fot was signified tha 
irk. • 

^ It is said that there were three perspns like him, who made 
tbeir appearance from the sea ip the same manner. Their his- 
tory is pos^»oned by Berosps to his second book. They wer^ 
certainly the three sons of Noah, who h^d, like their father, 
been witnesses to the antediluvian world : but as the greater part 
of their life was after the flood, their history is by this writer de- 
ferred till he comes to treat of the kings of Babylon : which vas 
ia bis latter book* i 
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said, that there was originally one vast abj'ss, 
^'hich was enveloped in universal darkness. This 
abyss was inhabited by' myriads of hideous mis- 
created beings, horrid to imagination. The poet 
Milton seems to allude to this description of Be- 
fosus, when he speaks of 

« ■ 

V 

The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bout\d, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 

height, 
And time, and place were lost : where iiature 

bred 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 

After having given an account of chaos, Berosus 
tells us, that a delineation of this history, find all 
these monstrous forms we^e to be se^n ip Baby- 
lonia : and from this undoubtedly he borrowed 
this motley representation. The whole is certainly 
taken from antient hieroglj'phics. Cannes now 
proceeds to the works of the creation, and the 
formation of the heavens : at which time all the 
animals of the deep were annihilated. A set of 
rational beings succeeded, who partook of divine 
knowledge: but not being able to bear the 
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brtghtness of new-created light, they perished. 
Upon this, another set of rational beings, were 
formed, who were able to bear the light. The 
Deity also formed the stars, together with the 
sun, and moon, and five planets. He then gave 
an account of the wickedness of men, and the 
ruin of all mankind by a deluge, except Sisu- 
tbrus. These are the contents of the first book of 
Berosus. In the second he promises to write of 
the kings, who reigned in Babylonia : which his- 
tory, if we may believe Abydenus and ApoUodo- 
rus, containing an antediluvian account of the 
world. In this notion they are followed by that 
very learned father, Eusebius. At; this rate, Bero- 
sus expended his labour upon times the most un- 
certain^ and the least interesting ; and of his real 
ancestors, the genuine Babylonians and Chusdim, 
said not a word. For had it appeared to Euse- 
bius, that there was any further account given of 
the kings of Babylon, and their achievements, he 
* could not but have mentioned it ; as it was of 
such consequence to him as a chronologer, and so 
^ connected wnth the purport of his writings. But, 
if we may judge from his silence, there was no 
such account : and the reason, as I before said, 
is plain. For whatever kings may ht^ve reigned 
at Babylon, or in Chaldea, they have had their 
series reversed ; and by a groundless anticipation 
have been referred to another period* But if we 
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turn the tables, and reduce the ^mti to Itsr origin- 
nal order ; we shall find SisuthruS, the PdtrkrcH, 
stand first: an A whoever -they mUy be, who are 
brought between him and Alorus, thej^ will come 
after. For Alorus will be- found to be no other 

• * • * 

than ^ Nimrod, the son of Chus. He is by 
Berosus truly styled X4A*»<or, one of 'the Chasdim, 
or Chaldeans ; and represented as the first king of 
Babylon. He was indeed the first* who reigne4 
upon earth; and we need no other proof, that 
this is the truth, than the words of theise Vfery 
M'Fiters Abydenus and ApoUodorus. *^ XaAJaiwi? 

T-^corov X£ ireti Axujfov. So Jhuch for the xvisdom of 
ike Chaldeans. It is said thift thejirst king in thk 
country (Chaldea) was Alorus. To the s^ame 

purpose ApoUodorus. Taurx fxty Bufwo-o-o? iV«fiil(rl, 


Paschale. p. 23. 

*' The Chaldeans were famed for their knowledge in astronomy 
and other sciences ; and, according to Abydeuus, the previous 
account given by' Berosds was concerning the wisdoih of thi§ 
people. H|B theh cdhcludes ; X»h^»w9^ jaiv ryi% roipia; «re^i roauvru : 
So much for the wisdom (^the Chaldeans: wc come now to their kings. 
Tlie first of these was ALruSy a Qhaldean hy birth^ &c. Who can 
suppose thai this relates to an aptediluvian sera? And Eusebius 
puts the matter out of all doubt : '0» XoXJ'tftot vfonrot Urnyopivtrav 

iffa^'tXivir. Eusebli Chron. p. 14*. 


ITfiwov yiuttridn j8«<riA|flt AA«f0v £« Bot6uA«irof XaXj^kjov. 

tfhat the Greeks atid Romans rendered Chalddeus. 
whom we in our scripture version idly follow, is 
in the original Chasdira or Chusdim, one of the 
sons of Chus ; and the purport of this extract 
from'Berosus is very expficit and particular; that 
th^ first of all kings, that is the first person who 
reigned in the world, was a man styled Alorua, 
who was of Babylon, and one of the Chusdim or 
Cuthites, How is it possible to imagine that this 
description refers to an antediluvian? We may 
therefore close the account with that curious 
passage from Eupolemus, which was preserved by 
the same Alexander Polyhistor tp whom we are 
indebte4 for the fragment from Berosus. He 
tells us that Babylon was the first built city in 
the world, founded by some of those persons who 
had escaped the deluge, who were of the Giant 
race. 'They likewise erected the celebrated tower. 
But when that was thrown down by the hand of 
God, the Giants were scattered over the face of 

the earth. ^ IIoXiv BaEuX«v» isr^WToy fjnv x.Ti^^nya,h VTTO 
Tuv tiacaiivrtay ex ts xotrotytXva-ixH' uvai ft «vt2s( Tiyotura^^ 


^ Euaebii Praep. Evang. 1. g. c. 17. p. 41 8. 
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Who the personages mdy be, who intervene be» 
tween Sisuthrus and Alorus, that is bet^veen Noah 
and Nimrod, is hard to determine. Thus much 
we know, that the Patriarch never assumed 
royalty; so that there could be no conne;&ion 
l[>et\veen them as monarchs in succession. The 
series exhibited in the history must have been, by 
family descent, in which Nimrod stood only 
fourth; so that all the personages but two, of 
those who had been introduced in the interval, 
are probably kings of other places in Chaldea ; or 
priests who had a kind of sovereign rule, and 
have been wrongly inserted, Sisuthrus is, past 
controversy, ^ Noah, Amelon is composed, of 
the titles of Ham, consisting of Am El On, all 
relating to the Sun or Orus, under which cha- 
racter this person was in aftertimes worshipped, 
Daus Pastoj is by Apollodorus expressed Daonus, 
from ^** Da On, the Sun, a title assumed by Ham 
and his sons. Amenon,. like Amelon, is made up 
of terms which are all titles of the same person, 


^^ ISut Si^^d^of €raf» X»\^etkotf, Cedrenus p. II, 

'° It is a title given to Orion, who was the same as Nimirocj. 

Chron. Pasch. 36. He is styleJ Chan-Daon, the J*ord Daon, by 

Lycophron ; who mentions Tfurarcfoq faffyant Kmt^aonq. v. 328. 

scilicet n^A/vo;, cy.xftt Kat^aota Bowroi xet><iiViK Schol. ibid. So 

Megalorus of Abydenus is Mag-Alorus; in other words, Magus 
Alorus, Nebxodes, Orion, the chief of ih« Ma^ji. 
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each of thetn well known in Egypt. Alaparus 
seems to be the same as Al-Porus, the God of 
fire. Amillarus is a compound o( Ham-El-Arez, 
all names of Ham and the sun. Some of the 
persons are said to be of Laracha, which SynceHus 
expresses wrongly Larancha. Laracha is for Al- 
Aracha, the Aracca of Ptolemy, one of the cities 
built by ^* Nimrod ; others are said to be of Pan- 
tibibla or Pantibiblon, whom I take to have been 
Ponti-Babilon, or priests of Babel or Baljylon. 
Panti, Ponti, and Phonti in the Amonian Ian- 
guage signified a ** priest. Argeiphontes' in Greece 
was an Arkite priest, or minister of Argus ; but 
the Grecians supposed that Phonies denoted 
slaughter, from a word in their own language; 
and in consequence of it bestowed the name on 
Hermes, whom they made the murderer of Argus. 
Pontifex and Pontifices among the .Romans were 


^* He built Babel^ and Ekech, andAccad^ and Calneh, m the 
knd (f Shifiar. Gen. c. 10. v, 10. 

^^ lieDce *Ii^ofct»mqt & sacred priest, or priest of Orus; K«6<x- 
fofavTuc; HermopboDtes ; Cerespdontes ; At t^xo^cynj? from Asl'?::^, 
Bol. See Jablonsky Prolcgum. p. 90. 

Phantasia of Memphis was properly Phant-Asis, a priestess of 
Asis or fsis. Amillarus, Megaloru», Adorescuh, Alaparus, D r. 
the Shepherd, are all said to have bcf^n of Paiitibiblon. 'I - '-^ 
not a place, but au office ; and it signified that they we. ^ i 
of Babel. 
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titles of' the priests of fire. I imagine that the 
original list, which has been supposed to have 
been a dynasty of antediluvian kings, was the 
genealogy of Nimrod, the first king of the coun- 
try, in which were contained four persons; Sisu-- 
thrus, or the Patriarch : next, under the character 
of ** Anvenon, Amelon, Amilarus, is Ham : Eu- 
dorcschus (Euc-Ad-Arez-Chus) is his son Chus: 
and, lastly, Alorus and Daonus the Shepherd was 
Nimrod ; for it is expressly said of him that he 
took the title of " Shepherd. The rest are foreign 
to the catalogue; and through ignorance have 
been inserted. 

It is said that both Oannes and Sisuthrus in* 
structed men in the knowledge of letters, and 
committed many things to writing. Ano^it is the 
opinion of many learned men that letters were not 
unknown to the people of the antediluvian world. 
Pliny says, Literas semper arbitror Assyria fuisse. 
But this was only matter of opinion ; and as he, 
a professed geographer, makes no distinction be- 


■*^' ■ > " ' ' . L I i-iil 1^ 


'* Amenon may be Menon 111 expressed, tbe same as Men or 
Men«s. This was one of the most antient of the sacred titles. 
Anticlides in iBgypto invenisse quendam nomine Menona tradit, 
qnindecim annos ante Phoroneum antiquisi»imum Grseciae regem: 
idque monumentis adprobare conatur. plinii Nat. Hist. 1* 7' 
c 56, 

'^ Abydenus 9.bove quoted. 
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t^een theAssy rims and Babylonians, who w«re two 
very di^erent people, fcut introduces the former by 
mistake ?far the latter : we cannot pay much re- 
gard to his notions in chronology. If the people of 
the^rst ages .had been possessed of so valuable A 
secret as that of writing, they would never have 
afterwards descended to means less perfect for the 
explanation of their ideas. And it is to be ob- 
served, that the invention of hieroglyphics was 
certainly a.disc0very of the Clialdeans; and made 
use of in die first ages by the Egyptians ; the very 
nations, who are supposed to have been possessed 
<jf the superior and more perfect art. They might 
retain the former, when they became possessed 
of the latter ; because their antient records were 
entrusted to hieroglyphics : but, had they been 
possessed of letters originally, they would never 
have deviated into the use of symbols : at least, 
for things, which were to be published to the 
world, and which were to be commemorated for 
ages. Of therr hieroglyphics we have samples 
without end in Egypt; both on obelisks, and in 
their syringes : as also upon their portals, and 
other buildings. Every mummy almost abounds 
with them. How comes it, if they had writing 
-so early, that scarely one specimen is come down 
to us; but that every example should be in the 
least. perfect character? For my part, I believe 
that there was no writing antecedent to the law 
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at Mount Sina. Here the divine art was pronmt-* 
gated ; of which other nations partook : the Ty- 
rians and Sidonians firsts as they were the nearest 
to the fountain-head. And when this discovery 
became more known ; even then I imagine, that 
its progress was very slow : that in many countries, 
whither it was carried, it was but partially re- 
ceived, and made lisft, of to no purpose of conse- 
quence. The Romans carried their pretensions to 
letters pretty high ; and the Helladian Greeks 
still higher ; yet the former marked their years 
by a nail driven into a post: and the ut- 
most effort of Grecian literature for some ages 
was simply to write down the names of the 
Olympic victors from Coraebus ; and to register 
the priestesses of Argos. Why letters, when in^ 
troduced, were so partially received, and em- 
ployed to 80 little purpose, a twofold reason may 
be given. First, the want of antecedent writings, 
to encourage people to projceed in the same track. 
Where science is introduced together with letters; 
the latter are more generally received, and more 
abundantly used. For the practice of writing, 
or, in other words, composing, depends upon 
previous reading, and example. But the Cadmi- 
ans, who brought letters to Greece, brought those 
elements only ; and those much later, I believe, 
than is generally imagined. Nor had the Hella- 
dians any tendency to learning, till they were 


aitrak^ned by the Asiatic Greeks, and the island*' 
ers, who had been sooner initiated in science* 
They had made a great progress; while their 
brethren in the west were involved in ^darkness. 
And this early knowledge was not owing to any 
superiority of parts ; but to their acquaintance 
with the people of the east, and with the writings 
of those countries ; by which they were benefited* 
greatly. Composition depends upon science : it 
was introduced jn Hellas together with philoso- 
phy. Anaxagoras of Claz.omenae brought the 
learning of the Ionic school to Athens : he was 
Succeeded by Archelaus, of whom Socrates was a 
ifbllower. Writing, I am sensible, was antece- 
dent : but at this time it became general. About 
this period, Theognis, ^schylus, and Pindar 
shone forth in poetry ; and the antient comedy 
was first exhibited. After which, wonderful 
specimens of genius were in every kind displayed. 
Another reason for this deficiency seems to have 
been the want of such materials as are necessary 
for expeditious and free writing. The rind and 
leaves of trees, and shells from the sea, can lend 
but small assistance towards literature : and stones 
and slabs are not calculated to promote it much 
further. Yet these seem to have been the best 
meanS; they could in early times procure, to mark 
down their thoughts, or commemorate an event. 
The Chaldeans and Babylonians are greatly cele- 
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braced for t^k wisdom and learning-: $ind they 
were undoubtedly a most wonderful people ; an.d 
had certainly all the learning tha^ could arise 
fix)nj bieroglyphical representations. They had, 
I make no doubt, the knowledge of lines, by 
which geometrical problems must be illustrated : 
and they had the use of figures for numejcation : 
1)ut J imagine, that they were without letters for 
ages. Epigenes said that the Babylonians, who 
were great observersr of the heavens, had accounts 
of ^hose observations for seycn hundred and 
twenty years, written upon plinths baked in the 
sun. ** ^pig^nes apud Babylonios 720 annorum 
observationes siderum cOctilibus laterculis inscripr 
tas.docet gravis auctor in primis. Qui minimuni, 
JBerosus et Critodemus, 490 annorum. Ex quo 
^apparet a^ternus literarum usus. I can see no 
iproof from hence of the eternity of letters, <fQT 
which Phny contends : nor, indeed, do I believe, 
that letters existed among thepi at the time of 
,which he speaks. For if fh^y hjad been so fortu- 
nate as to have had fqr sp long a tifiie these ele- 
ments, they were too ingenious a people not to 
have used them to h^tte^ .purpose. The Babylo- 
nians had writing among 'themts.opuer than mo^t 


••*r 


5*Plinii.Hi8t. Nat. 1. 7. p. 413- Some prefix M. or Jdilleto 
.the other numbers, and inake t}ie sums, 1^20 §iid .14^. ^ 
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nations of the earth : but the yekrs taken notice 
of by Epigenes were antecedent to their having 
this knowledge : at which time they were ingeni- 
ous, and wise above the rest of the sons of men^ 
but had no pretensions to literature properly so 
called. For, as I have before mentioned, I can- 
not help forming a judgment of the learning of a 
people from the materials with which it is expe-* 
dited, and carried on. And I should think that 
literature must have been very scanty, or none at 
all, where the means abovementioned were applied 
to. For it is impossible for people to receive any 
great benefit from letters, where they are obliged 
to go to a shard or an " oyster-shell for infor- 
mation, and where knowledge is consigned to a 
pantile. As to the high antiquity assigned to 
letters by Pliny ; it is impossible to give any cre- 
dence to that author, who from 720 years infers 
eternity, and speaks of those terms as synonymous. 


^' Ostracismus, Pctalismus, Liber, Folium, Tabella, Later- 

cnla^ 

From writiog upon leave» and shells, came the terms Petals* 
mus and Ostracismus among the Greeks : from the bark of trees 
came Libri of the LatiQ3. 
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1 Took notice, when I was treating of the firist 
apostasy, and rebellion upon earth, that it was a 
remarkable a^ra when ' Scythiismus was said to 
have commenced. This was attended with Hel- 
lenismus, which by some is brought after, but 
seems to have prevailed about the same time; 
What the purport is of these terms has never been 
satisfactorily explained. In respect to Scythis- 
mus, we may be thus far assured, that it is a 
term which relates to a people styled Scythse'; and 
they were the same from whom the region called 
Scythia had its name. There were several coun- 
tries of this deilominatton : but what relation 
could the people have with Babylonia ? and how 
can we imagine that their history could precede 
the asra of dispersion,, yet so it will appear ? 

As I am>thereforc about to treat of these na- 
tions, it will be proper to say soinething of the 


' P. 21. 31. of this Tolume. 
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learned Monsieur Pezron, whose notions upon 
this head are remarkable. He seems to have been 
the founder of a new system, in which he has 
had many followers ; and all that science, which 
I suppose to have been derived to the western 
world from Babylonia and Egypt, they bring 
from the Sac®, and Scythians of the north; 
making it take its rise beyond Media and Mount 
Imaiis^ in the upper regions of Asia, We are 
particularly informed by Pezron, that there was 
9, people in these parts; who in the first ages 
spread themselves over Bactria and Margiana; 
and p:roceedii)g by Armenia and Cappadocia, at 
last passed over into £urope. The whole of this 
continent they conquered, and held under the 
names of Oomarians, Cimmerians, Celts, tod 
Scythce. Ff om hence he takes upon him to shew, 
that the Gaulish and Celtic, nations were from the 
tipper regions of Asia, and particularly from those 
countries which lay beyond the Bactrians and 
Medes. He takes notice, that there was in l^besf 
parts a city named Comara^ mentioned by Ptolemy 
and others ; and, frqm the similitude which suh- 
sists between Comarians and Gomariaus, the 
learned writer is induced to bring the sons of 
Gomer, by whom Europe is supposed in part to 
have been peopled, from the regions about Thebet 
and Tartary. As he proceeds methodically in the 
history of this people, I will ley before the reader 
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an epitome of what he advances, and this iu as 
precise and fait a manner as I am able. 

^ The ComarianSy says Pezron, are by Ptolemy 
placed in Bactrmna, near the sources of tht 
rdxartesy towards the most eastern boundaries of 
' Sogdiana : and they are represented as a powerful 
and warlike people. They passed the mountains of 
Margiana^ and made an irruption into that coun- 
try. It was then in the possession of the Mede^ 
eoUed Arii; but tkey were qftef^wards styled Par^ 
thianSy a name imposed by the conqueroi's. By 
this is meant persons parted^ or separated, 
from the Celtic word to bart, because they werf 
espelkdf and severed from their country. These 
separatists in return^ f^nding that they could not 
retaliate but by, abusive language^ called the others^ 
by way ofridicule, ScACiC, or Sacj^ nooning % 
it Noxiiy LatroneSy Sackers; peopl^P who 
SACK ANP slay* Thesc Saca seized upon Bac* 
trianaj and made themselves masters of the most 
eligible part of Armenia, which they called Sa'- 
casene, after the name which had been given to 

" ' I I ■ n ■! ■ i> » ■ I I ■ » ■ » I « ■! ■ I i ■ ■ ■ — — ^^^aa— ^ 

« 

^ See chap. 3. 4. 5. 6. of Monsieur Pegron's worki eDtitled, 
The Antiquities of Nations ; more particularly^ of the Celtaa at^ 
Gauls: by Monsiear Pezron, Doctor in Divinity), md Abb£ of 
La Ckanac^e. Englished by Mr. Jones, 170(u 

' C. 3. p. 18. 
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ikemsehes. They afterwrds passed into * Cappa- 
dochj and took possession of all that part which 
lay upon the Etwine Sea. The person wtu> con^ 
ducted them in these enterprizes was one Acmon. 
This name occurs in Stephanus^ who mentions^ that 
a city in Phrygia was built by * Acmon, and styles 
him AxjMft^y Ts Motywij Acmon^ the son of Man, on 
Maneus. It is likely that Acmon, or Ach-Man^ 
as perhaps the word wa^ pronounced by the Saca^ 
signified properly the son of man, or of the race 
of man. 

In the mean time the Cimmerians, who were of 
the same family, went by the north ; and haoing 
made various incursions^ at last settled above the 
EuTine Sea, near the Palus Maotis. If any 
should be diffident about what is here advanced, let 
him consult Plutarch^ Posidonius, Diodoruf, and 
Strabo. 

' Thus, S2iys Pezron, have I conducted the Saca 
from their original place of residence to Armenia 
and CappadQcia ; but, as if this * famo\is nation 


^ Josephus and Syncellus make the Gomerians the first -inha* 
bitants of Cappadocia. To/xfp, e£ hv Kawa^oxif. SyncelL p. 49* 
Tbey were the people attacked by the Sacae, who seiaed upon the 
best of the conntry. 

* Of AcmoD I have before spoken in my second Yolame. 
Acmon was a title of the Drity. AnyM9' Kf^ni, Ov^amc Uesych. 

• C. 8. p. 45, 
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were of a sudden lost, we Jiear no more of them. 
Their name seems to be quite extinct, and the 
people annihilated. And here a discovery is to be 
made of matters, which have lain cwcealed from 
all antient historians. I am now to bring to light 
many great and important truths, which they could 
never Arrive at. After the Saca had entered 
Upper Phrygia, as if they had gone into another 
world, they quitted their antient name, which they 
probably detested, and were now called Titans. I 
never could comprehend why they took the- name ; 
whether it was through some mystery, or a mere 
caprice, that they affected it, or to make themselves 
''formidable. These events were long before the 
war of Troy. The conquests of Acmon were prior 
to the birth of Abraham, and the foundation if 
the * Assyrian monarchy^ This prince was suc^ 
ceededin his kingdom by Uranus, who conquered 
Thrace, Greece, and the island Crete; and after ^ 
wflrds fell violently upon the other provinces of 
Europe, and carried all before him to th^ utter^^ 
most boundaries of Spain* He also subdued Math 
ritania. Uranus ufos succeeded by Saturn ; and 
Saturn by Jupiter, who was three hundred years 


■••^ 


^ C. 8. p. 46. 

' C. 8. p. 48. Even Uranus is by this writer supposed to have 
beenb^pre Abraham. C, 12. p. 83* 


# 

btfoTt Mcses. * This last entrusted me pai^t ^f his 
vast empire to his brother Pluto^ and another to 
his cottsin-german A tlas, who was styled Telamon. 
He was a person of high stature : and Ttlajnon^ 
in the language of Jupiter, signified a ' TAit 
man; tell being tali, and most signifying 
biak. 

In this detail there arc many exceptionable 
jk6sitions, which are too palpable to need any dis- 
cussion. I shaH therefore take notice only of 
&ome of the principal facts upon which his system 
is founded. He tells us, that while the Sac» 
iyere proceeding by the south, the Cimmeriaos, 
irho likewise came from Bactriana, are supposed 
*to take their rout by the north of Asia; and they 
are represented as making their way by force of 
arms, till they settled upon the ■'' Palus Maeotis. 
And it is requested by Pezron, if any should 
' dbubt the truth of what he advances, that they 
Would apiply to the best Grecian historians* But 
these writers have not a syllable to the purpose* 
That there were such a people as the Cimmerians 
upon the Macolts, is as certain as that there were 
Phrygians in Troas, and Spartans at LacedasmoA^ 


• C. 12. p. 84. 

'^ Herodotus makes mention of the march of tlie CimmeriaDS ; 
and proves it to hftve been in a quite contrary direction from the 
Palus Mseotis towards Caucasus, and the cast. 1. 4. c. 12. 


fetit that they came from Bactria, and fought 
their way through different coutitrics ; that they 
were the brethren of the " Scythians, styled Sacse, 
and took the upper rout, when the others were 
making their inroad below, are circumstances 
which have not the least shadow of evidence. 
They are not mentioned by the authors to whom 
he appeals, nor by any writers whatever The 
conquests of Uranus] and the empire given to 
Jupiter, are incredible. It would be idle to 
trouble ourselves about a circumstance which 
does not merit a serious confutation. The con- 
quests of Osiris and Sesostris have as good title to 
be believed. To these we might add the exploits 
of the great prince Abcamaz, who ruled over the 
whole earth. His rib was shewn to the " Jew of 
Tudela, at Damascus; and by the most exact 
measurement it was nine spans long, and two in 
breadth, ^ so that his stature was in proportion to 
his dominions. But, setting aside these fabulous 
histories, which confute themselves, let us exa- 
mine one circumstance in the account of the 
learned Pezron, upon which his whole system 


*' Strabo says, the Cimmerians were driven out of their country 
by the Scythians. TiiTtf< (asp ovy ^Kififii(i«$) tf;ii?sa9m9 tn rttt rovMf 
S*«fi»i. L. 11. p. 756. 

'^ Befijamia Tudeiensis. p. 56. 
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depends. He tells us, that after the Sacs had 
entered Cappadocia, they seemed in a manner 
extinct; but they appeared again under the 
name of Titans, and carried on their conquests 
under the same hero, Acmon, This, he says, is 
a discovery of the greatest importance, which 
was unknown to every antient historian, and had 
lain dormant for ages. And for the history of 
the Saca? he appeals to Strabo ; and particularly 
concerning their inroad into Cappadocia, from 
whence they are supposed to have proceeded to 
the conquest of all Europe. But, in the execu- 
tion of this grand and pleasing scheme, he is 
guilty of an oversight, which ruins the whole of 
his operations. Carried on by a warm imagina- 
tion, he has been erecting a baseless fabric which 
cannot subsist for a moment. The passage in 
Strabo, upon which he founds his notions, makes 
intirely against him. This writer speaks thus of 

the SaCSe : '^ X»x»i fAivroi Tir»g»irXri(ri»^ ifoing iTromr 

vavTo ro^q KifAfAi^iokg. The excursions of the Saw 
were like those of the Cimmeinans. In thi§ de^ 
scription the author refers to a prior circumstance. 
Now the excursions of the Cimmerians were, in 
the reign of '* Ardys, the son of Gyges, king of 


"L- 11. p. 779, 

^^ Herodotus. 1. 1, c. 6, \o^ iQ, 


Lydia, long after the Trojan war, and still far- 
ther removed from Abraham, and the supposed 
foundation of the Assyrian empire. And in proof 
of this being the author's meaning, we find him 
Stfterwards more explicitly shewing, that these 
excursions of the Sacse were as late as the empire 
of the Persians. The account is so particular 
?ind precise, that I will lay it at large before the 
reader. '* The inroads of the Sacce were very like 
those of the Cimmerians and Treres, some of them 
being made to a great distance^ and others nearer 
home. For they not only got possession of Media, 
but also seized upon the most eligible part of 
Armenia, which they called Sacasene, after their 
men name. They advanced as far as Cappadocta; 
especially towards that part of it which borders 
upon the Euxine sea, and is called the region of 
^ontus. Thus far all is right: but observe the 
sequel. Here, as they werz giving themselves up 
tpfeastijfg 0nd jollity from the plunder which they 
had taken, fhey were set upon in the night by some 
pf the Persian Satrap^^ and all cut off. Pezron 
therefore might well say that the Sacs, in the 
midst pf their exploits, seem at once to have 


f ' - J ' i- .4>>>^ ■ 


**L. 11. p. 779- 

rm Vit^ti9 rf»Tiiy«i yvxrvp, «p^iiy wth^ nfennaav. Ibid. 
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been annihilated, and their name extinct Strabo 
tells us that they were totally ruined : a^hv avT»? 
iifoin(fotv : the Persians cut them all off to a man. 
Hence we may sec of what great oversights this 
learned man was guilty in the prosecution of his 
scheme. First, in supposing these Sacse to have 
been of as great antiquity as the Patriarchs, and 
antecedent to the foundation of Assyria, who 
were manifestly as late as the reign of '* Cyrus. 
Secondly, in giving the character of universal 
conquerors to a set of banditti, who in one attack 
were extirpated. Lastly, in attributing the most 
material circumstances in the antient history of 
Europe to a people who were never there. Thus 
is this fairy vision brought to an end. The history 
of the Titans, the achievements of Acmon, the 
empire of Jupiter, the part delegated to Tal-man, 
are quite effaced ; and much labour and ingenuity 
has been expended to little purpose. In short, 
the whole Celtic system is ruined ; for the Sacse, 
upon whom it depended, are stopped in their 
career, and no ' more heard of; and all this is 


"^ 


*^ Strabo says, tbrat, ac co Hi ng to some historians, it was Cyrus 
who cut them off. 1. 11. p. 780. But it was probably an age 
later when the Persian empire was more established. Sed the 
passage : *0» ^, eri Kv^o^ «.tJ^. See tlso Diodorus Sic. 1. 2. 
p. 119. 
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tfiuifest frwi ihe au.tkori^s to which P^afoh 
appeals. Such too frequently are the quotations 
made me of by people of an ^ager disposition; 
iirhich,4 9B they ure introduced^ ^^nswer but ii;L 
part.; when ej;a]|^i»ed9 are., totally repugnant. 
His jeasonin^ thcoughout .i§ carried on; by a 
•chain, of which tiot one link is fairly connected. 

An jiQgenious writer and antiquary of our 
4>wn nation has followed the steps of Pezron, 
and added to his system largely. He sup^ 
poses, thait all sciei=>ce centered of old in Bactria, 
called *^ Bochary, or the land of Books, which 
Pezrofl had suppose<l to have been the principal 
place of rcjsideQce of his Sacae. He accordingly 
idls us^ that 'm these parts we must look for the 
-^igin of tlie Titans, Cd.t% and Scythas. We are 


'^ See the History and Chronolo^ of the Fabulous Ages, by 
Wise. p<lip. andj)ote(l) in another treatise, he says: Pezron 
provesy that UranuSf Callus, Saturft, and Jupiter ^ were no imaginary 
Wwgs, hut the true names of Celtic emperors ^ who were more generally 
himm hy the name cfl^bans. ' Wise. Dissertation -qxx the Language, 
Learning, &c. of £urope. It appears^ that Uranusj Saturn^ and 
JvpUer were powerful prini^es ; sovereigns over a vast empire^ comprC" 
heading all Europef,-and a great part^qf Asia. Ibid. p. 55» These 
writers were too modest in limiting Jupiter's empire, which they 
Aigbt as well ^faav^ extended over all the earthy especially as they 
might have quoted autbocity for it. Toy a«» (jf^o-t), B^^^^^mt 
tw^lfftvwTKw^if^. J>iodorus. .1.3. p. 194. 
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likewise informed by another Writer^ that naaf 
Cashmire and Thebet they speak good *' Irish at 
this day. The learned Salmasius also deduces 
every thing from Scythia- '^ Nulla fere Europe 
gens nee Astx, quin a septentrione proman vent, 
&c. Scythia igitur, quas ad septentrionem, om- 
nes fere gentes evomuit Bat what are we to un-^ 
derstand by Scythia ? It is an nnlimited, unde- 
fined term, under which Grecian ignorance shel* 
tered itself. Whatever was unknown northward 
was called Scythian. It is certain, that vast bo- 
dies of men have at times come from the north : 
though Salmasius carries his notions to a degree 
of extravagance. But giving his opinion a full 
scope, What has this to do with the language and 
learning of Europe ; which by many are so uni- 
formly deduced from the same quarter ? It is 
notorious, that this vast track of country called, 
ignorantly, Scythia, was possessed by people es- 
sentially dififering from one another. Timonax, a 
Vriter of great antiquity, took notice of fifty na- 
tions of *° Scythians. Mithridates had twenty- 
two " languages spoken within his territories^ 


*' See Parsons, in- his treatise styled Japhet. 
»* De Hellenistic^, p. 366. 

I^Kv^vt. Scholia in Apollon. 1. 4. v. 320. 
^' Mithridates daarum ct viginti gentium Rex, totidem Jinguis 
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'most of which were esteemed Scythic. The peo-^ 
))le of Colchis at one tittte carried on z great 
trade ; and variety of inland nations came down 
to their marts. According to Timosthenes, they 
were not less than three hundred, which had each 
their particular " language. And even afterwards, 
in the times of the Romans, it is said, that they 
were obliged to keep up an hundred and thirty 
interpreters to carry on traffic. Yet we are apt to 
speak of the Scythians collectively as of one fii- 
mily, and of one language, and this the Titanian 
or Celtic. *' The Titan language^ says Wise, was 
tmiversal in Europe : the Titan language^ the veh- 
ide of all the knowledge which daxvned in Europe. 
—The Titans^ masters of all the knowledge derived 
from the sons of Noah. And who these Titans 
were, he repeatedly shews, by saying, that they 
were thefrst civilizers of mankind, and Scythians. 
The true Scuthai, or Scythians, were undoubtedly 
a very learned and intelligent people : but their 


wtap 


jura dixit. Plin. I. 7. c. 24. p. 387. See Aulus Gellius. 1. 17. 
c. 17. There were twenty-six languages among the Albani. 
Strabo. 1. 11. p.7$8. See also Socratis Hbt. Eccles. 1.1. c.19. 
P* 49. BofSoftHf tin itpXAa, hmfQfoti ^viAtta yTM^ffeti^* 

** Plin. 1. 5. c. 5. p. 305. Many of these were probably only 
dialects. Yet there must have been in some instances a real dif- 
breace of language ; and cohsequently a dbtinction of people. 

*^ P. 56. 
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(Migin i$ not to be looked for in the xior t& df 
Asia^ and the deserts of Tartary. Their history 
was from another quarter, as J purpose to shew» 
How can we suppose one uniform languagje tf 
have beeu propagated from a part of the world 
where there was such variety ? And how could 
this language be so widely extended as to reacb 
from Bactria to Thrace, and from thence to the 
extremities of Europe ? What adds to thje diffi- 
culty is, that all this was effected, if we may be* 
lieve our author, six hundred years before Moses. 
Then it was, that Jupiter subdued all Europe 
from Thracia to Gades. As to the learning sup- 
posed to be derived from these Scythians, it i$ 
certainly a groundless surmise. The greater part 
of these nations, commonly styled Scythic, were 
barbarous to the last d^ree. There are no mo- 
nimients, nor writings, remaining, nor any upon 
record, which can afford us the least idea of 
their being liberal, or learned. The Hnxxs and 
Avares were of these parts ; who over-ran the 
empire in the fourth century : but their character 
had nothing in it favourable. They were so rude 
in feature and figure, and such barbarians, that 
they were not thought ** human. It was a com- 
mon notion, that they were begotten by devib 


** Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. p. 104. 
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upon the tKMlies of sam^ savage hags, who were 
found wild in the woods. Procopius says, that they 
neither had letters, nor would hear of them : so that 
their children had no instruction. He calls them 
'^ avfiKMt ic«^ e^fAiXirwroi ; quite dtcf^ and woers^ to 
aft science. In short, all the Tartarian nations 
of ^ old seem to have bieen remarkably rude. But 
it may be said, that the people spoken of by Pez*^ 
ron and Wise were of Baetria and Margiana« 
They may plaee them as they please : still they 
are no other than the Saca^ Nomades ; a Tarta- 
rian clan, who from Strabo "appear to have been 
in a continual roving state till they were cut off^ 
But after all, who in their senses would think of 
looking for the Titans among the Tartars, or de^ 
dnce all science from the wilds of MargiaiaaF 
But if these countries had all the learning that 
ever Egypt or Greece boasted, how was it trans* 
mitted to Europe ? How could it be derived td 
us, when so many, and such mighty, nations in* 
terveced ? We have seen the plan adopted by 
Pezr^n ; which \^a6 found defective ftrom the very 
authorities to which he appealed : and Wise pro- 
ceetls ilpon the same system. These were both in 


<■ " » 
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*• Procopios. BeH. Gotb. 1. 4. c. 3. 1. 4. c. l^. 
** I sjiy of old : for there have in latef times been «Qipo in- 
etances to the conti'ary. 
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their time respectable persons onf^ccount of their 
learniDg : but they have certainly* lowered them- 
seWes by giving into these idle reveries. What 
can be inore fallacious than the notion adopted by 
*^ Wise, of the antiquity of the Scythians from 
the height of their ground ? JVhich lieight^ he- 
says, . ihe Scythians urged in their dispute with 
the Egyptians^ as a chief argument of the anti^ 
quity of their rmtion : and the Egyptians, at least 
other good judges, acquiesced in the proof. The 
notion was, according to Justin, from whom i^ 
is borrowed, that, as the earth Mras once ove^* 
flowed, the higher grounds emerged first, and 
consequently were i^rst inhabited. And that Scy^ 
thia was the highjer ground, they proved from 
€his, because all the rivers of ^cythia descended 
from the north to the south, and ran towards^ 
Egypt ** Porro Scythiaro adeo editiorcra om- 
nibM$ terris esse, ut cuncta flumina ibi nata in 
Mteotim^ turn deinde in Ponticum, et iEgyp- 
tiam mare decurrant. What a strange proof 
i»thisr and what an argument to be laid be- 
fore the Egyptians? They lived upon the Nile, 
unci frpm the same principles might draw a difr 
ferent conclusion. As their river ran in a contrary 
direction, from south to north, they had the 


-T-»- 


*^ Religion and Learning of Europe, p. 9, 
•' Justin. 1. 2. c. 1. 
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same iieason to *^ insist that Upper Egypt' and 
Etbiopia were the higher grounds, and the more^ 
antient countries : and they would be 30 far id 
the right, as the earth is certainly higher as we- 
advance towards the equator, than it is towards 
the poles. As to the Tanais running from north to 
soutli, and so entering the Palus Mceotis and Pon- 
tiis EuxinuSy it is well known that there are many 
rivers upon the coast of the Black Sea which run 
ip various and contrary directions ; consequently 
different countries must be equally supereminent, 
and have the same title to be the most antient, 
which is absurd and a contradiction. The learned 
Pezron argues no better, when he tries to shew the 
similitude which subsisted between the Sacee and 
the antient Gauls. He takes notice from Hero«* 
dotus that the Amyrgian Sacee wore breeches like 
the Gauls ; and, having observed that they were 
an enterprising people, and given, an account of 
their dress and arms, he concludes by saying, 
Wt may J upon the whole^ find in these Qomarians 
ofMargiana the language^ arms, habit, with the 
restless /ind warlike spirit of our antient CeittB. 
Will any body take upon him to deny that they 
came originally from this Asiatic nation? Yet, 
after all, I cannot assent, for I do not see the re^ 


^ Tbc Egyptians did insist upon it. See Diodorus. 1. 1 . p. 10. 
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sfmh]$mwi and tjieauthoiity upon wbiokl pnoeeed 
ifk that of Her odetiM^ tp wbom he seods ne« This 
WtlM* takes notice both of the Ba0iria&» aadf the 
Smu, H& aaya dtat the Bactoians ware; archetSi 
and uaed bowa nade of their ockiBtry real or 
oantf, and had short, darts^ In ath^r jespqcts^ 
th^y ware accotUenrd like tbei Medes^ who Ksofe 
tiaraa, tunica, and breeches,, with adaggca at their 
gir4Ie» The Sacb, or Amyrgkns, had axf^ apcm 
their heads which tenninated above in a point; 
they bad also breeches. Their chaef arms were 
bows aad arro\¥S with a dagger ; also battle-aaei 
^od sag^afs. I^et us mow turn and view the hai»<* 
^iQeots of the Ceitse^ and see i£ any resemhbBce 
subsisted. Their chief weapons^ accoidiag ta 
PolybiuA^ i'ivy* and Csesar^ were a lonig dsit, er 
framea; and a kmg euttiog sword^ fanot pmntkss; 
and they used an immenfie ahieid,, wbich. covered 
the whole body* Tliiey had helmeta upon tkeir 
headi& which were ornamented with the wings of 
a bird for a crest,, or else with the horns of soma 
wild animal To bows and arrows they were 
stnnger% ot did but seldom nse them. From 
hence we may see that they were in notbiog 
similar, bot breeches and bravery ; and of the 
former they were divested when they fought, tot 
they went into battle naked. 

Great respect is certainly due to men of learn- 
ii)g» and a proper regard should be paid to their 
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memory : but they forfeit much of this esteem 
when they misapply their talents, and put them- 
selves to these shifts to support an hypothesis. 
They may smile at their reveries, and plume them-* 
selves upon their ingenuity in finding out such 
expedients, but no good c^n possibly arise from 
it, for the whole is a fallacy and imposition. And 
a person who gets out of his depth, and tries to save 
himself by such feeble supports, is like an ideot 
drowning without knowing his danger, who 
laughs, and plunges, and catches at every straw. 
What I have said in respect to these two learned 
men will, I hope, be an argument to all tho^e 
who follow their system. 
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SCYTHiE, SCYTHIA, SCYTHISMUS,. 


AND HELLENISMUS: 


AI90 OF THS 


lONES AND HELLENES of BABYLONIA; 


▲KX> OF TH£ 


HELLENES of EGYPT. 


As we have been for so many ages amused with 
accounts of Scy thia ; and several learned moderns, 
taking advantage of that obscurity in which iti 
history is involved, have spoken of it in a most 
unwarrantable manner, and extended it to an un- 
limited degree : it may not be unsatisfactory to 
inquire what the country originally was; and 
from whence it received its name. It is necessarjr 
first of all to take notice, that there were many 
regions, in different parts of the world so Called, 
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There was a province in * Egypt, and another in 
Syria, styled Scythia. There was also a Scythia 
in Asia Minor, upon the Thermodon * above Ga- 
latia, where the Amazons were supposed to have 
resided. The country about Colchis, and Iberia ; 
also a great part of Thrace, and Moesia ; and all 
the Tauric Chersonesus, were styled Scythic. 
Lastly, there was a country of this name far in 
the east, of which little notice has been hitherto 
taken. It was situated upon the great Indie 
Ocean; and consisted of awidely*extended region, 
called ' Scythia Limyrica. But the Scythia spo< 
ken of by the antient Greeks, and after thein 
taken notice of by the Romans, consisted of 
those countries which lay upon the coast of the 
Euxine ; and especially of those upon the north, 
and north-eastern parts of that sea. In short, it 
was the region of Colchis, and all that country 
at the foot of Mount Caucasus, as well as that 
upon the Palus Masotis, and the Borysthenes, 
which was of old esteemed * Scythia. As the 

' Ptolem. Geog. 1.4. c. 5. p. 121. 

* £jev0i« vvtf my r«Aari»y. Diod. Sic. 1. 5. p. 302. 

' Arriani Periplus Maris Erythrsei. 

^Ibe people were of Cuthite original ; a part of that bod/ 
^rliich came (toin Egypt. Anyv^rtwu u»$iiiki •i&w h SxtfO^r It* 
T«ro«iH fii9iim;^oiK avTiTf mm htyn^hu S^kol. in Pindar. Pyth» 
«d. 4* V. ^6. 
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Qneks li^re iguof^t cf the part of the \7otld 
whidi lay beyoii4 ; or had tEt very imperfect kno\r^ 
Iddge of it; they often oooiprehended this too 
under the wtm denomiiiation. Many^ howarer^ 
did Aot extend their ideas so far ; but looked upos 
the coast above-specified to have been ihe bound^i 
aiy northward of the habitable ^ world. Hence 
we read of extremum Tanam, ultimam Scythianiy 
att4 KAUKMrov c^x*'^^^*'^^ i CuucMus the hmndary af 
the wotUL And although upon the return of the 
Greeks, who had followed the fortunes of Cyrus 
the yottngeri some insight might be supposed to 
have been gained into those parts ; yet it amount- 
ed to little in the end ; as no correspondence wa$ 
kept up ; and the navigation of the Bosporus was 
seldom attempted. Hence it happened, that, till 
the conquests of Lucullus and Pompeius Magnus^ 


' Am ^ Ko^xi( 

Apollon. Rhod. 1. 2. t. 419* 
Extremum Tanaim si biberis, Lyce. Horat 1. 3. od. lOi 

^9eyD( fAiv IK Ti)Xif^oy itto/Aiy wtSoy, 

Sxviiff f( Mfiovy miatw ik t^jutM^v* iEsch. ProQieth. V. 1* 
Phlo speaks of earth beng eaaendked from Gades to the nver 
Phans. P}i9doD. p. 109* Herodotus was uncectam wbore £a* 
rope terminated. L. 4. c. 45. 

Colchidem Gised* oon Homerids solom temporibus, sed phi- 
ribos etiam seculis post^ orbis nostri ad orientem terminum essa 
credebant. Vossius de Idolalrii. L 1. c. 84. p* 177. 
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these ctmntries were to the nbrth-ea^t the timit^ 
of geographical knowledge : and even of thesd 
parts the accounts were very obi&cure and imper^ 
feck Yet, however unknown they had lain for 
ages, there was a time when the natives rendered 
themselves very respectable. For they carried on 
an extensive commerce ; and were superior in 
science to all the nations in their neighbourhood. 
Bot this was long before the dawning of learning 
in Greece: even before the constitution of many 
principalities, into which the Hellenic state was 
divided. They went under the name of Colchi- 
ansy Iberians, Cimnnerians, Hyperboreans, Alani. 
They got footing in Paphlagonia, upon the Ther- 
tnodon; where they were called Amazonians, and 
Ala^onians: alsoinPieria,andSithonia, near Mount 
Hasmus in Thrace. These were properly Scytbic 
nations : but the antients, as I have beforemen* 
tioned, often included under this name all that 
lay beyond them ; whatever was unknown, even 
from the Cronian and Atlantic seas one way, to 
Mount Tabis and the Corean sea the other. 

The nntient writers of Greece used to include all 
the northern nations in general under the name 
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^Strabo. 1. 11. p. 774. 
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of Scythians and Cdto-Scythiam. In this they 
went too far: yet the Scythic nations were 
widely extended, and to be met with on very 
different parts of the globe. As they ate re-* 
pmented of the highest antiquity, and of great 
power; and as they are said to have sub- 
dued mighty kingdoms ; and to have claimed 
precedency even of the Egyptians ; it will be 
worth our while to inquire into the history of this 
wonderful people; and to sift out the truth, if 
possibly it may be attained. Let us then try to 
iavestigate the origin of the people denominated 
Scythians, and explain the purport of their name. 
The solution of this intricate problem will prove 
of the highest importance ; as we shall thereby 
be able to clear up many dark circumstances in 
antiquity : and it will serve for the basis of the 
system upon which I proceed. To me then it 
appears very manifest, that what was termed by 
the Greeks £xu9«, Zitv(i«, £xvOix«, was originally 
Cutha, Cuthia, Cuthica; and related to the fa- 
mily of Chus. He was called by the Babylo- 
nians and Chaldeans, Cuth; and his posterity 
Cuthites and Cutheans. The countries where 
they at times ^ settled, were uniformly denomina- 

^ — * I J - ■ ^ — 

^ Cosistan in Persis was called Cuthsi or tfea land of CuUt. 
See Joseph. Antiq. 1. 9. c. 14. p. 507^ 
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ted from them. But what was properly styled 
Cutfaa, the Greeks expressed with a ' sigina 
prefixed; which, }K>wev)er trifling it may ap^ 
pear, has . been attended with fatal consequences. 
Whence this mode of expression arose is tmcer^ 
tain : it has universally obtained ; and has very 
much confounded the history of antient times^ 
and of this people in particular. In short the 
mistake reaches in its consequences much iardier 
than we may at first apprehend ; and being once 
detected will be the means of explaining many 
difficulties^ which cannot otherwise be solved; 
and a wonderful light will be thrown on the re- 
moter parts of history. 
As the Scythic colonies wene widely dispersed, 

■ ■ I . I I • - T - 1 " • I ' r K ^ t ' I f I r J 1 

• 

* So *¥Xii was by the Latines rendered' Sylva; Ivta^ septem; 
9y«Vy aerpo ; and from oXcy a9^9 of Oreece was ftmaed sat, sid 
lalum. Tbs river Ind«8 was often oalled filnias. tadttsab ia* 
colts 3indus appellatur. Plin. N. H. 1. 6.>.p. 31^. Vt of QkH* 
dea was styled Sur^ Xovf : and it is so nendered by $y;nce}his* 

priests of the sun at Dbdona, were called Selli. TheAlpes 
Cotdie are by Proeopiw styled Sutfrim. ^e 'l^lto Goth; 1. ST. 
p. 4pi7* And Lycophron* spenkingbf the Alps 4tl geiera^ i|y> 
stead of AAvia q^^ calls them SabXrui, Salpia. 

^ JUu S tf ^y tta p g ifcj y »» ♦ ; ( ;Qi i g » p mVL Tf W. T. 1^1, 

This letter is used by the Welch as an aspirate : and has^ un- 
dMbhtedfy^ bic#lntfodtteed by many nations fbi' the same pur- 
pose* ' , - • 
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\ will take them ib their turns^ and shew that 
they were alt of them Cuthic; that the people 
j^on the Indus were of the same "origin as those 
upon the Phasis and Thermodon; and that the 
Bativea of B^tlca in Iberia were related to botii* 
That the Bo^otiiuis and Athenians were in a great 
pleasure Cuthian^ I have endeavoured already to 
prove ; and what I term Cuthian, was by them un* 
doifbtedly styled Scythian. Hence Anacharsis the 
Hyperhorean plainly maintained that the Athe- 
nians weri apparently Scythic; which national 
characteristic he must have observed in their 
Isuiguage ^nd manners. ' Bjtftei. fij ft^iv i A»ax,»f^i^ 
vAKTfc 'E)i?wH rxuOi^M-i. In all other countries^ 
where this people settled, a like similitude will be 
found in their rites and customs, and a great 
correspondevce in their original history, and all 
this attended with a manifest analogy in the 
names of persons and places, and in the language 
of each nation, as far as we can arrive. 

It may be said, if by TuiAim, Scy thia, we are to 
nnderstand Cutbia, and by £Ku6ai, Cuthai or 
Cutheans, the same should obtain in all histories 
of thi^ people ; for the like mistake would be ob- 
servable in tlie accounts transmitted in the ac- 
counts of Chaldea and Babylonia, whence this 
people first came, as well as in those of Egypt, 


' Clem. Alexandr. Strom. 1. 1. p. S64. 
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where they for a long time residied: and, upon 
inquiry, we shall find this to have been the case* 
Cbus was by the Babylonians^ styled Culh, and 
the country of his posterity Cutha. His sons 
were the first rebels upon record. The building 
of the To^ver called Babel* is supposed to' 
have been effected under their direction : for 
Babel vf^as the place of habitation, whei^Q 
their imperious prince Nimrod, who urai^ 
called Alorus and Orion, resided. " The ^bi^ 
ginning of his kingdom, we are told by Moses^ 
mas BabeL In consequence of this it may be 
urged, that if the Cutheans of Gatchis or Greece 
4tre styied IxuScti, the same name should it sometimes ' 
found attributed to those af Babylonia api Chaldean 
It is no more than w& oii^ht to expect ; and we 
shall find that the natives of these countries are 
expressly so called. Epiphanius^ who has trans** 
tnitted to us a most curious epitome of the whole 
Scythic history, gives them this very appellation. 

'^ Atto h rs xXifJiotTog t8 v^og EvfUfirnu f k A^iocv HtitXiK^rtf 

r7rft)i/fljua(r6T)^ai/ wuifTsg x»rcc m^p p^f oyy cv*xPi.fio*iir ZKT0AI* 

3'kose nations, rohich reaok southward Jvom that 
fart of the world, where the two great continents 
of Europe and Asia incline to each other^ and are 


'^Gehes. c. 10. v. 10. 

" Epipbauius ad versus Hsercs. 1, 1. p. 6. 


connected^ were universally styled ** ScythiBy «c* 
eordhig to an appellation of long standing. These 
were of that family tabo of old erected the great 
tower (called Babel), and who built the eity 
Babylon. This is the plain purport of the his- 
tory, from whence we learn expressly that the 
Scythians w^re the Cuthians, and came from 
Babylonia, The works in which they were en- 
gaged, and the person from whom they were 
denominated, in short the whole of their history,' 
past all controversy, prove it. They were the 
same as the CfaialdaKc lonim utider a different name. 

*' Wc;-^f 'f^Twv afXnyo* yiytynyraij «? o axf»Cij^ tya 
Aoyo(, • A?ro ^8 lidVAK, ho^ oeyi^^ rtov ro¥ Tlvpyov otxoio" 
fA^o'^VTCof', on dn yAwerdTM iitfAtgtc-^ntrotv rtov avO^uiruv. The 

lanes were the leaders of this people according to the 
best information. They were descendants of one Ion 
or Imah^ who was concerned in the building of the 
tower when the language of mankind was confound-- 
ed. Thus we may obserA^e what light the histories of 


'^ The author 3upposes tbat all mankind were occupied in the 
building of the tower; and hence seems to think that all familiei 
were Scythic. But this i$ a great mistake. The Cuthites were 
the people principally engaged in that work ; and they are the 
family who are alluded to under the name of SxvOai. It was a 
particular and national appellation, and could not be appro- 
priated to all mankind. 

'^ Chron. Paschale. p. 49. Eusebii Chron. p. 7« 
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dil&reat oatidna» if duly compared, refteet }$pfm 
^ch other. Like evideoce may be obtained from 
other part$ of Epipbaaiua^ where it 13 mamftst 
that the term Soiithic ia a misnomtr for Ctithie. 
In de^cribipg the first agea of the world he tells 
us that, to the time of Serug^ the aeveBtb ifom 
Noah, tliere c^ntiQued a Scythiaa sue^taaion^ 
aod that the Scy thi4^ if ame waa prep^alent ^ "Etfr 

meaDiog that thi» period waa enteeioed the Scy« 
thian age. The same piece of hifttofy is to be 
found in £usebi«S| and other vritera» some of 
whom were prior to '^ Epipbanius. Now I th&ik 
it cannot be doubted, but that in (he ori^indl 
history, whence this was takeo, it waa KvO««« ni 
li»Soxfi a CuthiQ svfice$sim; h»% KttOvet.itn^wif^ mid 
it xpas th€ Cuthk name by %i>hich that, period wm 
marked. lurA^f/^^^ $dys this aiithoi' in aoother 

place, ^vjo xh imratnXv(riAU a^iV '*'' X^u^^ # JfVfn tkt 

deluge to the erecting ^ the tmsar Semtkwn pi^* 
wailed. This notation is perhaps carried too far 
back; but the Baeaning is plain; and what he 
alludes to IS certainly Cuthismus, Ku6»^/ao?. The 
purport of the passage teaches^ that from the time 


" ' ' ' ■■...-■.■ .. ■■ . p ... 4 I If f . .. r I 


'^ Epiplianius adv. Hasres. 1. 1. p. 8. afbo 1. 1. p. 9. Sqe also 
his Respons. ad Acbaiam et PauluiQ. p. 8. 9. 
" Eusebii C(iraiiicon. p. 13. 
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of the deluge to the construction of the tower 
was esteemed the Cuthic age. It was for the 
most part a period of usurpation and tyranny 
under the sons of Chus, which was in a great 
degree put a stop to at the dispersion j at least 
the intention of keeping mankind together, and 
constituting one great empire was prevented : for 
this seems to have been the design of the Cuthians 
and their teader. 

Some of the antient fathers, from terms ill un- 
derstood, divided the first ages into three or more 
epochas, and have distinguished them by as many- 
characteristics : " B«f e«f ..Tiuof, Barbarismus, which 
is supposed to have preceded tlie flood ; 2xue.a^|t««f, 
Scuthismus, of which I have been speaking ; and 
" 'ExAiivia-/»«f, Hellenismus, or the Grecian period. 
This last mu^t appear as extraordinary as any. 


-"f» 


««»., B«pf«f.cr^f, 2,„9,,^,5, •lw«„.,r^,c, l^iai^,^,. Chron. Pas- 
cWe. p. 23. This author makes Barbarismus precede the deluge- 
Scythismus comes after. ZKYOISMOX «». r«» V««' r» N«. ^,r» 

W| in?.. *. 'EMw9-/«« «.TX Chron. Pasch. p. 49. 

" A*, h « s.^i^ „ Afjj.*^ x». fc„j., -EX*,,.,^.;. Epiphan. 
• 1. p. 9. Z.^x. *«••« ««•«« ofl.T. T<i -BWi,,,^*. Euseb. Chron. 

Ll ; t V '-'" ""'"™""' **"•'* '"''^y " *"PP°»^'» 'o h^ve arisen,- 
«yled Jada«mu,, before the time of either Jews or Israelites. 
VOt. IV. Q 


1 
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For how was it possible for an Hellenic ftra t9 
have existed before the name of Hellas was known^ 
or the nation in being ? This arose, like the pre- 
ceding, from a mistake in terms, the word being 
warped from its original purport and direction. 
The Cuseans, or Cuthites, were the first apostates 
from the truth ; of which defection I have before 
taken notice. They introduced the worship of 
the sun, that great fountain of light ; and paid 
the like reverence to the stars, and all the host 
of heaven. They looked upon them as fountains, 
from whence were derived to men the most salu- 
tary *^ emanations. This worship was styled the 
fountain worship. The Grecians, just as they 
styled the Bay of Fountains on the Red Sea 
Elanites, from El Ain, might have called this 
characteristic of the times EAavi(r/M.or, Elanismus. 
But such a change would not satisfy them. They 
made some farther alteration, and rendered it, 
according to the Ionic dialect, EAAtjvio-jxoff, Hel- 
lenismus with an aspirate, and made it, by these 
means, relate to their own country. One of the 
titles of the Cusean shepherds, who came into 
Egypt, was taken from this worship, and derived- 


** Concerning fountain worship, or derimtSve virtucv see 
Pscllus and Jarablichus ; and Stanley upon the Chaldaic Religion* 
£l-ain, Solis fons ; the fountain of the sun. 


ftom El Airi, the fountain of light, which thej^ 
worshipped* But the Greeks expressed this afteir 
the same manner as the abov6 ; whence thej art, 
by many writers, styled ^ rLotfimg txxm?, Hdktivc 
or Grecian shepherds. They were truly £l-Ane*, 
^nd by race Cuthites. Many of them settled ihr 
Armenia, and at Colchis, and also upon the 
Palus Maeotis. They are taken noticie of uiidtt 
this name by ^ Claudian : 


i—^ 


patrianlque bibens Mseotida AlahUS. 


Procopius mentions, that all the nation^ about 
Caucasus, which we know to havfc beeh Cuthiteis, 
as far as the Portae Caucaseae, were comprfe-^ 
faended under the name of *' Alani. 

Some have thought that this distinction of 
times, takefa notice of by the ecclesiastical writers, 
was owing to some expressions of St; Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Colossians. "t)?ru hx m 'eax^v, ndt 


'^ *'EKK6tihfLUrvi i^vre(ni»f TtbifAtn^' 'E^XuFif. Synccllus. p. ol. 
*®InRufin. 1. 1. Y. 812. 

Ujxr arum mXet^y AXavoi t;^tf0-i. Procop. Goth. Hist. 1. 4. €. 9. 
p. 570. This comprehends all th« eountry of Iberia^ Golchis, 
and Circassia. 
'•*Coloss, c. 3. v. n» 

^ 
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lAf v9i(0(* ctXKct rot -srotyrXy x»i cy vetrh Xgirof^ fVheft 

there is neither Greek nor Jew^ circumcision nor 

unciixumcision ; Barbarian^ Scythian ; bond nor 

free; but Christ is all and in all. The Apostle plainly 

alludes to those invidious distinctions which sub- 

» 

sisted among men ; but what the fathers mention 
concerns the division of times, and the characters 
by which different epochas were <}istinguislied* 
Some writers, however, have gone farther, and 
from the words of St. Paul have added Judaismus, 
introducing it in the first ages, to which it could 
not possibly belong. For how could Judaism 
subsist before . there was either Jew or Israelite? 
In short, they have brought in succession, and 
at different asras, what the Apostle speaks of as 
subsisting together at the same time, even ip the 
age wherein he lived. 

Hellenismus, hawever, which led the way 
to these distinctions, was of antient date. 
The first innovation in religion was called by 
this name; which had no relation to Greece^ 
being far prior to Hellas, and to the people deno- 
minated from it. Though it began among the 
Cuthites in Chaldea, yet it is thought to have 
arisen from some of the family of Shem, who 
resided among that people. Epiphaniiis accord- 
ingly tells us, that Ragem, or RagaUy had for his 
son Seruchy when idolatry and Hellenismus Jirst be* 
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gan among men, *' TocyafA ym» rov Scj »;^ xa« tif J«TO 

ii^ etyi^uvix^ i ufuXoXarp$ix re, xa» o *£XXtii/td*jtAo;. By this 

we are only informed that idolatry and Hellenis- 
mus began in the days of Seruch : but Eusebius 
and other writers mention, that he was the 

author of this apostasy. **2«pa;^ one ta-punog fif^otro 

T» *ExAiiv*a-/A«. Seruch was the first who introduced 
the false worship, called Hellenismus. Some attri- 
bute also to him the introduction of ^^ images ; but 
nost give this innovation to his grandson Terah. 

Na%wp it ytwa. ro¥ ^ocfppty «yT£u6fv ysyoviv ai/J]p*«yTO- 

TXct(ri» — Si» TTif TK 0«pj{k T«y»iif, Nachor begat Tha-^ 
rah ; and in his time were introduced images for 
worship, which were fir st framed by his art. 

It is observable that Johannes Antiochenus 
styles the people of Midian Hellenes ; and speak- 
ing of Moses, who married the daughter of 
Jethro, the Cuthite, the chief priest of *^ Midian^ 


*^ Haeres. 1. 1. c. 6. p. 7» 

^ EuseEHChron. p, 13. See Chron, P^schale, and Syncellus; 
p. 94. 9^* Some suppose this innovation tQ hal# been intro« 
duced about the death of Pelcg. E9r» tup th ^»Xn^ rjiXfi/rii» irn 

Cedrenus. p. 15, 

** XijV;^^! «rpAn'of HffftTQ Xi^ff^»t yXt/iTToi? kcu rnXftKy ty^*©? *f^, 

•woyoio? T» N«i T» ^ixattf. Constant. Manasses. p. 2}^ 
** Epiphanius. 1, 1. p. 7, 
^^ Exodus, c. 2. V. I6, 
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}ie represents the womap, ** rnv ^vyxr^x loSo^ Vjh 
<rp3^*£/>s«c T«j^ 'Exxfivwv, (ifi^Me daughter of Jot her , tbei 
high-priest of the Hellenes. This is not so culpable 
as I h^ve somethnes thought it It is to b^ obr 
served, that the people of Midiail lived upon the 
upper and eastern recess of the Red Sea, where wa^ 
^ city called El Ain, the Elana of -^ Ptolemy, and 
Ailane of Josephus. It happens, that there are 
in the opposite recess fountains, which retain the 
name of El Ain at this day • apd they are likewise 
called by the Arabs Ain Mosh, or the fountain^ 
of Moses. Hence each bay has been %t ' tinie^ 
called Sinus Elanites, which has caused some con- 
fusion in the accounts given of these parts. The 
nether recess had certainly its name from the cele-r 
l)rated fountains of Moses, which ran into it ; 
Ibut the bay on thie other side was denominated 
from the people who there '° settled. They were 
Cuthites, of the same race as the lonim and Hel- 
knes of Babylonia, from which country they 


■-■ I ■ ■! ■ . I ■.! » ■ ■ ' W 


*' p. 76. Ij^. 

^ 'Hh E^(«y« K^rct i4tV*f^o}f xffftiyg rv 9i*vvvfjkti xo^^rov.^ PtoI^» 
1. 5. c. 17. p. 162. 

Ov vrofpv AtXanii <^^t»(. Joseph. Ant. L 8. c. 2. p« 437* 

Al^<el>9 vo>ni Apafiac Steph. Byzant. Aif^ag, Procop. Peraica. 
I. 1. c. 19. 

^° The bay is now called Bahhr al Akaba. S«^ Description 
d' Arabic par Mons. Niebuhr. 1773. p. 345. 
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came. They built the city Elana, and were called 
^* 'Hellenes, from the great luminary which they 
worshipped, and to whicl* their city was sacred. 
In the days of Moses the whole world seems to 
have been infected with the rites of the Zabians : 
and Jethro, the Cuthite, was probably high-priest 
of this order, whose daughter Moses '* married. 
The very first idolatry consisted in worshipping 
the luminary El Ain, which worship was accord- 
iagly styled Hellenismus. El Ain signifies SolFons, 
the fountain of light ; and Ulpian upon Demost- 
henes seems to have had some intimation of this 
etymology ; for he explains the term lAATii/»x«Tarop 
by ^ xaioifiuraroy and uXiyLpiv£r»rovj something *oery 
pure and clear^ like a fountain. Hesychius also 
intimates, that the name related to the ^* fountain, 
of day; and in a secondary ^ense to the foun- 

tarn of wisdom. *EXA»ji^gf, o* a^ro t8 A*of T« *EAAuko^* 

n fpowj^oj, »jTo* (ro(poi. The people styled Hellenes arh 
the descendants of Hellen^ the son of Zeuth; and 
ly this title are denoted people of intelligent and 


rtl^iMl^M 


^^ The people still retain their primitive name Ellanes. Dr. 
Pocock expresses it Allauni. The Arabs about Acaba are adled 
dUami. Pocock*s Egypt.' p. 138. 

^* Exodus, c. 2. V. 16. Numbers, c. 12. v. !♦ 

" P. 118. 

^ EiAu, 1} ra Ja»» av/n* Hesych> 
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enlightened minds. Hellen was the same as Ion ; 
the same also as Helius, Osiris, and Apollo ; hy 
which titles was signified the Deity of light and 
of science. 

From Babylonia the Hellenes came into Egypt ; 
and were the same as the Auritae, those Cuthite 
shepherds who so long held that country in sub- 
jection. Hence we read of ^^ TiotfAivig 'Exxuve?, and 
*^ BxtTiXiii 'Exxiji^K, Hellenic shepherds^ and Hellenic 
prifices, who reigned in the infancy of that nation. 
They were what I term collectively Amonians, 
being the descendants of Ham, who by the 
Gentile writers was reputed the first-born of 
Deucalion, or Noah. ^^ Thvovr»i it ix, Iluppa? Afuna- 

Xicovi sronts^f EAXiiy fAiu 'sr^Ci>TO^, cv £X Aiof tvioi yiy S)niiir6»i 

Xfyso-i — ^uyarnf h Ilpwroyti/sia. Hellen xvas thejirst' 
born of Deucalion by Fyrrha^ though some make 
him the son of Zeuth, or Dios. — There was also a 
daughter Protogeneia, so named from being the 


^' Africanus apud Syncellum. p. 6l, 

'* Syncellus. ibid. 

^' Apollodorus. 1. 1. p. SO. 

Ato 'ETvXijw? T» AfvxaXiwyof 'E^Xr/VE?. Syncellufi. p. 157. *E^^«f> 

«► 4 Ai©< *EXX)»i» iKTKreir. Dicaearchus. Geog. Gr. Vol. p. 22. 
Strabo. L 8. p. 587. *B\Au> m Asi/xaXiw^o;. Thucyd. 1. 1. c. 3. 
n^o^n^iat^ ?ta» tlv^petf 'e?^%9. Schol. in Apollon. 1. 3. v. 1086. 
Sirabo mentions the tomb of Hellen; T«(po» t» 'EXX^iw? th 
A,rjKa,^iUto<i i/kUj r.ui Tliffaq, I. t}, p. 660. 
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first-bom of women. He was also said to have 
t)een the son of Prometheus ; but in this there is 
no inconsistency, for they were all titles of the 
same personage, whose son was '* Ham, repre- 
sented both as Hellen and Melius* The Cuthite 
Hellenes, who came into Egypt, introduced their 
arts and learning, by which that country was 
benefited greatly. Hence the learning of Egypt 
was styled Hellenic, from the Hellenic shepherds; 
and the antient theology of the country was said 
to have been described in the '^ Hellenic character - 
and language. This had no relation to the Hel* 
lenes of Greece, being, as I have before observed, 
far prior to that nation. The Grecians, it is true, 
were both lonim and Hellenes, but by a long 
descent, being the posterity of the people here 
spoken of* This theology was said to have been 
derived from *° Agathodsemon, that benign deity, 
the benefactor of all mankind. * He was supposed 
to have had a renewal of life, and on that account 
was represented under the figure of a serpent 


" on, Sol. 

'' Manethon apud Euseb. Chron. p. 6, 

^ Syncellus. p. 40. The history was syipposed to h«^ve been 
by him translated after the deluge, ^tr» ro? itaT«xXi;<r/*oy, i* tjjs 
lif»i ^la^&xfu IK Tiji' *EX^lJl'^^a fuvviv, from the sacred language 
into the Hellenic; by whicl^ must be meant the antient Chaldaic. 
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crawn?4 V^^h the lotus, md styled *' Nqe Agatho* 
4fBipo<m. The^ Grecians supposed, that by the 
}{f!lle;uic tongue ^Ka^ mciant tiae language of 
Greece, and that the Hellenic cbatacters were the 
iett^rsi Qf tkcir owp country., 3ut these writingSi 
y^^j^ m reality: sculptures of great antiquity ; and 
the lap.guage was the Cuthite, styled by ** Ma- 
nethoa the sacred language of Egypt. 

Philo Judq^us i^t being apprised of this, ha^ 
been guilty of a great mistake in his IJik oi 
Moses. Far> mentioning how that great per* 
&0^age bad been instructed in bis youtbi and thai 
he was skilled in all the learning pf Egypt, in 
numbers,; geography, and hieroglyphics,, he adds> 
that the rest of the circle of sciences he leapufd 
of the. Hellenes, oj; Grecians: *^ tw.& c»aa w f yawx-i 
x$Qv iffotySiK^y 'EXAuMff iSiiaurxQv t as if the circle of 
3cien<:es had been esiiabli&bed, and the Greeks 
were adepts in philosophy so early as the time of 
Moses. The Hellenes, who were supposed to 
have instructed'the PatriaiTch, were undoubtedly 


^' The name of Noe the Greeks transposed, and expressed it 
N«o AyuMcbt^v, See vol. iii, p. 182. in the plate where the Patri- 
arch is described under the symbol of a serpent, with the emblemii 
of plenty and peace. Agathodaemon was the s?^m€ as CnepI^. 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 41. 

^^ Joseph, contra Apion. 1. 1, p. 445, ' 

*^ In Vitd Mosis. v. 2. p, 84. 
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an or4er of priests m Egypt ; which order ha4 
been instituted before the n^nie of HelU$> or th^ 
Helladjans, had been heard of. Stephanas men-^ 
{ions, fjqm Aristagoras, a place called JJellenicoii 
(*£aaiii/(hov) at Memphis ; and says, that thp 
persons, who resided there were stiled ^Uellenq- 
Memphitae. Clemens Alexandrinus has transinit-» 
ted the saipe a^qount concerning Moses^, as has 
been given above by Philo. ^^ Tnv is axxnv tyxvxXioM 

^CLih^ay *£AA?}V£^ iStiairxov sv Aiyu^rru u^ av |Sa.riAixov 

xTo^iSiou. TH Hellenes educated him in Egypt as a 
princtbf child; and instructed him in the whol^ 
fircle of sciences. These writers have certainly 
piistakeuthe histpry, from whence they borrowed* 
It did not relate to Qreece, but t6 the Hellenes 
pf Egypt ; those Helleno-Memphitge of Ste^ 
phaiius and Aristagoras. When Clemens therefore 
tells us concerning Moses, *Oi 'Exxnvsg iiJxtrKov i* 
AtyuwTw, The Jlellenes taught him in Egypt: 
it should be rendered, *Oi *EAXui/f^ fv Atyu^rw ii^Sooa-Kov^ 
The Hellenes of Egypt taught him ; for such, we 
inay be assured, was the purport of th^ prigitial 
and true history ; and this may be proved by the 
apcount given of Osiris, pf whom it is said, that 




?? S.trom. 1. 1, p. 413. 
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after bis travels over the earth, he instituted re- 
ligious rites, and founded schools of eloquence 

N.' 

in Egypt. Of these he made Hermes professor, 
who instructed the ^ Hellenes in that science* 
This was many ages before the supposed arrival 
of Danaus; or of Gad m us, in Greece; couse^ 
quently these Hellenes could have no relation to 
that country. They were undoubtedly an order 
of priests, the same as are said to have instructed 
JHoses. The history was certainly true, thbugh 
the persons have been mistakien. Zoroaster is by 
Ebn Batrick styled liina-Hellen, and said to have 
been the author of the Zabian worship, which 
commenced about the time that the tower of 
Babel was erected. *^ Autumant autem nonnuUi, 
primum religionis Sabiorum auctorem fuisse 
Graecum (Hellenem) quendam nomine Iiinam.— 
Fertur etiam ilium, qui primus Sabiorum religio- 
nem instituit, ex eorum numero fuisse, qui turri 
Babelis extruendse adfuerunt. According to 
Dicasarchus the great Sesostris was a fevourer of 
^ Hellenism, 


]. 1. p. 15. 

*^ Vol. 1. p. 63. from the Latin version. 

1.4. V. 27/9. 
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From what has been said, it appears plainly 
that the Hellenes and lones were the same people 
under different appellations. They were the de- 
scendants of Hellen and Ion, two names of the 
same personage, among whose sons idolatry first 
began in the region of Babylonia. He was styled 
Ion, Idnan, lonichus, and was supposed to liave 
been the author of magic. From him the Baby- 
lonians had the name of lonim, as well as of 
Hellenes; for these terms were used as in some 
degree synonymous. Hence when the sacred 
writer mentions people's ,flying from the weapons 
of the ^ lonim, or Babylonians, it is very truly 
rendered by the Seventy from the Hellenic sword ; 

var^iix ifAWy airo w^ofruvn [ji,x)(^xi^ot^ 'EAA)jv«xii?. Arise, 

and let us go again to our own people, and to the 

landof our nativity^ from the Hellenic sword. 

The like expression is to be found in the same 

version, and of the same prophet : ^* Airo Tsr^o(rwn 
• * - 

Ka» fx«ro? «*f Ttjv ytjv «ut» fiv^irm. From the sword 
of the UzLLETSEs they shall turn every one to his 
own people, and they shall flee coery one to his awn 


r 


*• niV ann, the sword cfthe lonah. 

'® Jeremiah, c. 46. v. Iff. 

•' Ibid. c. 50. V. l6. See vol. Hi. p. 13S. of this work. 
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land. In each instance the words in th6 oHginat 
are the stoord of xXTPy I'dnah : by which are meant 
the lonim or Babylonian^ The same Worship 
of which the Hellenes are said to have been the 
authors^ is attributed to the lonim, the sons of 

lonah. ^^ Itavtg it, 01 £x riti t«;, rtap 'EAAyifu^ ^fX^^ot 
y£yoyor£^, roij ^oxvoig w^ofTiXwovy. The lonifH^ the rC* 

puted sons of Idnahy who became the head of the 
HelleneSy introduced the adoration of images. 
They also introduced Zabai'sm, as is mentioned by 
the same " author ; and worshipped the celestial 
constellations. The person, from whom the Hel- 
lenes had their name, was Hellen, the same as 
Cham, the son of Noah. ^* 'E>^Xnv C^og A^uxaAitowr. 
Hellen was the son of the person who escaped the 
food. The lones were from the same personage, 
under a different title. 

Such was the first heresy in the world, which 
was styled He|lenismus ^ and such the Hellenes, 
by whom it was propagated. They were dissipated 
from Babylonia, and passed into Egypt; and be- 
took themselves to Syria, Rhodes, and Hellas ; 
and many*other countries. Many traces of them 
are to be found in Syria ; where particularly is to 


5* Euseb. Chron. p. 13. 

5' lu9iq T»? ic«t' Ot/pyay f4wn»f«« SiovoWfUIOI, Ibid» SeC Js* 
Cedrenus. p. 46. 

** Euseh* Chron. p. 28. 
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bt observed a city, which from them must have 
had its name. Stephanas, speaking of places 

called Hellas, tells us, Er» xa* aAAtj TsroXig 'EAXa? KoiAuf 

Ivgiotg' ro fiflytxov 'Eaahv. There is also another city 
Hellas in Coile Syria. The Gentile derivative^ or 
possessive^ is Hellen. There were Hellenes at 
Rhodes ; the same as the Heliadae, of whom ** Dio- 
dorus Siculus makes mention.- They seem to 
have been the first who peopled that island. Those 
Hellenes, who settled at Dodona, were the first 
of the name among the Helladians, and from 
them it became at last universal. They had also 
the name of Elli, a»d Selli, and M'^ere properly 
priests of the oracle, which they brought from 
Thebes in Egypt. ^^'Eaao** *EAArvf?, it tp AuSuvv^ 

9L»i 01 *£f£if ' EAAa (it should be EAAav) Aio; Is^oy tv 

AuiS(ayYi. The Elli are the same as the Hellenes at 
Dodona : and the priests of the place have the same 
name. Elian is the name of the temple dedicated 
to Jupiter at Dodona. The like is said by ^^ Ari- 
Etotle and ^^ Strabo. Of this people I shall say 
more when I come to the lonah- Hellenic colo- 
nies of Greece. 


5^ Hesych. Elli and Selli are terms of the same purport, 
bein<y derived from El and Sel, two names of the sun. What the 
Grecians rendered Hellas, would have been expressed more truly 
Hellan. 

*^ Meteorolog. 1. I. c. iT. p. 772. 

*' L. 7- p. 505. 
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AGE OF THE CUTHIM. 


1 HAVE taken notice of the manner in wl^ich 
the first ages of the world were distinguished : 
and I have shewn, that Scythismus and Hdlenis- 
mus were mistaken terms : that they were not 
the characteristics of times^ in succession, asma^ny 
of the learned fathers have supposed ; but related 
each to nearly one particular season, the age of 
Chus ; and to the worship introduced by his sons. 
The Golden age of the poets took Its rise from a 
mistake of the same nature : which mistake be- 
ing once established, a Silver, a Brazen, and an 
Iron Age, were in consequence of it added* What 
was termed Tiyog X^xariov and X^uo-aov, should have 
been expressed Xi^uu and Xusikut : for it rektes tP 
the same asra, &nd history, as th« tPl^ms before-^ 
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mentioned ; to the age of Chus, and to the do^ 
mination of his sons. It is described as a period 
of great happiness : and the persons to whom that 
happiness is attributed, are celebrated as superior 
to the common race of men : and upon that ac- 
count, after their death, they were advanced to 
be Deities. 

A^9»rok Tsrpina'av, OKvfAinx iufAOtr' c^oyrcc* 
'Oi fAiv tin K^opH %(roL»^ ot* ou^mvu Cj^Cao'iAfviir* 
'Ar^ 0101 f f^woy axfi^cdt Sv[jlo¥ iX''^^'''^^f *$ 

Avruf ivu X£V rnro ytvoc xatx yociot x^Auxpi, 
Toi (Aiv ActiiAOift^ tia-i Akos /AcyaAs iix j3»A»f^ 
EirfiAoi, iTip^Ookioi, f uAaxcc ^vtrup av9^»T»y* 
*0< pee f uA'0(7(r2r<riV rs hnctg^ kch c^irXiot i^yx* 

The Immortals first a Golden race produced ; 
These liv'd, when Saturn held the realms of 

heaven; 
And pass'd their time like Gods, without a care. 
No toil they knew, nor felt solicitude ; 
Not e'en the infirmities of ^ge — 
3oon as this race was sunk beneath the grave; 


f Hesiod. Zi^et kbu 'HfAc^. 1. U v. I09. 

■ •' 1 
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Jove rais'd them to be Daemons of the air, 
Spirits benign/ and guardians of mankind, 
Who sternly right -maintain, and sorely punish 
wrong. 

We have in this short account a just history of 
the rise of idolatry, when deilfied men had first 
divine honours paid to them : and we may be as* 
sured of the family in which it began. The an* 
tients had a high notion of this GoJden, or Cu- 
sean age ; and always speak of. it with great de- 
ference, as a time of uncommon equity and hap- 
piness. They indeed take into the account tl^ 
sera of patriarchal government, when all the world 
was as yet one family, and under the mild rule of 
the head of mankind. Aratus says, that this was 
the season' when Astrsea, or Justice, appeared 
{personally in the world. 

She stay'd^ while yet the Race of Gold surviv'd> 

* • • » 

>. ' ' • . 

And he laments, that those excellent persons, 

• • • • . « , 

who then flourished, should have been suoceeded 
by a posterity so degenerate and base. 


•Phtcnom. v.irs. 
P St • 
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What an unworthy and degenerate race 
Our Golden Sires bequeathed ? 

By this we find, that not only a particular age, 
but also persons were styled X^yirfio*, or Golden. 
Those who came into Greece, xind built the tern- 
jple at Olympia, are represented as * x^vtrsy ym;, 
a Golden Race : by which is certainly meant 
Cusoan or Cusean. But however this people may 
have been celebrated, they were the first idola- 
ters, who introduced a plurality of God^, and 
made other innovations in life. ^ AiflioirEc — tc^fotoi 

ft 0i«f infAfio'ctP, yiiH vofAoti t^^^yKt-xyro. The JEthiopes^ 

or CuthiteSy were the Jirst who paid honours t0 
more Gods than one, and who enacted laws. 

The Grecians by rendering what should be 
Cusean, Xfu«-««v, Crusean, have been led still 
farther' in characterising the- times f and to this 
supposed Golden Age, which they have embel- 
lished with many fictions, they Jiave added a^jr 
• ' • ... 

^ Phaenom. v. 123. 
* Pausan. 1. 5. p. 391. 
' Stephf Byzantin. 
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age of Silver, and of Brass, and of Iron, In the 
first of these periods the poet manifestly alludes 
to the longevity of persons in the patriarchic 
age : foj they did not, it seems, die at threescore 
and ten, but took more timts eve^ in ^dv»i>dng 
towards puberty. 

AAA' IxnroM jt^fiv jffoLPf scmc vxfa fAnrsft vt^iitn 

In early times, foj full an hundred year$ 
The fostering mother, with an anxious eye, 
Cherish'd ^at home ;the unwieldy backward boy. 

He ;speaks, however, of their beiqg pi#t off ia 
J^ir p^ifne ; and whatever ,porti<m of life Nature 
might have allotted to them, they were abridged 
of it .by their <>wfn folly *nd injustice ; for they 
vere guilty of rapine and bloodshied, and in a 
,q<mi(rin^4l ^tate of hostility* 


^ Ilmod. ;E^a i^«> 'K/Mf . \i 1.. V. 130. 
M'bid. V. 132. 
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* ^Soon to the term of blooming youth they came^ 
' But did not long survive it : their short life 

Was a sad scene of misery, brought oil 
\ By mutual acts of insult 

They were at the same time highly irreligious, 
and great contemners of the Gods ; and for that 
reason removed from all commerce with other 
beings. 

This race Jove soon consigned to endless night; 
Vex'd, that due honours they should dare re-: 

fuse 
To the great Gods, who high Olympus hold. 

Yet what is extraordinary, when they were^, 
through the anger of the offended Gods, swept 
away from the face of the earth, they were made 
subordinate Deities, and great reverence was 
jjhewed to them : ^ Ti/au x«i roKny ownfn : These too, 
had their share of honour. 

• Hesiod. v. 137. 

AivTf^oc myji' ifATTrii T»fA9 HM Toi^»y 9vnhi* V. 141. 


<*' •* ./ kill *«» 

The third age, styled the Brazen^; was like the 
former: only, to diversify it a little, the poets 
supposed that there was now a more regular pro^* 
pess .of war. They had now, it, seems, brazen 
9rma^ and brazen houses; and every • implemeut 
vras of brass. This race is said to have bees 
quite different frprn. those of the Silver Age.; 
'• 4k «{yv|iM ^iff «|ffe*o^* Yet I cannot sdb whereii^ 
the difference consisted. The former were guilty 
pf violence and bloodshed : and slew one another 
90 fast, that they scarce attained the age; of maja? 
hood. The latter had the same; lov^ for war j 
and fell in like manner by each other's hand, sa 
that not one survivedr \ 


« • # « 


Bnca¥ ic iVf<atyr» founv upvtfu AiJ^ao, _ .. r. 

N«vv/xo». . '^ 

This jace engaged in deadly feuds, and fell . 
, Each by his brother's hand. They sunk^iu 

fight, _ • : ^ 


X«Xxcioy «0M)^^, «« o^yi/^A; vJkv o/bteioii, v. 143. 

See Amtus of the Golden Age, and of those succeeding. Hai< 
nom. V. 108. Also Ovid^- Metamoipk. L 1. ¥. S9« 

*' Hesiodsiqnra* v«1h5tt - ' 


- Aft t6 m sWaat* 6f fit^s bbn^igti'd; ' 
Theh- Hafhis fbrgotteft. 

« • • • • • 

( 

• "After thfeS* caure attotfcffei- A|;b; by tnbst 'pdets 
fcilfed thfe jifen J but \)y Meiibd "metitlotfiid a^ tlie 
fterbic, ai- Ag:e bf tJem^^bfls ; khd <!6sicribfe4 « a 
tiihfe lof ghfe'at jtt^ticfe jafitJ ;^ lilwy. ' Yet' thfese W 
/b^s, WlibSfe d^dJft^ Isr sb teucft-^kieto 6^ «pdtt a 
MiLm 'i6t|tiif'y ate ibdnd to fee dotrtkrially eii- 
gifg'ed rn WirSi anti ifiin-kdft * kh^,''fiKe'ttfe-6j*di- 
iWniis fexHibltetf of ttoe fotaiei' ;%si Wltte'4i«fi- 
hAVf txA iM by OtJe lihcyflj^r'f *kttds, fc aiitebiF 
i'dbbcfy afidi^rtitfe : ibniie.ibt'putltJtiiltigii 
others for stealing sheep j af«d bidh^ i^'r cartyhig 
away the wives of their friends and neighbours. 


• • 1 y » I 


r ^ > « 




w 


HcKOd mtkes the Iron Age the fifth iw succession. 
" Heaiod. Zyya xa» *H/*ff. 1. 1. y,l6l. 


r 

In battle some were carried off; aud leU 

At Thebes, renownM for its seven tow'ring 

gates, 
The tea/t of Cadmw : hen they sternly straw 
Against Ih' (Edip^D^te fyt their Aocfcs and herds. 
Some passed the seas, and ^sttCiglit 1^ Trojan 

shore : 
There joiffed in cruel conflict fc^r the sake 
Of Hde^, j)eerless datms : till their sad fate 
Sfibk ^em to endle^ night 

Iti tilEce 'iMiMer it is 9aid afthe hero Cycnns, that 
he «ri3^bbed pcoj>te of their cattle, as they went t» 
Ddphi : whence be was called Ktixyof Aym?. He, 
ISie the ^ rest, was slam In fight, having rashly 
.^countered Hercules. Such was the end of 
these laudable banditti : of whom Jupiter, we 
«re toW, had so high an opinion, that after -they 
Ijad plundered and butchered one another, lie 
»etit thetti to the Islands ttf tbe Blessed, to par- 
take 0f perpetual ifelicity. 


'♦ Hesiod. Aowi^ 'H^onA. v. 478. 
"Ibid. £^7«xaf "HfAi^. I. 1. v.lTTX 


These, freed from grief and every mortal care, 
And wafted far to th' ocean's verge extreme^ 
Rove uncontroul'd amid the Happy Isles, 
Illustrious heroes* 

We have here seen four divkionH of times : in 
some of which the poet has endeavoured to make 
a distinction, though no material differienpe sqb* 
sists. And as these times are supposed to be in 
succession, he has brought the last period as loi^ 
as the aera of Troy. The whole relates to a sejiej 
of history, very curious s^nd interesting; but 
ruined, by being (liversified, and in a Qianpef 
isq>arated from itself. ^ 

From what has been said, we may perceive 
|hat the Crusean Age being substituted for the 
Cusean, and being also styled the sera of the 
'* Cuthim, was the cause of these after- divisions 
being introduced ; that each Age might be distin^ 
guished in gradation by some baser metal. Had 
there been no mistake about a Golden Age, we 
should never have been treated with one of Sil- 
ver ; much less with the subsequent of Brass and 


*^ Cuthim, onD, signified Gold aod Golden. 


Iron. The original history relates to the patri* 
firchic age, and to what the Greeks termed the 
Scuthic period, which succeeded : when the 
term of man's life was not yet abridged to its 
present standard, and when the love of rule and 
acts of violence first displayed themselves upon 
the earth. The Amonians, wherever they settlec^ 
carried these ti*a^tions with them ; which were 
often added to the history of the country ; 96 
that ^he scene of action was changed. A colony^ 
who styled themselves Saturnians, came to Italj^ 
and greatly benefited the natives. But the an- 
tients, who generally speak collectively in the 
singular, and instead of Herculeans, introduce 
Hercules; instead of the Cadmijtns, Cadmus; 
suppose a single person, '^ Saturn^ to have betakea 
himself to this country. Virgil mentions the 
story in this light: and speaks of Saturn^s settling 
there ; and of the low state of the natives upon 
his arrival, when he introduced an Age of Gold* 

'' Hsec nemom indigenas Fauni, Nymphseque te- 
nebant. 


f 5 It is said of ^aturn also, tha^ he built tbe antient city Byb« 
lus in Syria. I'bis was many ages before hh supposed arrival in 
Italy. See Sancboniatbo ifi Euseb. Prxp* Evang. 1. 1. c. 13* 
p. 37- The city was built by Saturoians. 
' *» Virg. ^Eneid. ). 8. v. 314. 


' Gensq|me Tir^m truf^cis ^ dndrd robort iiata ; 

. .Q|um3 ntque oiOk, ncqine cultus erat ; nee jmi'- 
. . gcie tauroa* 

. !Aiit coinp(Mierex>pes nodbnt, aut parcere parto: 
Sed Ttmi, fttque asper victa vehatus ajebat. 

. . .' ' 

He *hen ptoceedfi lj6 sbewv.iww' this people w«e 
dbciplined ^nd ionpirdwd : aQ wbich, according 
40 the stsual iriistake, be auppteea. tb have, beea 
fflfedted'by.One pet^on^ Satiiin^ instead of §atur- 

^^'^jPrifnv&abatHcrco yeait.Satormis Qlympo, 
jAima ^oyis fu^eQ8, et r^nis gxAl s^detBptis. 
; I^rgemis indocile, ae disp^r^utn montibus aW^, 
, Cofrtpofidritv; legesi^e dedit; Ijatiujuque vo* 

!lli^i<> fbss qiionkm laCvkt^et jCttf us iitz osis. 
i fiAiinea, x|we^erhibent» Hlo isd^. rege fuei^utiit 
. S^iiila : sic i^acidd ^pioHos jd ;paee regqbat 

Delerior donee paulatim, ac decolor setas, 
- , Bt fbcHi wtbies^ et amwr succcJsfe b^b^ndi* 

Lo ! mighty pfince, these venerable woods 
Of old were haunted by the sylvan Gods, 
And ravage tribes, a rugged race, who took 


• ^*>— >Mjh.^ki 


« I I I ■■ 


'» Virg. ^neid.J. 8. v. Sip.. 


Theif birth prifti«val from the steWborri oalp. ^ 
No latins, no manneifs forov'd the baxliftxstxs race? 
Bttt wild t^ natives rov'dlffom^laca to. plmc^cC' 
Untaught, and rough, improtident of gaih^ 
They heap'd no wealth, nor tum'd tWe^fniitfat 

' plain. 
TbeiT food the salvage fruits the fbfestsi yirfi ; - 
Or buttted ga^rte, the fdrtane of the fidd: 
Till Saturn fled before victorious Jow, • 

Dtiiven doim^, ajid banish'd ftom the re^iis u^ 

bove. 
He, by just laws, eiii^died all the train, 
Who roam'd the hills ; and drew them to the 

plain ; ' ■ 

There fix'd : and Latium call'd the new abod^ 
Whose friendly ahores eonceal'd thelatentGod. 
These realms in peace the monarch long cbn- 

troird, 
And bless'd the nations Avith an age of Gold. 

Translated by Pitt. 

This account is confused , yet we may discern iu 
it a true history of the first ages ; as may be ob- 
served likewise in Hesiod. Both the poets, how- 
ever the scene may be varied, allude to the happy 
tiroes immediately after the deluge; when the 
great Patriarch had full power over his descend- 
ants ; when equity prevailed without written law. 
These traditions, as I have repeatedly taken no- 
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tice» being adopted and prefixed to the hi3tot!e» 
of the countries where the Amonians settled, have 
introduced a Saturn in Ausonia; and an Inachus 
and Phoroneus at Argos : and in consequence of 
it, the deluge, to which the two latter were wit- 
nesses, has been limited to the same place, and 
rendered a partial ^ inundation. But, in reality, 
these accounts relate to another climate^ and to 
a far earlier age : to those times, when^ according 
to *' Hyginus, the first kingdooi upon earth was 
constituted ; and when one language only pre- 
vailed among the sons of men. 


MTi ayuyH x«r«xXv9-fioc. Clem. Alcxandr. Strom. 1. !• p. 37 J- 
" Fab. 143. 


• . 


or 


CUSHAN OR ETHIOPIA; 


aKD of 


THE VARIOUS . COLONIES, 


AKD 


DENOMINATIONS OF THE CUTHITES. 


We taay, I thiaky be assured, that by the term 
Scuthaij ZxuSaiy are to be understood Cuthai or 
Cutheans. It may therefore be proper to go to 
the fountain head, ^nd to giv6 an account of the 
original people, from whom so many of different 
denominations were derived. They were the ^ons 
of Chus, who seized upon the region of Baby- 
Ionia and Chaldea, and constituted the first king- 
dom upon earth. They were called by other 
nations Cushan; also X«(r«(ot, AfuStg, Xl^nrai, 
If vdfodoi, AiO^o^ff, Cuseans, Arabians^ Qreita, Eru- 
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ihraans, and Ethiopians: but among themselves 
their ^general patronymic was Cuth, and their 
country Cutha. I shall take notice of them in 
their several migrations under each of these appel- 
lations. They were an ingenious and knowing 
people, as I have before observed, and at the 
same time very prolific. They combined with 
others of the line of Ham, and were enabled very 
early to carry on an extensive commerce, and to 
found many colonies; so that they are to be 
traced in the most remote parts of the earth. 
These settlements have been enumerated by 
'Eusebius, Syricellus^ and other writers, as far 
as they could be discovered. Nor must we won- 
der if they appear so numerous, and so widely 
extended, as it is perfectly consonant to their 
original history. For we are informed by * Mos^s 
when he enumerates the principal persons by 
whom the earth was peopled, that H/am h^d 


"^^■i»»"«i**i"w*»'i»^^«'"»w*"»— ■■^i"^»r<« w •."■"^^p^rwv^'Vwvi^ 


' Syncellus' p. 4S. 47. 48. Johan. Maktla.^ p. 15.' Eiiscb. 
ChfOQ. p. n. 12« S^ also Vol. iu of this wdfk,. p.4S0. dS0* 
.4&4f See particularly this Chronicdn PaschaJl^. f> 2^ $0. 

^ Genesis, c. 10. On account of the conp^raiive smallp^is Ip 
be observed in the line of Japhet, that encouraging prophecy 
'was given, that Japhet should one day be enlarged.'- Ood shall 
(enlarge Jacket. This, within these few centufiesi kias been weit- 
derfully completed. .. ^ 
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' thirty and one immediate descendants^ all of 
them heads of families, when Shem had but 
twenty-six; and fourteen only are attributed to 
Japhet. A large body of this people invaded 
Egypt, when as yet it was in its infant state, 
made up of little independent districts, artless 
and unformed, without any rule or polity. They 
seized the whole country, and held it for some ages 
in subjection ; and from their arrival the history of 
Egypt will be found to commence. The region 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, where they ori- 
ginally resided, was styled the country of the 
Chusdim or Chasdim, but by the western nations 
Chaldea. It lay towards the lower part of the 
Tigris, to the west, and* below the plain of Shinar. 
On the opposite side, to the east, was the province 
of Elam, which country they seem soon to have 
invaded, and to have occupied the upper part 
This consisted of that fine region called after- 
wards Susiana, and Chusistan, which was watered 
by the Ulai, Chobar, and Choaspes, and by other 
branches of the Tigris, When the Persians gained 
the sovereignty of Asia, it was from them de- 
nominated Persis. Some have thought Elam was 


^ Most of the Fathers make the number thirty-two, counting 
Canton; so that the total of the three families they suppose to 
have been seventy-two* 

VOL* IV. a 
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Persis ; but Elam lay to the south, and Persis was( 
only another name for Cutha, for the Persians 
were the Cuthites of that country under a dif- 
ferent appellation. The prophet , Isaiah distin- 
guishes these nations very accurately, when he 
mentions a return of the captives from ^ Eldm^ 
ChuSy and Shinar. This country is said to have 
been also called Scutha; and the author of the 
* Chronicon Paschale mentions Scuthse in these 
parts, who were so called even in his days ; but 
he supposes that the name Scutha was given to^ 
the region on account of I know not what, 
Scythians from the north. Josephus, whose lan- 
guage had a greater affinity with the Chaldai'c, 
and to whom the history of the country was 
better known, expresses it Cutha ; and speaks of 
a river Cutha, which was probably the same as 
the Choaspes. Hence we have another proof, 
and, I think, very determinate, that what the 
Grecians styled Scutha was Cutha, the land of 


* C. 11. V. 1 1, Thus far is true, that Sasitfnia ^as ori^nfally « 
part of Elam. See Daniel, c. 8. v. 2. but it was dismemberedi 
and on that account esteemed a separate region. 

Arrian mentions a region called Scuthia near the Persian Gulf. 

v.QLi XkvQ**?, x»» -nj? 'Bra^uKtii^iiniq nt^<rlioq» . Arriatii Periplus apud 
Geog. Gt. minores. vol. 1. p. 15. . V* 
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the Cuthites. It extended a great way eastward, 
and was in great measure bounded by Media to 
the north. When Sahnanasser had taken Samaria, 
and carried the people into captivity, he re-, 
peopled it with a colony from * Cutha, Media^ 
Babylonia, and other conquered nations. And 
to this the Samaritans allude, when they give ^n 
account of themselves in Josephus. ' SaX/Aam- 

<r«ju^, Twk Atro'Uf »«v (SaffiAcuj tx, rr\; XOT0IA2 ii/xac 

xar^iyaye x(X( Mriiix^ sv^»5s. Salpianasser^ the king of 
the A^syrians^ brought us hither from the coun^ 
tries- of Cutha and Media. In process of time, 
thro ugh conquest, the empire of the Persians was 
grea.tly enlarged, and Cuthia made but a part of 
it. Hence, in another place, Josephus, speaking 
of the people of Samaria coming from Guthia, 
makes it but a portion of Persis. He calls it here 
Cutha, and says, ' Ert ^£ aurti (11 XaOa) x«f« «v 
IljftnJ*; the province of Cutha, of which I have 
been speaking, is a region in Persis. This is one 
of the countries styled Cushan in Scripture ; for 
there are certainly more than one referred to 
by the sacred writers: by other people it was 
rendered Ethiopia. Having thus traced the 


* See 2 Kings, c. 17- v. 24. Men of Babylon and Cutha. 
^ Antiq. 1. 1 1 . c. ^l. p. 556. 

• Josephus Am. 1. 9. c. 14. p. 507. 
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Scy thsB or Cuthites, to their original place of re- 
sidence, and ascertained their true history, I 
shall proceed to describe them in their colonies, 
and under various denominations. 


Of CUSHAN, styled ETHIOPIA. 

As I hare repeatedly mentioned Cushan, or 
Ethiopia, and it is . likely to continually recur 
again ; I think it will be proper to describe the 
countries of this name, and the people, who were 
in like manner denominated : for, to the best of 
my knowledge, I never yet saw this properly per- 
fonned. It is well known, that the Ethiopians 
were Cuthites or Cuseans. ^ Ex i^ty Xs?, X»<r«»oi' 
»To« AiOjov£? fitriy, Chus is the person^ from whom 
the Cuseaiis are derived. They are the same pea- 
plCy as the Ethiopians, So also says Eusebius: 
" X«f, «g B Aj9i07r£c. Chus was the person from 
whom came the Ethiopians. The name is supposed 
to have been given to this people from their com- 


» Zonar^s. p. 21. Syncellus. p. 47. A»9»ow6c, ^V i»^?i (Xwc) 

cTi Mt% pv% ivro tctvTtiv re xa* rut u rvi Ao'iet v*9Tm XoVo'tttot itaAtfi^ 
rut. Jbsephi Antiq. I. 1. c. 6. p. 22. , 

*° Chron. p. 11, Fx m? (pvXifn m Xai^ Xsj oye/A«r», Ai6»«4'* 
Chjon. Pasch. p. 36. Nff^«^£io( X&? t» ^t^iowoi. Malala. p. 1S» 
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plexion ; as if it were from aiiu, and ^4^ : but it 
is not a name of Grecian original. It was a sa« 
cred term ; a title of the chief Deity : whence it 
was assumed by the people, who were his votaries, 
and descendants.^ Eustathius tells us, " Ato; tm^ 
iijov A«9io\J/ : Mthiops is a title of Zeus. Prome- 
theus was styled JEthiops, who had particular 
honours among the people of the east " Lyco»- 
phron styles him, Aat/biwif n^o/xaOcu? Ai6io4/. Pro* 
tnetheus ^thiops, the Damon or tutelary Deity. 
Pliny, speaking of the country, says, that it was 
first called iEtheria, and then Atlantia : and last 
of all Ethiopia, *' a Vulcani filio £thiope, from 
JEthiops, the son of Vulcan. Homer speaks of 
two nations only, which were named JEthiopes. 

** AAA* /t*f» hi^iQVOLq \i,lTlXloAl T»lAo9* fOVT«f, 

Neptune was now *cisiting the Ethiopians^ who re-* 
side at a^ grecft distance : those Ethiopians, who 


" Scbol. in Homerum. Odyss. A. v. 22. 
^^ V. 533. SomjB read n^efc«»dfv(. 


" L. 9. p. 345. 

** Odyss. 1. A. V. 22. Jlesychius styles Dionusus A»6»o9r«if», 
or AidioTO ««ij<». 
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1 

are divided into two nations^ and are the viost re- 
mote of mankind. One nation of them is towards 
the setting sun ; the others far in the east^ where 
the sun rises. But this is much too limited. 
For, as the Cuthitesr got access Into various parts 
of the world, we shall find an Ethiopia in most 
places where they resided. The Scripture seems 
to mention three countries of this name. One, 
and the nearest to Judea, was in Arabia, upon 
the verge of the desert, near Midian and the Red 
Sea. This is alluded to by the prophet Habak- 
kuk, where he says that '* he saw the tents ofCu- 
shan in affliction ; and the curtains of the land of 
Midian did tremble. A second Ethiopia lay above 
Egypt to the south ; and is taken notice of by 
the prophet Ezekiel, where he is foretelling the 
destrucfion of the latter country, and says, that 
it shall be laid waste from one extreme part to 
the other. '* Behold^ therefore^ I am against thee, 


'• Habakkuk. c, 3. v. 7. 
- *^ Ezekiel. c. 29. v. 10. Our version seems to be very. faulty, 
and renders the passage,yrom the touer of Syene unto the borders of 
Ethiopia^ or Cush. In a forracr treatise I was under a mistake, 
from understanding it in this light : but was led to the right inter- 
pretation by the version of Xantes Pagninus and INloiitanus. 
Migdol, or Magdalum, was a fort not far from pelusium, at 
one extremity of the country : Syenc was the uttermost city at 
the other extreme, and stood under the Tropic ^pon the borderji 
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€ind against thy rivers : and I will make the land 
of Egypt utterly waste and desolate^ from Migdol 
io Syene and the borders of tlthiopia. The third 
country, styled Ethiopia, comprehended the re*- 
gions of Persis, Chusistan, and Susiana. '^He- 
rodotus takes notice of Ethiopians about these 
parts : and the country is mentioned by the pro- 
phet Zephaniah, when he speaks of the return of 
Judah from captivity. " From beyond the rivers 
of Cusha?iy or Ethiopia^ my suppliants, even the 
daughter of my dispersed shall bring mine offer-" 
fng. The principal rivers to which be referred, 
Fcre the '^ Ulai, Kur, Chobar, and Choaspes j 


of Ethiopia. The meaning of the prophet is plain, tjjat the 
whole length of Egypt, north and south, from Migdol the gfirri- 
son to Syene, shall be utterly made desolate. 6yene stood at 
the extremity of Pathros, or superior Egypt; Migdol, the fort, 
was near Daphnae Pelusise, upon the se^. j]^eremjah sjatq^ the 
chief divisions of the country very accurately, speaking of the 
Jews who dwelt in the land of Egypt : tphich dwell ut Migdolj and at 
Tahphanes, and at Noph^ and in the country of Pathros, c. 44'.. v. 1. 
See Observations and Inquiries, &c. vol. vj. p. 123. 

'^ *0» ^1 ««•* »»Anf airaToXiWF* AiOiowif,. ^t|oi y*^ ^ij irp«Tit;o»To, 
ri, (puffiv it Ka» TfiXfi^fAa f^tfvoy. 1. 7* C. 70. p. 541. 

" Zephaniah. c. 3. v. 10. 

*' Upon the banks of the Ulai^ or Eulaeus, the prophet Da* 
niel had his visions, ^vcn Chaldea was esteemed Ethiopia ; an4 
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all eastern branches of the Tigris, near which 
were the chief places of captivity. Still further 
east, beyond Carmania, was another region of 
this name, which by Eusebius is termed ^"^ AtOtoi^ 

iriOB, 11 ^MwH^M K»T» IvJsc, TSTigof Euf ovorcv, the Ethio* 

pia^ which looks toximrds thg Indi^ to the south- 
east : and even the Indi themselves, will in the 
sequel be found to have been Ethiopians. The 
sons of Chus came into Egypt under the name of 
Aurit® and Shepherds, as also of Ethiopians. 
Hence Egypt too inherited that name : ^' ExXdSh 

ft (A»yuTTO() — xcu Ai(w, xati UorafjkiUf x»i AIOIOIIIA, 
h» rkg ixn A^9ioir«;, isrtfi m troXAot twf "aoLXui^if W^^nvi, 

This country was called — both Aeria^ and Pota- 
fniOf or the River Country ; ,atso Ethiopia ^ which 
name it received from some Ethiopians, who settled 
there; and of whom many of the very antient 
writers have spoken. The Cuthites settled at Col- 
chiis, the Colchis of the Greeks : in consequence 
of which it was called Cutaia and Ethiopia. ** Je- 
rome, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, 


Tacitus, speaking of the Jews, whose ancestors came from Ur in 
Chaldea, styles them iElhiopum prolem. Hist or. 1. 5. c. 2, 
^ Euseb. Chron. p. 12. he adds, «xXij Ai6io5ri« «rpo^ »oto>, oSw 

" Eustath. Comment, in Dionys. v. 241. p. 4,2* 
** Hieron. de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis. 
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mentions St. Andre vir preaching the gospel in the 
towns upon the two Colchic rivers, the Apsarus 
and Phasis ; and calls the natives JEthiopians^ 
Andrea^j fruter Simonis Petri, ut majores nostri 
prodiderunt, Scythis, Sogdianis, et Saceis in Au^ 
gustd civitate pradicavit, qiue cognomnatur mag^ 
m ; ubi est irruptio Apsari, et Phasis Jluvius : 
illic incdlunt JEthiopes interiotes. He relates the 
same circumstance of Matthias. In alterd Etln-- 
opidj ubi est irruptio Apsari, et Hyssi partus^ 
pradicmif. The port of Hyssus near Colchis 
is taken notice of by Arrian in his Periplus^ 
and by Socrates in his life of the same saint t 

'TiTfl-H A»fAuv. I have observed that the sons of 
Chus are said to have come under the titles of 
Casus and Belus into Syria and Phenicia^ where 
they founded mai\y cities : and we are in- 
formed by Strabo, that this country was called 

Kthiopia, *' Eid*! fs i^ xoii mv Aiiie^iM sk tyiv xaO* 

ifA»^ ^foiuimu fAirayafl-i. There are people who would 
introduce an Ethiopia into the region which we 
esteem Phenicia. In the account of the Cadmi- 


*' Strabo. 1. 1. p. 7Z.' These nations were the Scythae of tho 
Grecians. Hence it is said^ Aiywrw* avoixoi nanf oi £Kt;0«i« 
Pind. Pyth. Od. 4. Schol. ad v. 376. for they were a known co- 
lony from Egypt« 
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ans, who are styled Arabians, AgaCs; o* trvu K«J)tAw, 
I have shewn that Euboea was the place to which 
they first came ; and here was a place called 
** Ethiopium. Samothrace was also so called : 
*^ AiSiOTsna, i la/AoOf axu. The cx^treme settlement of 
this people was in Spain, upon the Baetis, near 
Tartessus and Gades : and the account given by 
the natives, according to the historian Ephorus, 
.was, that colonies of Ethiopians traversed a great 
part of Africa: some of which came and settled 
near Tartessus ; and others got possession of dif- 
ferent parts of the sea-coast. ^ Aiys(r^»i yocg fn(rit 

VTro ruv Tu^rTia-trtcov A*9t07raf mi/ AiCuuv (irsX6oifT»^ f*%?* 
fJiKTfcor, TH^ f/iiu avTH ]u>fii/a(, rug Si xai m? Tsra^oiAia; 

xxronryiiy Tsroxxtv. They mention it as a tradition 
among the people of Tartessus, that the Ethiopians 
once traversed the regions of Africa ^ quite to its 


^ Strabo. 1. 10. p. 683.' dc Cotho et Cadmo. 

AtOio^icy ovofjM x^P^^ *^ Ev^oiot. Harpocration. 


«rX)}0-ioy 'Ev^iTTH, Steph. Byzantinus. 


** Hesychius. Lesbos had the name of Ethiope and Macaria. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 1.5. c.31. p. 288. 

Arabians sometimes distinguished from the sons of Chus. 
]\Ioreov€ry the Lord stirred up against Jehoram the spirit of the Phi" 
Ustines, und of the Arabians^ that were near tJhe Ethiopians. 2 Chron, 
p. 21. V. l6. 

Beth Arab^h. 

''^Suabo. 1,1. p. 57. 
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i^estern limits : and that some of them came and 
settled at Tartessus : others got possession of dif- 
ferent parts of the sea-coast. They lived near the 
island Erythea, which they held. 

ArXxvrog -urfft J^fu/^a ^eaSng A»9t07rii«f, 

Upon the great Atlantic, near the isle 
Of Erythea, for its pastures fam'd, 
The sacred race of Ethiopians dwell. 

• 

It is on this account that we find some of the 
same family on the opposite coast of ** Maurita- 
nia ; who are represented as people of gre^it sta- 
ture. ^ Ai^ioTTig 8T0» ft(ri, fAtyifoi ai'9f«'7r«v, du ^jd.£i^ 

iff/fcfv. The people of this country (Mauritania) 
areEthiopic; and they*are in statwe the largest 
of any nation with which we are acquainted. The 
original Ethiopia was, as I have said, the region 


*' Dionys. Perieg. v. 558. 

*^ These are the Ethiopians alluded to by Homer. 

*0» fi.i9 ^va-a-ofAita 'Torepjow?. Odyss. A. y. 22. 
* Scylax Caryandensis. v. 1 . p. 54. See also Strabo. I. 3. 
p. 237. who mentions the Ethiopians near Mauritania, upon the 
western ocean. *0» wwip rv^ Mecvfoveria^ ontavrt^ «rpo? tojj EiJTrsgir 
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of Babylonia and Chaldca, where the first king-* 
dom upon earth was formed, and the most early 
police instituted. Here also the first idolatry be- 
gan. Hence it is very truly said by Stephanus of 

Byzantium : rfiv Ai9iov»«y ynv -Brfwriiy wAyy^voLi* •bt^wtoi 

thiopia was the first established country upon earth: 
and the people were the first who introduced the 
worship of the Gods^ and who enacted laws. 
And as the Scythae, or Cuthites, were the same 
people, no wonder that they are represented as 
the most antient people in the world ; even prior 
to the Egyptians. Scytharum gens antiquissima 
semper habita. The Scytha, says Justin, were 
ever esteemed of all nations the most antient. But 
who were meant by the Scythae has been for a 
long time a secret. . 


OF THE ERYTHREANS. 

Another title, by whidh the Cuthites were 
distinguished, was that of Erythreans : and the 
places where they resided received it from them. 
And here it may not be improper to first take no- 
tice of the Erythrean Sea ; and consider it in its 
full extent, for this will lead us to the people 
from whom it was called. We are apt to confine 
this name to the Red Sea, or Sinus Arabicus; 


J 
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but that was only an inlet, and a part of the 
whole. The Cuthite Erythreans, who settled 
near Midian^ upon the Sinus Elanitis, conferred 
this name upon that gulf: but the Persic Sea was 
also denominated in the same manner, and was 
indeed the original Erythrean Sea. Agathemerus 
seems to make it commence at the junction of 
the bay with the sea. '* T«t8 it n* E^uflfa S-axairtrti wV 

Herodotus, speaking of the coast of Asia and 
Persis, after having mentioned the coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus above, says, " 'H h h jtcjij, airo 

The other coast, of which I am to speak , commen* 
ces from among the Persians (that is, from the 
outlet of the Tigris), and extends to the Ery- 
threan Sea: which Sea both he and Agather 


*** Agathemer. apud Geogr. Gr. Minores, vol. 2. p. 50. 

*' Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 39. So Megasthenes, who wrote con- 
cerning the Babylonish history, calls the Sinus Persicus Mare 
Eiythrcevm. He is quoted by Abydenus in Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
1.9. C. 41. p. 457« Zvtrux^crt h x«» tu? EfuOfn? BaXacami ««"*- 
jtXvcrjr. This was the agger Semiramidis ; a work attributed to an 
imaginary queen. Nearchus mentions king Erythras in the Indie 
Sea; and says that sea was called Eruthrean from hiiri ; ««r' ot» 

Nearchi Parapl. apud Geogr. GrcTC. vol. 1. p. 30. See also 
Marcel linus. 1. S3, c. 6. p. 287* 

2 
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merus industriously distinguish from the Ara- 
bian Gulf; though the latter was certainly so 
called, and had the name of Erythrean* The 
Parthic empire, which included Persis, is by 
Pliny said to be bounded to the south by the 
^* Mare Rubrum, which was the boundary also of 
the " Persians. By Mare Rubrum, he here means 
the great Southern Sea. And the poet Diony- 
sius, speaking of the limits of the same country, 
says, that to the south it was bounded by the. 
same sea, even to the farthest east ; comprehend- 
ing under this name the whole tract of ocean, to 
Carmania and Gedrosia. 

Speaking of the island Taprobane, which he pla- 


2* Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 6, c. 2.5. 

^^ Persae Mare Rubrum semper accoluere, propter quod is 
Sinus Persicus vocatur. Pliny. 1. 6. c. 25. p. 330. 

^* Dionys. Perieg. v. 931. Moses Chorenensis gives a true ac- 
count of this sea, as being one of the ti.ree with which the earth 
is surrounded. Primum est Mare Indicum, quod etiam Rubrum 
vocatur; ex cujus sinu Persicum et Arabicum profluunt maria; 
atque a meridie inbabitabili ignotAque terr^., ab oriente regione 
Sinensi, a scptentrionibus India, Persidc et Arabid, ^c. termina- 
tur. Geog. p. 34C. 
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ces far in the east, towards the Golden Cherso- 
nese, he sa5's, that this too was situated in the 
Erythrean sea. He places it so, as not to be 
mistaken, in Asia, near the region of the Indian 
Colias, or Colchis ; and styles it the great breeder 
of Asiatic elephants; 

'* My^Tifix TaTT^ohxvYin AiriTiyiVBuv zXt^xvruv, 

He mentions the whales, with which its coast 
used to be infested; which are taken notice of 
by other writers. 

High places, and antient temples, were often taken 
by the Greeks for places of sepulture ; and the 
Deity there of old worshipped for the person bu- 
ried, A tomb of this sort is mentioned by the 


^' Dionys. Perieg. v. 393. 

^^ Ibid. 5D7. Also of the Erythrean Sea to the south of India, 

Taiav avorfjiiiyu' toTiot ^ a^o; a^fAMT* EPY0PH2* 
TAyyvtq y iK «wy«f. v. 1132. 
The same.as the Colchic sea, or Indian Ocean. 

h^ianp UtTiva-u Xft;9g«ii)y Af^oiiTv*' Nonni Dionysiac. 1. 35. 
p. 876. 
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same poet in the island Ogyris upon the coast 
of Carmania. 


As you sail onward towards Cannania's cape^ 
You meet the island Ogyris, where stands 
The tomb of king Eruthrus. 

Those of this family, who passed still farther, and 
settled in India, and upon the peninsula beyond 
the Ganges, conferred this name upon the great 
Indie Ocean. Tlie author of the Periplus wrote 
professedly about the history of this part of the 
world ; and the whole is styled the navigation of 
the Erythrean Sea. The people themselves must 
consequently have been called Eruthreans, from 
whom it was named. People of their family 
founded many places westward, which were called 
Erythra, in '* Ionia, Libya, Cyprus, iEtolia; 
and one in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer : 


^^ Dionys. Perieg. v. 6o6. 
^' Vide Steph. Byzantin. 
3^ Homeri Iliad. B. v. 499. 
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I took notice that there were Ery threans about 
Tartessus. Pliny from Philistus and Ephorus ac- 
quaints us, that Gades itself was called Erythia : 
a small variation from Erythria. *® Gadis insula — 
vbcatur ab Ephoro et Philistide Erythia : and he 
adds/ that it received this name from people who 
came from the coast of Tyre ; but originally from 
the Erythrean Sea. Erythia dicta est, quoniam 
Tyrii aborigines eorum orti ab Erythraeo Mari 
ferebantur- What is here meant by Mare Ery- 
thraeum, may be known from Strabo, who says, 
that the people styled Phenicians, among whom 
are included the Tyrians, were by some said to 
come originally from the ocean, or from people, 
who resided upon its confines. *' Ooivixa? xa» 2Jo- 

»i«f — a^rotxac £jvaj t«v $y tw wxeavu ; by which must 

I 

be meant the Persic Gulf near Chaldea. In re- 
spect to Gades, or Gadir, the same author men- 
tions, that it was called by Pherecydes Syrus, 

£rutheia : E^uOctav it r» Tafu^cc coixs Mystv i isgiKvfn^: 


^ Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 4. p. 530. Tf they cam? from the Eryth* 
rean Sea, and were thence named, the text should be altered to 
Erythria : for that must have been the true name. 

^' Strabo. 1. 1. p. 73. I cannot but take notice here of a misr 
take, which I made in a former work, concerning these Eruth- 
reans of Iberia. I supposed that they were Edomites from the 
Red Sea : but they were certainly of another family, and came 
from the vicinity of the Tigris, and the Siiius PersiCus ;• where 
the ori^nal Eruthreans inhabited. 

VOL. IV. R 
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Pherecydes seems to speak of Gadeiray as the same 
as Erytheia. Here lived the 5i»^ik kAintnuq of 
^ Dionysius ; under which characteristic the Cu- 
thites are particularly denoted. 

It may seem wonderful, that any one family 
should extend themselves so widely, and have 
settlements in such different parts. Yet, if we 
consider, we shall find nations within little more 
than two centuries, who have sent out immense 
colonies, and to places equally remote. More- 
over, for the truth of the facts abovementioned, 
we have the evidence of the best histories. Ce- 
drenus speaks of the usurpations of the sons of 
Ham : and says, that in his time they lived in a 
state of apostasy as far as India one way ; also in 
the countries called Ethiopia, quite to Maurita- 
nia, the other. ♦' T^ h t« Xocja w-Ae»r« i^«x?* *** *'"*' 

s0yil ifi¥ iv »irQrot<ria, xarx yt ra; INAIA2, xai A*SioTi»f, 
H»i MaufiTfltwav* «;^f» ^i xai tv toi? x«t» |3oppaiF fAi^mv 

vfltf «6«Xa(ro-i«?. They ha^ve also upon the northern 
coast (that is, the coast of Europe) settlements 
upon the sea. Zonaras speaks to the same pur- 
pose; but is more particular; mentioning the 

** DionyBii Perieg. v. 559. 
^ Cedreni Annal. v. 1. p. 14. Ha-av ii K»ra rtnop to» xaifoif — o» 
•w«rTK iWofxuxorT* ^t;o atf^^^i top «fid/Aoy, a^X"^^ '*'«> «»» xtfrn^taf 

Xi/* iwo^i vim. Epiphanius. 1. 1. t. 3. p. 28S. 
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place where they last resided before they spread 
themselves ia the west. ** *Oi is ys -crdiSiq t» Xa^t* 

rinv o^TTo Ilv^iocg xai AtxvTs scat AiSxva roov o^ccy yy^f xa* 
TiG'^ow — X(Xi os'oi tcpof ^x\xfT(ray auTwv fTfrj aTfro /Af^f *^ 

«xfai/» xaTftXT)(pa(r*. The sons of Hdm seized upon 
all the country which reaches from Syria^ and 
from the mountains of Abanus and Libanus— 
They got also possession of the places which lie 
upon the sea-coast, even to the Ocean , or great 
Atlantic. These writers speak of this people very 
properly under the name of the sons of Ham : 
they were, however, chiefly Cuthites, or Ethio- 
pians : to the vast extent of whose colonies Stra- 
bo bears witness. *^ Tix^x'7rX%(riov triv, o Xtyu, x«» 

TS'ocp oAijv rnv axsotvinv i^a^Tdyovrcig oc^ rtXm aviovrog 

ft^Xf * ^'^** f^ofjLiys. He had been speaking of many 
nations, comprehended under one name ; and in 
consequence of it says ; fVhat I have been men- 
tioning relates equally to the Ethiopians^ that 
twofold people ; whom we must look upon in the 
same light ; as they lie contended in a long tracts 
from the rising of the sun, to the setting of the 
same. Ephorus gave a similar account : ^ Soxu 


**Zonar. 1. 1. p, 21. 
*' Strabo. 1. 1. p. 6o. 
-** Ibid. 1. 1. p. 59. 
R S 
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^tifAif^yuy /Asp^gi ruv fvo'iAtop, Thcjafnil^ of the Ethu 
opians^ says Ephorus, seems to me to have ex- 
tended themselves from the "winter tropic in the 
. east to the ej^tremity of the west. 

In some places^ as I have beforementioned^ 
they mixed with the natives^ and held many 
islands in commonf with them. *^ Avrea ii n^roi 

c»y yhvovraif ofAn vn(ro^ x/« These islands^ 'Which I 
have just specified^ are those that are jointly held 
by the sons of Ham, and those of Japhet ; and 
they are in number twenty and six. The princi- 
pal of them in the Egean Sea were Cos, Chios, Cni- 
dos,Imbros, Lesbos, Samos. The authoraddSj^'Ex" 

St rot ifiot TH X»[Ji, xai irtgee^f vntni^f X»^i»pi»pj K^nrfiy, 

Kuwf ov. Thep^e were other islands occupied by this 
people, such as Saf^dinia, Crete, and Cyprus. 
Eusebius enumerates almost the same places oc- 
cupied by the Amonians j and concludes with 
their settlements upon the Atlantic, where they 
mixed with the natives: ^ Kon ^ioji^« juiiragu t« 

XotfA x,xi ra Iccfs^ to g'OfXx tyic i(nrtgiag S'xXaco'ni Tft 

*^ Chron. Paschale. p. 30. 

** Ibidem. 

*• Euseb. Chronicon. p. 12. 
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Thus by reciprocal evidences from the most 
genuine history it Appears, that the Cuthites, 
Ethiopians, and Ery threans were the same people. 
And it has been shewn, that they had a still more 
general name of iKx^^ott, Scuthai. This, though 
afi incorrect appellation, yet almost umversally 
obtained. 


CUTHIA INDICA, 


OR, 


SCYTHIA LIMYRICA, 

As so much depends upon my clearing up this 
article, which I have taken in hand ; I shall pro*^ 
ceed to shew, that not only the Scyth® of Col- 
chis, Mxcsia, and Thrace, with those upon the 
Palus Mseotis, were in great measure of the race 
of Chi^s: but that aU nations styled Scythian 
were in reality Cuthian pr Ethiopian. This may 
be ascertained from the nam^es of plaices being 
the same, or similar among them all, from the 
same customs prevailing ; from the same rites and 
worship, among which was the worship of the 
sun J and from those national marks, and family 
characteristics, whence tjie identity of any people 
pjay be proved. I have mentioned, that fhe Cu? 
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thites sent out many colonies ; and, partly by 
their address and superiority in science, and 
partly by force, they got access among various 
nation^. In some places they mixed with the 
people of the country, and were nearly absorbed 
in their numbers : in other parts they excluded 
the natives and maintained themselves solely and 
separate. Theyiare to be met with in the histo- 
ries of the first ages under different names and 
titlfes; being denominated sometimes from the 
cities which they built ; sometimes from the wor- 
ship which they professed : but the more general 
name, both of themselves, and of the countries 
which they occupied, was in the Babylonish dia- 
lect Cuth, Cutha, and Cuthia. They were by 
other nations styled Chus, Chusan, Cusei ; abd 
these terms, again were altered to Casus, Casius, 
Cissii, and ^"^ Cissaei. 

After they had seized upon the province of Su- 
siana, and Chusistan, they were in possession of 
the navigation of the Tigris downwards ; and, 
probably commenced a very early trade. They 
got footing m India, where they extended them- 


5** Of Kissia in Persis, JEschyh Pcrs. v. l6. "o* ti to Xntrtity vi* 
tnSara^tiP, Kai to FIAAAION KKr^^iror i^Ko«.Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1058. 
Atyovreti ^s kch K«rcr»o» ot Zacriot. Saitse in Susia. Plin. Nat. Hist. 
L 1. jr. 334. 
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selves beyond Gedrosia and Carnmnia, upon the 
chief river of the country. The author of the 
Periplus takes notice of them under the name of 
Scythians ; and mentions those places in the east, 
where they resided, ^* Mct« h raumj' xa^ot^v (*i2f aiav) 

yiivi Tu? :uff£if«, Si» ro j3«6off ruv KoXirm ix rng^ ocvxroXmc 

^acg^ avrov KiifAtvoc rov jBo^cay, rxiruva Xictv, 'Ej^fi^ 'sro- 
r»fM>g Xty^og, [Aiyifog rtav xxr» rtiw E^uS^av B'ocXx(r<ray 'sro- 
rccfjLtaVy xoti tjXu^ov viu^ fK B'kXccitcav £xS«XX«v* — Ivra 
ii irog TsroTOtiAog lyjav s'Ofjt.otrx, Aftev the COUTltry of 

Ora^ the continent noWy by reason of the great 
depth of its gulfs and inlet s^ forming vast promonr 
torieSj runs outward to a great degree from the 
east, and incloses the sea-coast of Scythian which 
lies taa)ards the norths that iSj in the recess of one 
of these hays. It is low land, and lies upon the 
river Sinthus ; which is the largest river of any 
that run into the Erythrean Sea; and a fords 
the greatest quantity of water. I need not men- 
tion, that what he calls the Sinthus is the same 
as the Sindus, or Indus. They occupied also 
that insular province, called in their language, 
from its situation, Giezerette, or the island ; 
and from their ancestor, as well as from their 
worship, Cambaiar, or the Bay of Cham, 


" Arriani Perip, 2. Geogr, Vet. vol. 1. p. 2L 
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which name it retains at this day. They settled 
also upon the promontory Comar, or Comarin; 
and were lords of the great island Pelassimunda, 
called after Mrards Serandive. They were all 
styled the Southern Scuthae, of whom the poet 
Dionysius gives the following description : 

*0( pa r' £^uOfai9}c xotnvxvr^o^ utri d'aXaoro'fiCy 
AciS^0raroif foov kvv arcTi voroy p^dov cA»uv»v. 

This country is likewise taken notice of by Pris- 
cian under the name of Scythia ; 

** Est Scythise tellus australis flumen ad Indum : 

The inhabitants of which country were certainly 
Cuthians, the posterity of Chus and Ham. Ce- 
drenus expressly mentions them in this light, 
when he is taking notice of some of the principal 
Amoijian settlements in a passage before quoted : 


'* Dionysii Perieg. y, 1088. 

^^ Priscian. v. 996*. The Erytbrean Sea is by most writers 
supposed to be the same as the Arat^ian Gulf, or Red Sea: but 
Herodotus calls the Persic Gulf Erytbrean ; and Agatheraerus, 
DionysiuSy and the author of the Periplus call the whole Indie 
Ocean by this name* Many other authors extend it in the same 
manner. 
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^A(rhcf, xxra ys r»g INAIAS, K»i AtOtoirta? xat Mau^ i- 

T«yi«ff, ^ That this Scythia was the land of Cutha, 
may be known from its being styled Ethiopia ; 
under which character it is alluded to by Euse- 
bius, when he speaks of *^ AiSiowia ij ^Mwatrx x»rx 
^^ Iifiag Tsr^oq tv^ovorov. The Cuthites worshipped the 
Patriarch Noah under the name of Nusos, and 
Dio-nusos : and wherever they came, they built 
cities to his memory, called Nusa. They also' 
worshipped Chus, under the character of lachus; 
Pachus, Bacchus : and their history is always at- 
tended with an obscure account of some check 
which they once received ; of a retreat, and dis- 
sipation ; \yhich is veiled under the notion of 
the flight of Bacchus. It related to the disper-* 
sion at Babel ; and is mentioned in the histories 
of most places where they settled ; and was par- 
ticularly preserved among the traditions of thp 
Indian Cutheans, 


'* Cedpen. Hist. Compend. vol. 1. p. 14. 

?5 Eusebii Chron. p. 12. " 

The arrangement of the oriental nations by Eusebius is very 
particular : EXvjxo&tot, A^aSn;, A^x,^iOk, Kc^p«0-»o^ ZKT0AI, TvfjLf^ 
tro^ifai* Chron. p. 11. 

** These are the Ethiopians mentioned by Apuleiiis, Qui nas- 
^ntibus Dei Solis inchoantibus radiis iilustrantur iEihiopes^ 
Ariique. 1* 11. p. 364. 
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. ^\)^^i^m t7rxrri(riv^ or fiXXot<Pc-o¥ro fAtv cISpm 

• • - " 

Jn eoBsequence of this, they had many rites simi- 
ter to those in f^ Greece^ It .was customary with 
them to crown themselves with ivy ; which was 
tO! he found only at Meru» a mountain sacred to 
Bacchus. They also at their* sacrifices wore the 
^ebns> :or spotted skin, like the Bacchanalians in 
thiewest: and used cymhais dild tahours upon 
the like solemn occasionsw They had also, o^x,^- 
rts: <r«.rof rxu, the saty ric dancc, which was com- 
fttou among the Thracians, and the people of 
Greece. 

On this account, when Alexander came into 
this country, the natives looked upon the Gre- 
cians as in great measure of the same family, as 
they were themselves : and when the people of 
Nusa sent Acouphis, the chief person of their 
city^ to solicit their freedom of the Grecian con- 


^^ Dionys. Pcrieg. v. 1152. 

*' Arrian. Hist. Ind. p. 318. p. 321. Diod. Sic. 1. S. p. 123* 
The Indians also worshipped Osiris. Ibid. 1. 1. p. 1^. 
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queror, they conjured him by the well-known 
name of Dionusus, as the most efficacious means 
of obtaining their purpose. ^ Xl ^cttriXiVj itcyrxt. 

TH A»wur». O kiagy the Nussaans intreat thee to 
suffer them to enjoy their liberties and their laws^ 
out of regard to their God Dionusos. Their chief 
city was Nusa : and wherever the Cutheans set- 
tled, they seemed to have founded a city of thia 
^"^ name. Hence Stephanus says, ** Nvtra*, ^oAnc. 
woxxoci. The Amonian colonies may be continu- 
ally traced by this circumstance : for there was a 
city Nusa in Arabia, in Egypt, in Syria, ii> Col- 
chis, upon Mount Caucasus, in Thrace, upon 
Helicon near Thebes,' in Naxos, in Euboea ; and 
one in ^ Libya, of which it was said, that it 


'* Arrian. Exp. Alex. 1. 5. p. 196. 
. *® The Scholiast upon Homer. Z. v. 139. mentions a Nusa in 
Arabia, and in Egypt. Nusa in Arabia is taken notice of by 
Herodorus> a later poet. 

Eft ^e TK Nt/^, vvarcf xipa^^ a^Ofcy trA«, 

Scholia Apollonii. ]. 2. v. 1215. 

*' Steph. Byzant of cities styled Nusa. Also Eustaihii Trapex- 

CoXaiin Dionys. v. 1\59' — Stephanus of Nusa in Euboea : svOoe 

** Strabo. 1. 7. p. 459. Nusa in Libya, the city of Dionusus. 
There ^as a city Scythopolis in Caniian, undoubtedly founded 
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could never be seen twice by the same person. 
The OxyclracoB, another Indian people, pretended 
that they were immediately descended from Dio- 
Nusos ; of whom Strabo takes notice : *' OjuJjaxa*, 

There were many other tribes of people, which 
lay upon the Indus and the Ganges ; and be- 
trayed their origin in their name. Of the latter 
river Dionysius speaks : 

• ^ Kfii/oc ro% TsroXtodv airors[Avsrxi s^vt» ^«t«v* 


by Cuthites, who came early into these parts of the country near 
Hcrmon. It is rennarkable, that this place was of old called 
Kusa : Scythopolim^ an tea Nysam, a Li hero Patre, sepultd du- 
trice, ibi Scythis dcductis. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 5. c. 18. So 
that there is an uniformity in the history of all these places. It 
was also called Tricomis, TptxA>|XK, and Bethsan^ which last sig< 
nifies, the house or temple of San, or Zan, the Shepherd Deity, 
the Zeus of the Greeks : 

£yO« fd,iyccq xctrat Xav, ov Aia xiKXricKtiai, 

Jamblich. in Vit^ Pythag. 

^3 Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1008. 1026. 

'^^ Dionys! Perieg. v. IO96. He expresses Arabes, Ag»C({, 
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6s 


Ganges 


Separat innumeras et vastas gurgite Rentes ; 
Oritasque, Aribasque simul, Unique Arachotas 
Utentes laenis. 

And the Scholiast upon Dionysius more particu- 
larly; TBr^o; Sv(nv T2S IkJ» urorKfjui Xl^iTo^u Thc 

titles of Oritae and Aribes, like that of ^ JEthi- 
opes, were peculiar to the sons of Chus. Hence, 
when mention is made of Scythia Indica, and 
when the poet to the same purpose tells us, 

Est Scythiee tellus australis flumen ad Indum; 

we may be assured that the country alluded to 
was Cuthia. The inland ^ Oritae in some degree 
degenerated from their forefathers, and became 
in habit Hke the natives of the country ; but dif- 
fered from them in speech, and in their rites and 

customs : yX(i)(r<ra ii ocXXti ccvroicn xoci aXXx vofMxix ; 

so that we may be assured, that they were not 
the original inhabitants, though they came thi- 
ther very ^arly. One region of the Gangetic 


** Priscian. v. 1001 • 

** Aidwwi*, ii 0Mgni^a xara Ttff I»JWf. Ghron. Pasch. p. Sp. 
*^ Insula Solis— in qu4 Ori gens. Pliny 1. 6. p. 326. 
^ ^Arrian. Hi&t. indie, p. 340. and 338. of the Otilx, 
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country was named Cathaia, and the people 
^ Cathaians. Arriah speaks of them as a very 
brave and respectable people : and says, that their 
chief city was Singala : ^"^ aurovopaj hf&v olkkz^^ xoh 

ruff XiyofAtyisi Ko^Sata; — ZayyaX* to oi^opflc tii •srcXtij )c«» 
avroi 01 Kaflato* tvroXfAQsrxTOi t£, xa* rx isroXtfj^ia x^xr^foi 

tvofMi^ovro. Cathaia is a small variation for Cu- 
thaia, as Aribes before was for ^' Arabes : and 
the latter are rendered by Arrlan Arabians, Af«Cti^; 
who speaks of them as residing upon one of the 
mouths of the Indus, near the island Crocale, 

^^ n^oToixtst ii rxMrnj fdyo; Iviin^QV^ oi Af aCu? xaAsjiAfcoi. 

They lived upon the river Arabis ; which served 
as a boundary to them, and to their brethren the 
Oreitae : ^' o? Si» T»jf y»jj a\)r(a)f p£«v ixi^Soi «f S'«A«(rfl"«v, 

l^h^m rxruu T« mv ;^«ftiv xai T«y Xlf g*T€«i^ ; wkich TM 

through their territories, and so passed into the 


^^ The Cathaians, famous for a breed of fierce dogs ; and for 
mines of salt, and others of gold and silver. Strabo. I. 1^- 
p. 1025. 

Cathaia is no other than Cuthaia, the name by which Persis 
and Cusistan were called, according to Josephus. Kv^atw^^ 
Jltfcnh, Antiq. Jud. 1.11. c. 4. p. 556, 

'® Arrian. Expedit. Alexandr. 1. 5. p. 224. 

^* The country is called Araba at this day, to the west, of the 
Indus. 

^* Arrian. Hist. Indie, p. 336* 

''^ Ibid. AfaS$( him, Euseb. Chroo. p. 11. 

1 
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ocean; serving as a boundary to their country,- 
and to that of the Oreitce. The chief city of the 
latter was Ur, like that in Chaldea ; but expressed 
by the Greeks ^* Xlja, Ora. They had been for 
ages an independent people ; but were forced to 
submit to the fortunes of Alexander, to whom 
they surrendered their city. 

Together with the Oreitae and Arabians of Di- 
onysius, are mentioned the Arachoti. These are 
undoubtedly the same as the Cathaians above ; 
and were denominated from their city. Ar-Chota 
is the same as Cothopolis, or the city of Cutha^ 
somewhat varied in the poet's description. The 
Arachotians are styled Aivop^xaivo*, from their par- 
ticular habit, which was of linen. This circum- 
stance is a strong characteristic of the Amonians. 
I believe, in every place where they settled, they 
were famous for this ^^ manufacture. They in- 
tsoduced it in Colchis, which was celebrated for 
its flax and linen ; so was the country of Cam- 


^^ Airian. Expedit. Alexandr. 1. 4. p. ISO. 1. 6. p. 26l. 

'^^ Of the Colchi : *x*^7^ ^ *°^^ Xtpn^aa mit icaX«jMi)y, uavt^ 
Aiyi>«T*o». Schol. in Pind. Pyth. Od. 4. v. 376. 

Solomon sent for linen from Egypt. 1 Kings, c. 10. v. 58. 

Morcffcer they that uork injinejiax shall he confounded, Isaiah. 
c. 15. V. 9« o^ the E*5yptians. 

Eustathius of the Egyptians ; ro }nm^ i0-6i}t«« «/xflrsx<ada(». 

Schol. in Dionys, Perieg. ad v. 689. 
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pania, where they settled in Italy. The Egypti- 
ans were styled Turba linigera : and tlie ^^ Athe- 
nians had not long left off this kind of apparel in 
the time of Thucydides. The same habit pre- 
vailed in Bastica, especially among the priests : 

'* velantur corpora linOy 

Et Pelusiaco praefulget stamine vertex. 

It seeiBS to have been universally the garb of the 
Cuthic Indians : as we may infer from Philostra- 

tus : ^ roAfiv ^f ny»^ roig xccrot roy Ivfoy Xipn fotciv 

iyXJ^S^^f ^^^ Cxoififjt,ar» |3u6A.tf. This was the express 
habit of the Egyptians, whom this people resem- 
bled in many other respects. From circumstan- 
ces of this nature, many learned men have con- 
tended that the Indians, and even the^* Chinese, 
Were a colony from Egypt : while others have pro- 
ceeded as warmly upon the opposite principle; 
and have insisted that the Egyptians, or at least 
their learning and customs, are to be derived 
from the Indi and Seres. But neither opinion is 


^5 Thucydrdes. 1. 1. p. ^. 

7* SHius Italic. 1. 3. v. 25, 

'^ Philostrati Vita Apollonii. I. 2i*p. 79- 

'* Memoire, dans lequel on prouve, que ies CHiinois sont une 
colonic Egyptienne, Sec. Par M. de Guignes, de T Academic 
Royale, &c. &c. A Paris. 176O. 


^mtt (»«« : Titir ieed^e bft brduglif ttf fM* iteei-^ 
iKi1»v6 ; fotifitf bbffi i)Wce6ait^i frottt oiW detttfdff 
jj&dei atftf aitt torn* itedjyier wIW Mpdrttd ifBeii^ 
rc!?gi!ott, ifitW, an^ ^ckfiiid ini& %^t; e'rfrrietf 
the same to the Indus and GattgW ; aiScf s^ ftlr^ 
ther into China and Japan. Not but that some 
colonies im'dSdtrbtedty cinie fi-otfi Eg^jr]^ : but the 
arts and sciences imported into India came from 
arfbtfli^r faYriify, 6Veff th<i Cutiiite^ of CfeaWeS ; 
by' ^hofft' the lif rzrkmf therii^dVed' vr6te insltruct'^ 
ed' : ind frttrfi %ypt they p&;ssed' wes#afdf. ^^Zk 

is, that arts came from Chaldea to Egypt ; and 
from thence passed into Greece. Henee we must 
not be suff>rised if #e meet witfrthfes^^' customs 
in ladii, or the* sami name^ of plates ^ are to 
be found in Egypt^- or Colchis,, or the remotest 
parts of Iberia. In this country were cities 
nariied tJr, Cuta, Gaza, Gaugamefa. The river 
Indus was said to rise in Mount Caucasus, simi- 
lap ttf* ^e' moufntain in Colchis. There was a 
y^kKSH ci^& ^rtfloh PEL Epiruii itt CampaQfa, and 
in- fbeti^ near TarteSsfusi The like was tfo be 
found in tndia : ^^ aVj m r^m tffff a», rjj t«V p »^«i/ 


1^ ■ ■■' *l«^ l ' * 


^ Stiabo. 1 15. p. lOOS. 
VOL. IV. ■^•. 
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I^ere, as in other places, to have received its name 
from the impossibility of birds flying over it ; as 
if it were of Grecian etymology. By DioBysius 
it is expressed Aomis. 

I took notice that the OreitsB and Oxydracse pre* 
tended to be . descended from Dionusus^ The 
like was said of the Gargarids, who lived upon 
the Hypanis, near Mount Hemodus, and are 
mentioned by the poet Dionysius. 


-/»fr« THC ^ff, Aittvutf'O'ir S'c^«iroyrcc 




'' Dionys. Perieg. v. 1 151. He places it at tlie extremity of 
the isthmus, near Cape Comar : for there were two placet in la- 
dia ef this name. 

•* Dionys. Perieg. v. 1143. Pompon. Mela speaks of the cily 
!Musa in these parts. Urbwm> quas incolont, Nysa est clarissi- 
ma et maxima: montium, Meros, Jovi sacer. Famamhicp^^ 
cipuam habent in illi genitam, in hi^us specu Liberum arbi* 
trantur esse nutritum : unde Graecis auctoribus, ut femori Jons 
ii^situm dicerent, aut materia ingessit^ ant error. 1. 3. c. 7* 
p. 276. 

The most knowing of the Indi maintained that Dionusos came 
from the west. 


J 
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!^c styles them, from their worship arnd extrac- 
tion, the servants of Dionusos. As there was a 
Caucasus in these part^, so was there also a re- 
gion named *' Colchis ; which appears to. have 
been a very flourishing and powerful province. 
It was situated at the bottom of that large isth- 
mus, which lies between the Indus and Ganges> 
and seems to have comprehended the kingdoms 
which are styled Madura, Tranquebar, and Co- 
chioi The Gargaridse, who lived above upon 
the Hypanis^ used to bring down to the Colchi- 
ans the gold of their country, which they bar- 
tered for other commodities. The place where 
they principally traded, was the city Comar, 
or Comarin, at the extremity of the isthmus 
to the south. The Colchians had here the ad- 
vantage of a pearl-fishery, by which they must 
have been greatly enriched. A learned com- 
mentator upon the antient geographers gives this 
account of their country. ** Post Barim am- 
nem in Aiorum regione est Elancon emporium, et 
Cottiara metropolis, ac Comaria promontorium ; 
et oppidum in Periplo Erythrasi TLoi^a^ et KofAafu, 
nunc servato nomine Comarin. Ab hoc promon- 


. *^ Colchis mentioned by iCthicus , and styled Colche : i^lso by 
Ptolemy. 

^ Geographi Minores. Pndi^^om. 
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torio sinus Colchicus incipit, cui Cotchi^ £«A;^v 
emporium ndjacens, uomen dedenint. The Pen- 
plus Maris Erytbrget, here spoken of, is a most 
valuable a&cl curious treatise, wboevev may* have 
been the author : and the passive chiefly refemd 

to is that which follows : ^ Ar* E?iaGaxctfm T» 
^tyojMcyov Hopp^y ofofy etXXn, «raf tixf x^S^f ^ IK»fAJU«> 

tTi¥ ifr^ T»v Pftd'iXM^ n«vJ!(ovA^ 'arivouur, x^u^vaAif ^ X&fQfom 

fTf^o; Tovo; TO Kojxos^ Ae^o/EArvoy, en w rovru ro ^^^ W^ 
3MII Aifftnv, cif ov «i p«Xoji4£yoi TOR /bii\XoKr» mvrtn^ jfjpyo)^ 
U(o^ ytvtdati^ ;^fi^oi/[Af j^vo'iv ^utk, xpSxfi e^^ajtAcyoi-aMraXsoKTaM. 


'' Arriani Peripl. Maris Erytfaran,. apud GeegraQlu GrsecoS 
filinores. v. i. p. 50. 

Dioiiysius calls this region KwXic instead of XtX^oc. 
IIpoc voTov l^x9/Alyol «r0(^tt rip/«ftTft KwXt^ «i9i(. Perieg. v. 114S. 
And others haye supposed it was named Colis fh>nr Tienus C6H8$; 
But what has any title of a Grecian< Goddess to db wit6 lb« geo* 
grapl^ of India' f Tho region was styled boA CbUdi as4 
Cokhica. 

It is remarkable, that as there was a Caucasus and Regio 
Golica, as well as Colchica, in India : so the same names oteca^ 
among the Cutheans upon the Pontus £iixinus. Here was 
SegioGolica, as wellasiCholcica at the foot of* Mount Caucasus. 
Pliny 1. 6. c. 5. p. 305. Tliey are the same name differeathf^^^ 
pressed. 
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fxr«iyiir« ;(^a}|B« f^^X?^ K^^X^^y ''*' ? >eoAu/L«Cf}ori( rs Vii^axir 

i^XXo; aiyietXoi ly xoX^ xi^t/xcyof. Proni ElabaCOTCt (X" 

tends a motmtain called PurrhoSy and the coast 
styled Paraiia (or the- pearl coast), reaching down 
to the most southern pointy where is the great fishery 
for pearl, which people dive for. It is under a king 
named Pandion^ and the chief city is Colchi. There 
are two places where they fish Jor this ^^ common 
dity : of which the first is Bali t a : here is a fort^ 
and an harbour. In this place j many persons who 
have a mind to live an holy lifcy and to separate 
tkemsehes from the world, come and bathe, and 
then enter into a state of celibacy. Th^re are women^ 
who do the same. For it is said that thf place at 

^ *^ Pardia seems at first a Greek word, lyutis in risality a proper 
name in the language of the country. I make no doubt, but 
what we call Pearl was the Paral of the Amonians . and Cuthit^. 
paraiia is the Land of Pearh, A\\ xhp pames of gems, as now in 
use, and of old, were from the Amontans: Adamant, Amethyst, 
Opal, Achates or AgS^te, Pyropus, Onyx, Sardoi^yx, iEtites, Ala- 
baster, Beril, Coral, Cornelian. As this w^s the shore whefe 
Ihese gems were really found, wc tfxs^y concliyde that Paraiia si^ 
nified the Pearl Coast. There was pi^r) fishery in the Red Sea, 
and it continues to this day near the island Delaqua. Purc^as, 
V. 5. p. 778. In these parts, the author of the Periplus men- 
tions islands, which he styles Ilf^ap^aof, or Pearl IsHndSf S^q 
iSeogr. Gr, Minores. Pepplus.v. 1. p. 9. 
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particular seasons every month is frequented hy thf 
Deity of the, country, a Goddess who comes and 
bathes in the waters. The coast, near which they 
fish for pearl, lies all along from Comari to Cokhin 
It is pet formed by persons, who have been guilty of 
some crime, and are compelled to this service. All 
this coast to the southward is under the afore- 
fnentioned king Pandion. After this there proceeds 
another tract of coast, which forms a gulf. 

The author then proceeds to describe the great 
trade which was carried pn by this people, and by 
those above upoji the Hypanis and Ganges z an4 
mentions the fine linen, whigh was brought down 
from Scythia Limyrica, and from Comara, and 
other places. And if we compare the history, 
which he gives, with the modern accounts of this 
country, we shall find that the same rites and cusr 
toms still prevail ; the same manufactures are 
carried on : nor is the pearl fishery yet exhausted. 
And if any the least credit may be afforded to 
etymologieal elucidation, the names of places 
among the Cuthite nations are so similar in them- 
selves, and in their purport, that we may prove the 
people to have been of the same family ; and per- 
ceive among them the same religion and customs, 
however widely t|iey were scattered. The moun- 
tains Caucasus and '^ Pyrrhus, the rivers Hypanis^ 


rf*B 


V The mountain Pyrrhus, Uv^fo^, was ao e,miDence ?acred to 
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Baris, Chobar, Soana, Copbis, Phasis, Indus, of 
this country, are to be found among the Cuthite 
nations in the west. One of the chief cities in this 
country was Cottiara. This is no other than 
Aracotta reversed ; and probably the same that is 
called Arcot at this day. The city Comai% and 
the promontory Comarine are of the same etymo- 
logy ^as- the city Ur in Chaldea ; which was (failed 
Camar and Camarina from the priests and worship 
there established. The region termed Aia above 
Colchis, was a name peculiarly given by the Amo^ 
nians to' the places where they resided. ' Among 
the Greeks the word grew general, and A$» was 
made to signify any land : but among the Egyp^- 
tians, at least among the Cuthites of that coun^ 
try, as well as among those of Colchis Pontica, it 
was used for a proper name of their country : 


S8 


Aia. yf /xTiv fTi vvv /xfvii iiAiriiov* 


Ur or Orus ; who was also called Cham-Ur, and his priests Cha- 
mtirin. The city Ur in Chaldea is called Ghamurin by Eupole- 
nus, who expresses itiC«^vf»n9, hrm^moXtp Ov^iav |t«M^m Euseb* 
Pr^^p. Evang. 1. p. p. 418* Hence this pr(miontory in Cplobis 
Indica is rendered Com ar by the author of the Periplus, ; and at 
this day it is called Comorin. The river Indus is said to run into 
a bay called Sinus Saronicus. Plutarch, de Flumint Sar-On, 
pominus Sol. 

" ApoUon. Rhod, I, 4. T. 277, 


i^iff ^eiffffP of the GOHntry ^a« Aiati^f i f^n^ wl|« 

mmp Q? lJ»e Iwiiy settled ^% Qroswin ip luly; 

$iA«9 Cvfie, who i$ rfipreafinted as ni&^r t9 Ai^tes, if 
miMhy Hoq^er Auda ; which is ^ Qifa\i^ q/iy 

*h€t from .Ai*i the <5<wptfy« Jt occprs in ^ome mr 
dfi^nei by ^ %wq 6o4d«»s C^alyp^ And 

: **?' a t9^Hi mr4' ^evM« S»^J^H ^♦^ -^^^W, 

The *4PFatiQ» pf 6r(f pi-eyail^d po where mofc 
thsQ in tfa€se couQtfias, together irith the worship 
of the sun. They wete. likewise Ophites, such 


-*»• 


•* Apollon. Ilhock i. 2. V.423, 
^ Homer. Odyw* 1. J, v. 25. 


who reverenced the Deity under the symbol of a 
serpent. All the naqnes of ^' places in these parts 
have a manifest reference to the rites and worship ; 
md if they be compareii with fiamee of other 
places, where this people are supposed to have 
mttled, they will be gener^Iy found very similar^ 
and oftentimes tlie aame. And this not only in 
antient ^cco^nts, but iii those of later date, since 
the people ^ Europe have got footing in those 
paTts. We read of Onor, Canonor, Candonor^ 
all terms relating to the sun and fire. Calicuf^ 
Calcutta, Cptate, Comar, Comarin, Cottia, Ca- 
thaia, are of an etymology too obvious to need 
an interpretation. The most considerable mission 
in Madura is called ^ Aour (•«») at this day. 
Near it is a city and river Balasore. Bal is the 
Chaldean and Syrian Deity, well known: Azor wa* 
another name of the Deity, worshipped in the 
saine countries* He is mentioned by Sanchonia* 
thon and other writers, and was supposed to have 
been the founder of Carthage. He was also 
known in Sicily, where there were rivers named 
from him. This people got likewise possession 
of the island Pala^simunda or Ceylon, called also 
Taprobane. 


'' Hence so many places end inpatan and patena, which signifies 
a serpent. 
?^ Travels of Jesuits by {^ckm^B. v, 1. p. 470. 
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'^ Mnrifa TotfrfoSotpfiy A^myiPiw tXtfawrw¥, 

The adoration of fire and the worship of the sub 
was introduced here very early. In this, island is 
an high . mountain, held very sacred ; the sum- 
mit of which is called the Pike of Adam. Thi* 
liad no relation to the great Protoplast, though 
generally understood to be denominated from 
him. For writers ^ may ^ make what inferences 
they please from Sanchoniathon, and other anti- 
quarians, ill interpreted, and worse applied : I am 
persuaded that, there are very few allusions in 


•' Dionys. Pcneg.v.5p3. ThatT^probane, nairied also Palaesi- 
nunda and Serandive, was the island nov^ called Ceylon, may be 
proved from many authors. *£(«}( h rvTA;* inv i Iv^x^, h irro; 
r»77tr prorafJM xii/Aim, if xat* fAtautrarop tdc Dirii^v ma'^ itar 
mrruifv M»T»» foyinvy TaSf aSatn . KoAvfuwi. Marcian. Heracleot. 
apud. Geog. Vet. v. !• p. 14. T^ «w^wTvpi^ rm jAttm r^Xfyo- 
j/ktta Ko^v avTtxfitrfl^i ro rijf TavfoSmmiq au^urii^wf x«AtffAEvov BofMh 
' Marcian. Heracleot. p. 26, TuroJh ax^uTn^iov rm vd^» re amxit- 

The poet Dionysius places it in the great Eruthrean Ocean: 
and ^entions the whales with which that sea once abounded: a 
circumstance taken notice of by other writers. He speaks of it 
lis a very large island. 

KvTfft Sjwc fx«0-iy, EPT0PAIOT poret «7oyrtf, 


antfent history to the antediluvian world. The 
Pike of Adam is properly the summit sacred to 
Ad Hani, the King or Deity Ham, the Amon of 
Egypt. This is plain to a demonstration from 
another name given to it by the native Cingalese, 
who live near the mountain, and call it HanlaleL 
This, without any change, is ^ Ham-al-El, Ham 
the Sun; and relates to the antient religion of the 
island. In short every thing in these countries 
savours of Chaldaic and Egyptian institution. The 
worship of the ape, the imputed sanctity of the 
cow, the symbolical adoration of the serpent^ 
have been introduced by people from thoae parts ; 
not so much by the Mizraim, or genuine inhabit 


^ On the side of Conde Uda is an hill, supposed to be the 
highest in the island, called, in theChingulay language, HamaleF, 
but by the Portuguese and the Europeans Adam's Peak. It is 
sharp 9s a>ugar-loaf, and on the top is a flat stone, with thf 
print of a foot like a man's on it, bqt far bigger, being about tW9 
feet long. The people of this land count it meritorious to go and 
worship this impression ; and generally about the new year, the 
men, women, and children go up this vast and high mountain to 
worship. Knox, Hist, of Ceylon, p. 5. The notion of this being 
Adam's Pike, ai^d the print of Adam's foot, did not arise from 
the Portugueze, or any ]^uropeans; but was very antient. It is 
mentioned by the Mahometan travellers in the ninth century: 
and the name of the mountain, Ad Ham, was undoubtedly as old 
as the first Cuthite inhabitants* See p. 3. of Renaudot's Editioa 
pf Mohammedan Travellers; and Notes, p* S^ 
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iimts of Egy^ as by fche Cmthites. They cssie 
hither from that country as well as from Cbaldea; 
liut they came first and principally from the latter, 
Whatever therefore was similar iu the rites of the 
Indiaas and the Mizraim, was imported into each 
coiistryy principally by the sons of Chus^ though 
some chance colonies of real Egyptians may hav0 
Ukcwise come hither. When Alexander had taken 
Nnsa in India, he appomted one of the natives to 
be governor, whose name was Acouphis. In like 
vianner the person, whom he made his substitute 
at the great city Palimbothra, is styled Moph or 
Mophist He seems to have had more appellations 
than one, for he is by Curtius called Ompliis, 
Lastly, the person, to whom Alexander applied to 
get Porus to surrender, had the name of Meroe. 
All these are names apparently similar to Egyptian 
»nd Cbaldac terms. Even Porus is nothing else 
but Orus, with the Egyptian preiix. And as 
names of this kind continually occur, it is im- 
possible but that some relation mast have subr 
sifted between those nations where this similitude 
is found. The Cuthic Indians worshipped partir 
cularly Dionusus ; bot confessed that he was ppta 
native of their country, and that his rites We/e im^ 

ported : '* Aioi^uo-ov ix, t«v ttjo? Icm-egxy Toywv ; He 

came from the west; that is froiri Babylonia ^4 

^ Dlodorus Sic. 1. 2. p. 123. 
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CfaaldM* Arrion^ speaking of tbe NoaeaiiSy wfg^^ 
that they were not tbe origxnat inhalifftatitf of tiM 
country* ^ Nwrrftio* I* «c ht^t^^ ytim^ us^^^ aXJM 

of Nusa are n^t ^ pr^pcffy an IndioH race ; dtt'# 
arc part ^ the oompamy^ mha attends DiMimi$ m 
his eafpcdimM inta thest parts. They were tbettf-* 
fbre of the fiuufy of Cbus^ and styled CoseaM^ 
Ciilbites> Arabians^ and Ethiopians ; wfanch ware*. 
t5e most comnon titles of people of that fMmly^ 
The same author telh usy that they difiered way 
Ihlte IB their appearance from the EtUopnois e# 
^ifrica, especblly those of the south ; being of like 
same dark complexion^, but without woolly hMpJ 
Those who lived to the nortk itesembled thei 

flgyptians* ^ To^U' n ai4^tf#»ti «* titai » traifrw 

ct^fM IviQi (scilv ai KaA;gai) t«k Aftt^^i jm«(^Xov ti fMiMM^ 
fkiTkoBi^ TV i^l<r6taii f )<riy kom- t) xopi «ui*oi«r /MsXaim^ '9tXf» 
yi Jn in <rifMfi vti uTauru;, 8^£ if^iix^deydi, «; Aitfieirc;. 'Oik 
^£ |3o^fiOT{^oi rvTCi)!^ xc&t' AtyvTrTisi; ^xh^TOt ay uiy r« 

cuiiAarK. The inhabitants upon the Indus are^ in 
thtir looks md appearance^ not unlike the Ethio* 

.•^Aniati. Hist, Indicft. p;S13. 

''They wero laistaken in 'sayings «« Iv^xor Titec: but thi0lr 
{fteaning is plain, that they were not Aborigines. 
^ Arrian. Hist. Indica. p. 320. 
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pians (of Africa). Those upon the southern coast 
resemble them ^ most : for they are very blacky 
and their hair also is black : but they are not 
so ftat'nosed; nor hwoe they woolly hair. They^ 
mho are more to the norths have a greater resem-^ 
hlance to the Egyptians. Strabo describes them 
in the same manner ; and says that the southern 
Indians were very like the Ethiopians. '*^ *Oi jeaik 

yaf xXoTfi^u^i hot rnv Jy^ omra rs af^9(. 'Oi JIe fiofM^ 

rffot rpK AiyuTTTioi^. They might well be like the 
nations specified: for they were colonies from 
Chaldea ; colonies chiefly of Cuthites, who set- 
tled at different times in India. Theser writers all 
concur in shewing their likeness to the Ethiopi- 
ans : whereas they were Ethiopians. Herodotus 
speaks of them plainly by that name : and says, 
that they differed in nothing from their brethren 
in Africa, but in the straitness of their hair; 


. ^* ViDcentius Bellovacensis mentions two Indian nations parti' 
cularly professing the rites of Bacchus, one of which was named 
^Ibarachuma. Al-bara-Chuma means the spns of Chum or 
Cham ; and that they were the sons of Cham may be inferred 
from Eusebius : Tv h X»[a mXitrm ^i^f * ^^^ '^' *^*^ 'H' f » ttwr«^ 
nmra ri r»« Uikai xa» AiOioviaK) auT.A. Chron. p. 13« 
'** Strabo. 1. 1$. p. 1012. 
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' *0* fAtif yaf «w* if^iH AiOipiTff i^vTfi^t^ f«ri. They 

extended from Gedrosia to the Indus, and 
from thence to the' Ganges, under the name of 
* Ethiopians, Erythreans, and Arabians. When, 
Nearchus,' by the appointment of Alexander, 
^.sailed down the Stour, an arm of the Indus, the 
first nation which he encountered was. that of 
the Arabians. They 4:esided, according to Ar« 
nan, below Carmania, in the mouth of the great 
river, near the island Crocale. ^ Tl^ot-omtu h ravrn 
sSyof liftiKov^ 01 AgxSn^ xaXiOfAivoh They lived upon 
the river Arabis, by some called * Aribis, to 
which they had given name. 


* "0» ftir y«p aw* iXiir A»9iowif »OvTpixi? «»«' «» ^ «« '"'< AiCt/ij? 
•i;X©T«To» Tpi;^w/*» •X«^» wflirrwi' af^ftvut, Hesiod* 1. ?• C. 70. 

p. 541. 
» JEthiopum Gymnosophist® mentioned by Hieronymus. 1. 4. 

in Ezechiel. c. 13. 

» Arrian. Hist. Indie, p. 336. Oras tenent ab Indo ad Gan- 
gcmPalibothri: a Gangc ad Colida (or Colchida) atrse gentcs, 
et qiiodammod6 ^thiopes. Pomp. Mela. 1. 3. c. 7. Tbey wor- 
shipped 2it/« Of^C^^io^ Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1046. He mentions the 
promontory Tamus, and the island Chrube. Ta|nus was the 
name of the chief Egyptian Deity, the same as Thamuz of 
Syria. 

^m-ft^r »i^e^»*r». Arrian. Expedit. 1. 6. p. 26a. Of tht Oritse, 
ibid, and p. 86l. 
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Of tHE INDf. 

iPk* Grecian writersr, fitiding that tht fitliiof*' 
piatns Kiti Giitheins of this patrt of the world ^Arere 
not the dTigiital iinlrabttatits, havd tety pf^i'pcrly 
£stin]guifilMd th«m from thwt Mrho wttt Ahdfi^ 
gines; tml! they hatVtf bteeh gtflKy of a great 
iflistake, int ttakmg these Aborigmds the^ Imft, 
atnd separathfg the latter from the JEthiopes. 
The Cuthkes, stjrlcd' ^thiopes, were the orig;i6rf 
Indi : they gave name to the river, upon which 
they settled ; and to the country, which they 
occupicj, HencY ^ lafdhuS of India: tctb^ Apot- 

lonius ; ot» AIOIOIIEZ jaiv a^xsh ivrau9a(, ycfo; INM- 

KON, And almost in * every place, where their 
history occurs, the name of Indi will be found 
likewise. The liver Choaspes, of whose waters 
only the kings of Persis drank, was esteemed aa 
Indian riter. 


■*)"*'*^ — • ,- *.^-' 


^Pl]M<»trflti Vit. Apolloa. 1. 3; p. 1S5. 
^'Didik^iM Sical. 1. 1. p. 17. Tbe cUe£iilhabitMit& t^Mm A» 
Indus were Cuseans* 
^ DioDys. Pericg. v. 1073. Coros is the river Car, the rivcf 
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It tbA tlirougti Ctiusistati, and was a branch of 
the Tigth : whence that river, of which the for- 
mer was a branch, must have been Indian. Thia 
is rendered certain frdm the Ciithife fithiopians, 
who bkme under the title of shepherds into 
Egypt. They came from Chaldea upon the river 
Tigris : and they are said expressly to have come 

from the Indus. * Aiflio^rf? octro ivts iroT«j*« «tr«eray« 

* ' * • . 

m Tff^og Aiyvwru wxntrav. About this titMy says Eu* 

sebius, some EthiopianSy talcing Have of their 
country upon the river Indus, came and settled 
in Egypt. Hence it is that ^ Bacchus has been 
represented as the son of the river Indus. Hence 
also arose the true notion that the Indian Dio- 
nusos was the most antient: Aiovuo-ov A^p^aiorarov 
INAON ysyovivon. The genuine and most antient 
person of this title must be referred to Baby- 
lonia. This is the country to which Phylar- 
chus alluded, when he said that Bacchus first 
brought the worship of the two bulls, which 
were called Apis and Osiris, from India into Egypt* 


Mn > 


of the Sun. Kv^ec? Sol. Hesych. Toy fit* i^tov TUf^at Kvfp 
Xty^^» Kvfd(' iiow^mq, Hesychius. 

' Euseb. Chron. p. 26. 

* Philostrati Vit. ApoUonii. 1. 1. p. 64. 

*• Plutarch. Isis^'Otti*. t. 4. p. 36«. 
VOL. IV. T 
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f^h AiTK oM/bi*, Tw it Oo-i^K. It was a trae histofy 
though Plutarch would not allow it. Thisr wor** 
3hip was common in Egypt before the Exodus : for 
it was copied by the Israelites in the wilderness near 
Mount Sinai. It was of too early date to have 
been brought from the country near the Ganges: 
and was introduced from Chaldea, and the Ti^ 
gris, the original Indus. The Africans, who had 
the management of elephants in war, were called 
indi, as beipg of Ethiopic original. Polybius 
says in the passing of the Rhone ; " nq fAiy hh; 

it happened thai Hannibal lost all the Indi; but 
the . elephants were preserved. The same author 
says of the consul Caecilius Metellus in the battle 
against Asdrubal : " ^n^ta ruy »\notg hioiq tX»U 
iiK». The fable of Perseus and Andromeda, 
whatever it may mean, is an Ethiopic story ;' 
and it is said of that hero ; 

*' Andromeden Perseus nigris portavit ab /«- 
dis. 

Virgil, speaking to Augustus of the people of 
this family, calls them by the same name ; 


" Polyb. 1.3. p. 200. 

»*Ibid. 1. 1. p. 42. 

'^ Ovid.de Arte /kmand^ IrlrV.jSdw 
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^ Iixibellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indum. 

If we change the scene, and betake oUrsetv:es 
to Colchis, we shall meet with Indians hire toa 
The city Asterusia, upon Mount Caucasus, is 
styled Indica. '^ Ar€f»<r»« IvJjxii lyoAi^. I havfe 
mentioned from Jerom, that St. Matthias preach- 
ed the gospel at Colchis, near the iphasis and 
Apsarus ; which country is called ^Ethiopia. . So- 
crates, in his '* Ecclesiastical History, mentions 
the same : and adds, that St. Bartholomew was 
in these parts ; and that his particular province 
was India; which India joined to Colchis, and to 
the region upon the Phasis, where Matt;hi«^ re- 
sided. BagSoAojiAaioc it £xAv}^iSTo riitr <ruifD|tA|x(viiiii rokMrik 

INAIAN, Tuv fvJoTffw . He calls it the innermost 
India, to distinguish it from that which was 
not mediterranean, but lay on the Southern 
Ocean. The country here mentioned wja? u 
part of Iberia Colchica : and as. some of th^ 
same family settled in Iberia Hia|iatiiii^ we fiad 


*♦ Virg. Georg; 1. 2. v. 1?,3. The poet meatis here the Paf- 
thians, who were in ponessioa of Persis and Babylonia. 

'' Stephan. Byzantinus. 

'^ Socratis Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. 1..C. I9. See also I. 1. c. SO. 
p. 50. and 51. U^i r«v .ii^rip«a^i lCif«» t» thn* p*49« 

T 2 . ^ 
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there too an Indie city ; '^ INAIKH, voXi; lS»jfta?, 
wXn&i^ nvft»yoy. The author adds, what is very 
remarkable, rm^ Si BXaSffsfaif auTuv xaA»<n; Some 
call it Biabetoura. Is not Blaberoura ill (ex- 
pressed? I think that there is a transposition 
of a single letter: and that it was originalljr 
Bcbel-Oura; so denominated from the two 
^ief cities 6f the Cuthites, Babel and Our, in 
Babyk>hia^ and Chaldea. 'Tlte river Indus was 
often nAXbA the Sindus : and Nations of the fa- 
mily, whereof I ato treating, were called Sindl 
There Were people of this name and family in 
Thrace, mentioned by Hesychiu^ : E»jrf«i {m 
^f iniiK) «9w IviiMv. The Sindi (of Thrace) urt 
im Ihdkin ' fia^oni Some woAld alter it to 2»»A- 
K^p; Sindicum : but both terms are of the same 
^rport. He mentions in the same part of the 

Wtis ikfiiomiMted the Sindk, or Indian, liotbouh 
^ Hfetodotus sj)eisiks of a regio SindicA upon thfc 
^nttts fiuxiims, ft^posite to die rivel" Theriiit)- 
\im. TM^'vm^ wouM alter to Sindica ; Itft 
both terras are of the same amount. This Indica 
was the country of the Moeotiae, a Cuthic tribe. 
^^Ije^Ind, ,or Indus, of the ^ east, is at this day 

■ ■■Ill ■■■■■■■■■ I ■!■ I W I. ■ I. I I I II, I ■ . II I I I I — 

.-> ^ .:• '-. ^»'ffcroA3t. 1.4; c.^. 
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calkd the Stiod ; and was called so in the time 
of Pliny : '^ Indus, incolis Sindus app^latus, ia 
jugo Caocasi mentis, quod Paropamisus vocatuF, 
ad versus solis ortum efFusus, &c. 

If this title be peculiar to the Cuthite Ethio- 
pians, we may well es^pect those above £g[ypt^ 
among whom the Nile took its rise, to be so 
called. We accordingly find that river distin- 
guished for bei()g derived fwifx the country of 
the Indi ; 


20 


Usque coloratis amnis d.eve2(us ab Indis ; 


and the same poet^ in another place, speal^ipg. Qf 
Augustus, says, 


XI 


-super et Garam^ntas et Indos 


Profer^t imperium. 
Nor is this a poetical rant, but 9 just appellation, 


i^""""i«"«» 




*P Plin. Nat. Hist. I. 6. c, 20. p, 3I9r 
Xit^i wraiAQq. Arnani Peripl, apud Qeogr, Vet, Graec. v. 1, 
p. 21. ' 

Virgil. Gcorg, 1. 4. v. 293^ 

Virgil, ifin. 1.6. v. 794. The like occurs in another place, 
Omnis eo tcrrore i^gyptus, e( Indf, 
Omiiis Arabs, omncs verterunt tcrga Sabaei, ' 

JEn^'id. 1. 8, V. TH 
^y tlie Indi are me^nt the Ethiopians abote Egypt, ' 
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^lian, in describing the Libyans of interior Afri- 
ca, says that they bordered upon the Indi; 
** Atffywy Twv ytnvKavrw tot? USoi^, by which were 
meant the Ethiopians. And ApoHonius of Tya- 
na, in a conference with these southern Ethiopi- 
ans, finding that they spoke much in praise of 
the Indians in general, tells them, *' T« jufv Ivlm 

twi^viirs, INAOI TO ajp^atov TsrxXxi ovn; : Pow Speak 

'much in favour of every thing relating to the In- 
dians ; not considering that originally you were 
Indians yourselves. In short, Egypt itself was 
in some degree an Indie nation ; having received 
a colony of that people, by whom it was named 

*Ait or Aetia, ** ExXufltj ii xa» Mu^aj a, xai A£{»«, 
x«l IlorxfjiiXf x»t AiTioiy aire riyo^ INAOT ^^ Asra 

Hence it is said, ^ Oa-iptix hioy nvcn to ycvo?. That 


^^iEIian de Aoimalibus. 1. 16* c. 33. 

** Philostrati Vit. Apollon. Tyanaei. 1. 6. c. 6. p. 277. 

There are some remains of an anticnt city between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, near th^ ruins of antient Qabylon, which 3tiil 
refaiQS the n^me of Sindia, mentioned by Caspar Balbi. See 
Porchas. v. 2. 1. 10. c. 5. p. 17^3. 

*^ Stephanus Byzantinus. 

V No^i ^n? it«i AiTi«, »z Tivoc INAOY, AfTir n^t^Hfitifii. Eustatfa. 
in Dionys. Perieg. v. $41. 

^ Dio()or. Sic. 1. 1, p. 17. Add to the above a Remarkable 
passage, concerning the people about the Palus Mceotis, who 
were a colony of Cutbites ; 
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Oiftris vas an Indian by extraction : because the 
Cutfaite religion came from the Tigris. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shew, from th« 
names of places, and of men, but more parties* 
larly from various parts of antient history, thai* 
the Scythic Indians were in reality *^ Cuthic ; as 
were all people pf that denomination. ,They were 
divided into various casts, most of which were 
denominated from their worship. The principal 
of these naimes I have enumerated^ such as Ery* 
thrasi, Arabes, Oritse, JEthiopes, Cathei, Indi s 
and, hdwever various in title and characteristic, 
I have shewn they were all one family, the Cu- 
thites from Babylonia and Chaldea. There is a 
remarkable passage in the Chronicon Paschale, 
which must not be omitted: Tins author tells 

At the timey when the tower of Babel was erected^ 
a certain person made his appearance in the worlds 


M ■ I 


Kif)xiT»«» T , Ofirai ti. Dionys. Perieg. v, 6S0. 
*' Hence Hesychius: 2«^«, or, as Albertws truly reads it| 

*' Cbron. Pasch. p. S6, \ 


91^0 uiai (Inditt) an^ Indian, and mi. t^ hffoe been 
of the race of Arpllaxad. He wasfam^for his 
Wfiid^m, and for hU skillin astronomy f and named 
Andmbarm. He first delineated schemes ^ the 
bMvens, and instructed the Indi in that science. 
The same histojry oeeuis in ^ Cedrenos. . Why 
tbese writera make thia persooa^ of the race of 
Arphaxad, I kjK)w not. This astronomer is 
probably Chyus^ tlie father of the Magi, who is 
smd ta have first observed the heavew, and to 
have paid an uodue reverence to the celestiaLha-' 
dies. Tlie name Andoubarios seraia to* be: a 
compound of Andou-fiar^ Indi fiiiiis. Kcncfittit 
urigiiud Indus must have been Ham 
. I cannpt conckide this account i^ the Cuthides 
ia India Umyrica, without taking notice of th 
great character they bore in the most early tirpas 
for ingeauity and science* TraditioBs to this 
purpoae prevailed, wherever they se^ed : asd I 
ba^e given many instances of their attpesjorifi^ 
herein. They were, hke the £gypl»ans, divided 
into seven orders; of which the philosophers 
were the most honourable. Each tribe kept tp 
tlie profession of its family, and never invaded 
the department of another. ^"^ ^>j«-» *f (Mfyaa-SfwO 


** Cedren. Hist. p. 14. 
^^ Strabo. 1. J5. p. 1025. 


T« tm l»i<4» f^voq^ nf iirra fdkBfn iin^inr^m. NUus tbe 

Egyptiau tells ApoUonius Tyaneeus, that the 
Indi, of ^U people in the world, were tbe most 
knowing; and that the Ethiopians were a co* 
lony from them, and resembled them greatly. 

'' Xofarxrot uiv oiu^MifTrtav INAOI* axotxoi JIe . Iviw 
AI0IOn£S' isro&T^i^vtri it iroi rnv o-of («v. 7 he InM 

i^re ^/{^ wisest of all mankind. The Ethiopians are 
a coiany from them : and they inherit the wisdom 
&f their for feathers. 

The philosophy of this '* people was greatly 
celebrated : insomuch that Alexander visited the 
chief persons of the country, who were esteemed 
professors of science. Among the Persians they 
were styled Magi : but among the Iiido-Cuthites 
they had the title of Sophim and Sophitae. Many 
regions in diflerent parts M'ere denominated from 
them Sophitis, Sophjta, Sophene, " Strabo men- 
jtioDS ^n Indian province of this name ; and Dio- 
dorus Siculus speaks largely of their institutions. 
The. anarch of Alexander through their country is 
particularly, taken notice of by ^^Curtius. Hinc 


^' Philostratj Vit. Apollon. 1. 6. p. 287. So p. 125. AtfiioflrE?— 

3* Xof o» i\9\v o» £xt;Oai <r^o^^«. Antiphanes Comicus apud Athe- 
na^um. 1. 6. p. 226. 

'* Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1024. 

** Quint. Curtius. 1. p. c. 1. See Vossiqs de Philosophorura 
Sectis. I. 2. c. 2. §.2. 
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in regntim Sophitis penrentum est. Gens, ut Bair^ 
bari credunt, sapietiti^ excellit, bonisque tnoribus 
jegitor. They were formed into societies, and 
resided in colleges as recluses : ^ others lived at 
large, like so many mendicants. Their religion, 
like that of all the Amonians, consisted in the 
worship of the sun, and adoration of fire. Hence 
they were denominated, from Cham the Sun, 
' Chamin and Chomin ; and their wise men Cho* 
•mini Sophite, and Sophitim : but the Greeks from 
the term Chomin and Chominus formed Tu/Am, 
and rendered this people tvfd.vo^irofin»t and Tupo- 
<ro^»r«* ; as if they were naked philosophers. Sui- 
das seems to have been aware of the mistake, and 
owns that TvfMvo^ was the Indian name of a phik)- 
sopher. Consequently, it had no relation to 
Greece. The people of this sacred character were 
divided into different societies, which were deno- 
minated from the Deity Manes, whom they 
served. He was sometimes compounded Aqh- 
manesand Oro-Manes ; and was well known in 

Persis, and in Egypt. From him these priests in 


KaOaioK* ^oX»$ ly^xfi. Stcph. Byzantin. ^ 

Pliny mentions Magi among the Arabians. 

The jicople are styled Catheans by Strabo : and he suppases 
one Sopcitbes to have been the chief person of the country. 
KftScftf (read with Berkelius K»^Mec») rmi mif Zyuru^ns ^»'f^ 
mith my Mtcovretfimtv Ti^teta-iv, 1. 15. p. 102^.. 
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India were styled Bar-Achmanes^ contracted 
Brachmanes: also Ger-manes^ Sar-tnanes; and 

Al-Obit« '* Airroir fi THTuy (rujMVoo*e^»rwv) to yivoc. *0» 
fny Xtit^lACtvai avrta^' oi ft 'B^a^uyoti xaXsfjLivn* xai taw 

X^gf^etfuv Oi AAAoSiOi ts'^o9'Ayo^svofAivoi» These werc the 
titles, by which the professors of science were 
distinguished. They were the same as the '* Magi^ 
and so famed for their knowledge, that many of 
the Grecian philosophers are said to have travelled 
to them for information. This is reported of 
?^ Democritus, Pyrrhoof Elea, and ApoUonius Ty- 
antBus. Nay, the very Scriptures seem. to allude, 
to their superlative knowledge : for it is said of 


^> Clemena Alexand* Strom. I. 1. p. 359* 

Bar-Achmanes, the sons of the great Manes. lu Phrygia and 
Pontus he was styled Ac-mon : AxfAuv, 

^^ Of the Babylonian and Chaldean Magi, see Aristotle tp ru 
Metytx^ : and Sotion in Libris rn^ ha^oxiii apud Laertium in 
Prooemio. p. S. 

Lucian. de Longaevitate. vol. 1. p. 632. 

* 37 Democritus went to the Indians. Aia ruvra roi xa» «ro^)}i' 

Ttf( Ma^tffy xftft Ttff Ze^iraf rut INAAN. ^lian. Var. Hist. 1. 4. c« 
20. p. 375. Of Thracian Philosophy, see Ger. Vossius de Philoso- 
phorum Sectis. c. 3. p. 19* . 
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Solomon, that hi& ^^ wisdom excelled all the wi^ 
dom of thechildr^aof the east country, and all 
the wisdom of Egypt. In which account I oannat 
but suppose that the learning of the Cuthim Sa- 
phitim ¥'aa included ; if not principally alkided ta 
Thus, have I endeavoured to sliew, that aU this 
interamnian country between the Indus and the 
Ganges was called Soythia ; like that about the 
river Phasis, and^iipon the Palus Madotis ; as weU 
as regions in other parts. As all these places 
were apparently inhabited by Cutbeans ; I think 
we may be assured, that the name Scuthia, Sxvib^ 
]s a mistake for Cuthia; and that the Seyths 
were Cuthae, or Cuthians ; and this will be found 
to obtain, wherever the name of Scy thia prevails ; 
the people of that country, wherever situated, will 
be found upon examination to be in some degree 
descended from Ch us, whom the Babylonians and 
those of hi? family i^eem to have expressed Cuth. 
• Jt is y.(^ry remarkable that the poet Dionysius, 
having described all the nations of the l^i^pwa 
world, concludes with the Indo-Scyth©; of whom 
he gives a more ample, and a more particular ac- 
count, than of any, who have preceded. He 
dwells Ipqg uppn their habit and mann^^rs, their 
yites, a^d customs, their merchandise, indMStry^ 


■^ ■' t 


^' 1 Kings, C.4. v^3Q• 
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w 

and knowledge : antl has transmitted some excel- 
lent specimens of their antient history. And all 
this is ex;ecuted in a manner so affecting, that if 
Homer had been engagetl upon the same subject, 
he could not have exceeded feithfer in harmo&y of 
numbers or beauty of detail. Some extrafcts I 
hare given ; but as the poet is so diffuse ih his 
description of this wonderful people, and his 
history so much to the purpose^ I wiU lay the 
greater part of it before Ihe reader:, that he may 
be witness of the tiiith. 

*Of pa t' EpuSf ains" Jcarfvairiov f*(r» 3'aAa(rff"»]^, 
AuQficrarov pooy eoxuv ivi vorov o^6ov bXkdvoov' 
A^^afMEVog rot, ztjwt* xifo Kauxacrg ^ivf/xo^vro?. 

il^ir»g Ty AjOiCaf TE, Xivo^Xocttfug r *°Afap^WTa?, 
2)aTj«VJ'«c 3"', ocinsg rt isroc^x -bttuj^i Tiot^frav^cQiQ 
Svvij iiMdog /AxXx wavrag iTuvviJUYiv A^ifivsg' 
Oy j^fiflva vocnrxovTxg cwtjf arov, aXV Ctto XsirTf 

AXX* CjtATtif ^mitriv iirx^xsig n<ri xcAeuOoi. 


^' Dlonysii. Perieg. v. 1083. &^c. 

^* Scholia Eustathii ad v. IO96. Two nations Arflu:hot9. 
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TlayTifi i* ty wiTfifTiy vwo f\tStc atiynTi 

Tdc otvoTifAyofXiyoif jStorfio'ioy woy c;^80'i. 

n^o; i* a\jyag ^' Ivtfoy ifartiyfi Tfftirrctrat aix^ 

TLoL^Atdy wvfAartiy w»foi ^uXttrty ilKfftvoio. 

*Hv p« T aytfyfoiAtycf MotKx^tay eir$ i^y» koh ctyifw 

HfAioc v^toTfitr^y ciri^Af^ci «XTiiri«'(ri« 

Tu yaifi^ yoLircti fAsy Ctto ;^f o« xvavtufr^^ 

Oirirfriov Xiiro6)vrE(* tutofji,(y»q J^ JaxtvOoi 

Tm i* it fjkty ^^vtroio jUfraAAfu^o'i ytyiiXfiy^ 
txfAfAOv ivyyafAirrfio't Xot^onyoym fAotitiXinfny' 
*Oi t* trs( vpotoirt Xtys^ytaq* it f iXifotyrtoy 

A^yu^fSfC TSTftfT^iprag viro^visa'ty cioyra^, 
AAAoi i i^vtvisa'ty itti •srpoSoX'na'iv uvavotai 

M«^jiA»i^ovT*y 1) p^Xcdf a itavya^ac-ay lao^ik, 
H xat yAotuxioeai^Ta Xtioy x«9af oio to^a^y, 
Kfti yAuxf^ni' ufAiivs'ov vwftgsfAA vo^fv^iEcaym 
Hetyroioy yaf yocta fjt,er xyf^ota-ty oXSoy ot^u^ 
AikaOK trorafAOta-t xarap^vrof iy6» x«* cvOoc* 


■hrfhi'^ 


** Ad V. 1 107. Al« TtfTO ftai Xf*^ftM ftfHCt (oi IirJbl) fro^fll*^* 

ctoii A»6»o4^i. The Scholiast supposes the complexion to have 
arisen from the climate. Eiff-i h ^iXarrtfoi fw» n^vv ay|p«;Wf 

^lAwJbi o» ly^oi ««i f iAop;(ii^«i'if.' Ibid. 
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Ktxi mi/ jM^cy .troXAtf^ rs-. xat oXCi^t ai^ jse^ ^X^iTii^) 

** fik»^ioLvii^y ^toOj Xof ov airo (rxo^iXcnf Anftf'fniy, 
Sy^o/AfyQV $i'x/r%i yrXtarog U7itv<ri¥ 'T^Acviif. ' 
Toi^ cT ivi xoci Kttfuf Tfirof i^wtrai agyv^ityfi^* 

Acti^jorxTPi UQrxfAUV \ »wo ^ apsoi HfAuhio 


♦* Adv. 1138. *0» AfltpJofrMK, Iv^ixcy iflw?' u> ftlKToi Aap^Afoi 

Tpn^Vicoy. Dardan was the original name of each people : it signi- 
fied little what. termination the Greeks were pleased to affix. 

^^ Ad V. 1143* U^VKaviu* — EOvoc uiuop h. IZivxaXiK. Peuce 
at the mouth of t^e Danube. 

4 

■ - ' — Alaricum babara Peuce 
Nutrierat. 
Peuca-On, and Peuce-EJl. 

See here accounts of Aornis and Aornon— probably a metathe- 
sia fof Ourai^ojn* 
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\ 


*H f firei wfovtvtvKtv bit* toKixyw |3«AuJ«irnt, 
HX»?aTOC) r»^i¥9iVi ^vrf/t*6«roc ottnrottfi* 

0u/»«fy6w cirATHiTfy, or' i|XXar<r«irro jiAfv oK^ai 

Aurof ^\ oirirorf f uX« xcXaiMtfv »Xco-£y lyJcM^y 
'EXxfTfti H«M»o fjkiyAi p«^ «xi«Mio« 

AXXoi J* fvO« x«i £vOdt xar' nirct^xc ftXowvTat 
Mu^toiy Jc sx av rt; ag^f^aftug ayofi}j<ret 
0vnroi cow* /Airyoi tt 3'foi pi« israyra iwamau 
AvTot yo^ xfti v^OTTA •&c/Ai»Xi« rofjMJTptvro^ 

Ar^a ^lax^iyflevrt;* ixXti^O'^vto ^ ix»f(f 


♦* Ad V. 1153. *0^« III %^\ki[%Ji ^TiXkn^nnt, 
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* 

H ^cv y«f Kivxn n yton ** ajytvojo'ff'a t£twxt«*, 
OuT«c avBjairoiC ineoux -urxvrx Tcrvxrai. 

TjlAEK J' lITTflf 0»TC, x*t f iv aXt ;^fltlJ£T6 MO"©*, 


^' Ad V. 117^* To h et^yi9pia-a-atf y^a(ptr»i xa» «7p»Aof0'^ayy %« 
rti Atf^CJby x«Ta rei;(iiA>i' o't^Tyf yitoty. Oi^ta; y»f x«ft to vir^oy^ Air^ofi 
x(B» roir vttv^ovcty vXfivpova (focffip o( Arrixoi. 

Priscian adds to the character of the Indians great size • and 
ability, and speaks of their philosophy and rites. 

Hie alii superant procero corppre tantum, * 

Insiliant equitum faciles ut more elephantos. 

Ast alii vivunt sapientj pectore nadi, 

Luminibusque vident rectis, mirabile, solem ; 

£t radios oculis et sacrd mente retractant ; 

Signaque concipiunt arcan^ luce futuri. v. 1027- 
Of whales. v.600. 
Of the Tigris ; 

*Tr»T»n$ 'BTfo^orto'i Tt^v^hfoq ^yyv^ onvvp* 

• Dionys. Perieg. v. 982. 

• .1 • • , • 

According to this poet, Dionysus was born in Arabia, v* 939* 
Erfoy yttf «»a;^Ooy» Xvcretro imvnv 

i.e. Chaldea, ascribed to Arabia, according to his limits* 
Of the wealth of Arabia. Ibid. 
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. HS^ ^&f Tr«d"?jf jUfy 'tirif^ot,ii.6v bifida StitXa^irnq^ 
Rati f iiirti^m tncbXihy zro^ov. AxXei fjubi vfAvooi 
AijftM tk /xak'oi^cay xvra^^oq fit} dcpkOi'Sn, 

Upon the baiik^ 6f thfe great river Ind, 

The Soulhferh Scu'thas dwell: which river pays 

Its watfery tribute to that mighty sea, 

Styled Erythrean. Far reftibv'd its source, 

Ami^ the stormy cliffs of ** Caucasus : 

D e sceftdiug hence through many ft windieg vale, 

It separates vast nations. To the west 

the t)rita5 livfe, and Aribes : and then ' 

the Aricotii faihy for linen geer. 

Next .the Satraidas ; and those who dwell 

Beneath the shsde of Mount PaipanisriiiSy 

Styled Ariefti. No ki«id glebe tiiey own, 

But a wastfe sandy feoil, tfeplete With thbth. 

Yet are they rich : yet doth the land supply 

Wealth without measure. Here the coral grows, 


^ Moant Caucasus in India was different from the mountain 
80 called upon tihe Euxine : there were more than one of this 
nalne. ^e poet Dionysius makes the Ifanais take its rise in 
Caucasus : 

The Taiiais and tlie Ihdu6 cannot be supposed to have A« sanit 
source. 
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Buddy and smooth ; here too are veios of gold ; 
And in thie qparjies deep the sapphire's found, 
The sapphire, vying with the empyreal bluie. 
To the east a lovely country wide extends, 
India ; whose borders the Wfde ocean bouods* 
On this the sua Bew rising from the main 
Smiles pleased, and sheds his early orient beanu 
The inhabitants are swart ; and in their looks 
Betray the tmt^ of the dark hyacinth. 
With moisture still abounding : hence th&s heads 
Are ever furnished with the sleekest hair. 
Various their functions : some the rock explof e> 
And from the mine extract the latent gold. 
Some labour at the woof, with cunnitOg skiUj 
And manufacture linen : others sha|)e. 
And polish, ivory -with the nicest care : 
Many retire to rivers shoal ; and plunge 
Te^eek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
Or glittering diamond. Oft the jasper's found 
Green, but diaphanous : the topaz too, 
Of ray serei\p and pleasing : last of all -» 
The lovely Amethyst, in which combine 
All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil. 
Washed by a thousand rivers from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth without controul. 
Here miglity meadows, stretch'd out wide, produce 
Herbs of all species, trees of every leaf. 
The succulent grass, styled cenchru8> here &baunds, 
And yields redundant pasture. High above 

u 2 
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Wave the tall groves of Erythrean ♦^ cane, 
Sweet to the sense and grateful. ..... 

Nor is this region by one people held : 

Various the nations under different names, 

That rove the banks of Ganges and of Ind. 

Lo, where the streams of Acasine pour, 

And in their course the stubborn rock pervade 

To join the Hydaspes ! here the Dardans dwell ; 

Above whose seat the river Cophes rolls. 

The sons of ** Saba here retiiM of old : 

And hard by them the ToxiU appear, 

Join'd to the Scodri : next a savag-e cast, 

Yclep'd Peucanian. Then a noble race, 

Who style themselves Gargaridae, and shew 

To Dionusos a peculiar care. 

Near a fair stream their happy lot is fallen, 


*^ Ad V. 11?7* Eustathius of these canes or reeds: /»J«* 

*' Ad V. 1 141. Genes, c. 10. v. 7. J^nd the sons nfClm, Ma, 
and Uavilah^ and Sabtak, SfC, 

People of this name lay also*to the west of the Indus, towards 
the extreme part of Persis. 

npwTflt r«Ca», jiccTa ra? h Hao-a^itlon, Perieg. v; lOfip. 

Upon which passage Eustathius observes, Hactv h K»i i9*o? 

The same poet mentions a peopie of this name in Arabia. 

9 

M49jwiok.rtf £af»i re, Ktn etyxi^yvoi KXira^);»»». v. ^59. 
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Where the swift Hypanis and Megarsus speed 

From Mount Hemodus to Gangetic shores, . 

Fraught as they run with the rich seeds of gold. 

Not far from hence, but near the southern main, 

The hmits of the country CoUs reach, 

By others Colchis nani'd. Here towering steep, 

The rock Aornon rises high in view, 

E.'en to the mid-air region : not a bird 

Of boldest pinion wings this subtile clime. 

There is moreover, wonderful to tell. 

In the rich region, which the Ganges laves, 

A passesteem'd most sacred : this of old 

Bacchus is said, in wrathful mood, distressed. 

To have traversal, when he fled : what time h? 

changed ^ 
The soft Nebrides for a shield of brass; 
And for the Thyrsus, bound with ivy round, 
He couch'd the pointed spear. Then first were 

seen 
The zones and fillets, which his comrades wore, 
And the soft pliant vine-twigs, moving round 
In serpentine direction, chang'd to asps. 
These facts lay long unheeded : but in time 
The natives qiiickened paid memorial due ; 
And call the road Nusaia to this day. 
Soon as the lovely region was subdued 
By the God's pro\^ess, glorying down he came 
From Mount Hemodus to the circling sea. 
There on the strand two obehsks he reared, 
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High and conspicuous, at the world's ^cKtrmc. 

To enumerate all, who rove this wide domain 
Surpasses human pow'r : the Gods can tell, 
The Gods alone : for nothing's hid from Heaven. 
Let it suffice, if I their worth declare. 
These were the first great founders in the world, 
Founders of cities and of mighty *° states : 
Who shew'd a path through seas, before unknown ; 
And when doubt reign'd and dark uncertainty. 


^ ^6 V. 1164. He mentions these obelisks or pillars in another 
place, V. 6C3. 

f.T9UThf Qrv/A»rcno uret^et foot a>iuu»oto ; 

Aet/xoy v^uf 'Svaaukot S9r» v?MTafJMf» xv^tr^i*. 

At India's verge extreme, on hills remote. 
Where the proud Ganges pours the sacred stream 
Nusean call'd, and joins the southern wave, 
Beneath a grove of stately plane arise 
The lofty pillars of this arc-born God. 
The poet confounds Dionusus with Bacchus, as many others have 
done. 

e>ifi»iyu%q is Arc-born : it alludes to the Patriarchs preservatioa 
and second birth in the arc. The Greeks interpreted this, bom 
at Thebes. Hence Dionusus was made a nati\e of Bceotia. 

^^ Qionysius seems in this passage to speak of the Gods : hat 
those, who by the antients were styled Gods, were the A^af»rtf 
Affi^ofif, 'Hx«»j«t, the heads of the Cuthiie family, who per- 
formed what k here mentioned. 


WliQ fpijcjered lift inp.^e certajn. They fifst viewe4 

f hp starry Ugh t3, and form'd them igto scheifl^s^ 

In the first ages, when the sons of men 

Knew not which way to turn them, they assigned 

To each hi^ just jippartment: they bestpwed 

Of land a portion, ^qd of sea a Ipt ; . 

And sent each wandering trjb^ far pff tQ share 

A different soil and eliip^te. HencfS ^xi>si(^ 

The great diversity, so plainly seep 

Mid nations widely severed 

Now farewell 

Ye $hoi^s and sea-girt isles : farewell the surge 
Of antient Nereus, and 0I4 Ocean's stream. 
Ye fp^int^ips tpo, ancj riyeys ; and ye hiljs,. 
That w^ve with sljady forests, a)! farewell 
My way I've sped through the wide pathless deep, 
^y thp Jbiuff Cjapp ^ud windipg cpptiftent : 
Tis time to seek some respite and reward. 

Such is the character given by the poet Diony- 
sius of thef Indian Cuthites under their various 
denominations. It is to be observed, that the 
sons of Chus, however they may be distinguishec(^ 
whether they be stylpd Oritae, Arabian3, Ethio- 
pians, or Erythreans, are in all places celebrated 
for science. They were sometimes called Phoi- 
nices: and those of that name in Syria were of 
Cuthite extraction ; as I haye before shewn. In 
consequence of this, the poet, in speaking of 
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them^ gives the same precise character, as he has 
exhibited above, ancl specifies plainly their 
original. 

Tcov ^' uyfptoy ycvcfj?, oi E^uS^aioi ytyotatriVf 
Tlp(aroi 3^ fjiAiro^(9if aAt^»vfo; iiMvntrxvrOy 

Upon the Syrian sea the people live, 
Who style themselves Phenicians. These are sprung 
From the true antient Erythrean stock ; 
From that sage race, who first assayed the deep; 
And wafted merchandize to coasts unknown. 
These too digested first the starry choir; 
Their motions mark'd, and calFd them by their 
names. 


'* DioDys. Perieg. v. 905. He adds, v. pio. 

He does not distinguish between the Philistim and the true Pboi- 
rices, who were of a different family. The former were the 
Caphtorim, of the Mizraim race; the latter Cuthites, uf whom 
he s^ys truly, v. 91 1. that they possessed, 

Bv(»Xoi r cLy^t^»\Q\f^ X. r. X. 
Here they mixed with the sons of Canaan. 

2 


OF 


EGYPT, 


AND OF THE 


ARRIVAL OF THE TITANS 


IN THAT COUNTRY. 


1 HAVE mentioned, that there were two memo- 
rable occurrences in antieht history, which the 
learned have been apt to consider as merely one 
event. The first was a regular migration of man- 
kind in general by divine appointment : the se- 
cond was the dispersion of the Cuthites, and 
their adherents, who had acted in defiance of 
this brdination. Of the consequences of their 
apostasy I have taken notice ; and of their being 
scattered abroad into different parts. The Miz- 
raim seem to have retired to their place of allot* 
ment a long tin»e before these occurrences : and 
were attended by their brethren the sons of Phut 
They had no share in the rebellion of the Ca* 
thites; nor in the Titanic war, which ensued. 
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The country, of which they were seized, was that, 
which in aftertimes had the name of Upper 
Egypt. They called it the land of Mezor, and 
the land of Cham, from their two chief an- 
cestors : which tl^e Greeks rendered ' Mesora, 
and * Chaniia. . The lower region was at that 
time in great measure a morass,' and little occu- 
pied. The Caphtorim had made some settle- 
ments between Mount. Casius and Pelusium; but 
were obliged to quit them, and return to ^Pales- 
tina. In process of time, the Mizraim were di- 
vided into several great families, such as the Nap- 
thukim, Lehabim, Ludim, Pathrusim, and others. 
They lived chiefly upon the lotos of the Nile, 
and the herb agrostis : and sheltered themselves 
under sheds of mean workmanship, which they 


" The land of Egypt is called Mest.rc, Mirp»», by Joseph us. 
Ant. 1. 1. c. 7* al^ M«rfff«»^ Stepheous styles Egypt Muara, 
ijirhich is certainly a inistal(6 for j^usiira, JAvcapa, the land of 
Mysor. Cairo by tljie Arabs is now called Meser, and Mesre. 
See Ijco Africanus, 1. 8. 

• The laitd of Ham by the lonians, and later writers, was ex- 
pressed Chenwa. A^yvvrov Xnfjuett xaX»(n. Plutarch. Is. et Osir. 
p. 864, By Stcphanus it is compounded, and rendered Herino- 
Ghvibips, '^jj^o-Xvf4*F?, in the masculine. The Copti call it 
Cbemi 9t this 'day. 

^ Amos, c. 9- V' 7. Jeremiah, c. 47. v. 4. 
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thatched with the flags of the * river. In proceaa 
of time, they began to feed upon fish, which the 
same stream afforded ; and were clothed with 
the skins of beasts. They held the river in high 
reverence; and supposed, that man had some- 
how a relation to * water. It is probable that 
some centuries lapsed, while they proceeded in 
this simple way of life, separated in a manner 
from the world, and unmolested by any foreign 
power. At last the Titanic brood, the Cuthites, 
being driven from Babylonia, fled to different parts: 
and one very large body of them betook them* 
selves to Egypt. Eupolemus speaks of their dissi- 
pation, and calls them giants. ^UlEcovrog h rsri 

Jiac^-flfcfukai x«S* oXf\v t%v ynv, IVkcfl thc tOWCV 

of Babel was by the hand of Heaven ox^er^ 
thrown^ -tfie Giants' were scattered over the 
face of the earth. We may perceive, from what 
has preceded, that they were a knowing and ex- 
perienced people ; of a family, which had been 
long engaged in opposition, and tried in some se- 
vere conflicts. As they had maintained them- 


^ DiodorusSic. 1. 1. p. 41. O»xi}0'e»$ ix ruv tLoXafivv. 
^ Ibid. 

^ Apud Euseb. Prxp. Evang. 1. 9. p. 418. Diodorus meations 
that there was a gigantic brood in the time of Isis. 1. l.p. 23. 
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selves by a grand confederacy, they knew how to 
obey, and were sensible of the advantages of being 
under one head. It is then no wonder, that a 
people well disciplined, and united, should at once 
get the sovereignty over a nation so rude and un- 
experienced as the Mizraim. They took Memphis 
with ease, which was then the frontier town in Egypt. 
This they held solely to themselves; and afterwards 
overran the whole region above, and kept it in 
subjection. Alanethon therefore might very truly 

say, poL^Ka; X(Xi afAot^rin tdv X^i^^ siAop, uhctf 

seized the couiitry without the least opposition: 
vot a single battle was hazarded. There are many 
fragments of antient history which mention the 
coming of the Cuthites from Babylonia into the 
land of Mizraim; and the country changing its 
name. An account of this, sort is to be found in 
Suidas. He tells us, that ^ RamesseSy the son- of 
Belus (of Bahy Ionia) who was the son of Zeuth^ 
caine into the region called Mestraa^ atid gained 
the sovereignty^ over the people of the count?y. 
He was the person whom they afterwards called 
JEgyptus ; and the region was denominated from 


Iv fAtTii}vofji.»o'U¥ Atyvirroit' a(p* ov Aiyvrroq h ;^<yp«. See also Eusebii 
Ghron. p. 29. Pflt/»i<r^tjg — AiyvTrroq xd^HfABvoq — ixtTunQfjLcte'tf tu» 
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km. Others say, that it was * Sethos ; others that 
it was Belus, who was called JEgyptus; and 
that from him the country had its name* 

yjd^Quy «uT«v mofAOLiTZv AiyvTTTOv, Belus having 

conquered tie Mizraimy styled Melampodes, called 
the country after one of his own titles^ JSgyptus: 
In all these cases, I have shewn, that for a singular 
we must put a plural ; and by Belus understand a 
people styled Beleidse, who came from Babylonia. 
Manethon, who was an Egyptian, gives the most 
particular account of their inroad. fVe had once, 
'** says he,' a king named TimaUs, in whose reign, I 
know not why, it pleased God to visit us with a blast 
of his displeasure, when of a sudden there came 
upon this country, a large body of obscure people 
{to yfwf atruj^K)*) from the east ; who with great 
boldness invaded the land, and took it without op-- 
position. The chief of our people they reduced to 
obedience, and thai in a most cruel manner set firt 
to their t&tons, and overturned their temples. Their 
behaviour to the natives was very barbarous : for 


' Aiyt/WTo? ^1 VI x^C^ ihXijOij awo tw ^aenMuq XsOa;?. Theoph. ad 
Autolycum. p. 392. There seems to be some mistake in this 
liistory; for Sethos was a king of later date. 

' Scholia in ^sch. Prometh. p. 52. 
iosaphus contra Apion. 1. 1. p. 444. 
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they slaughtered the meUy and made slaves tf thw 
toives and children, jit length they constituted 
one of their body to he their king ; whose name zpos 
Salatis. He resided at Memphis, holding all the 
Upper and Lower country tributary ; and having 
garrisons in every place of consequence. He took 
particular care to secure every part to the east, as 
•the Assyrians were then very powerful ; and fte 
fotesmv^ that they would one time or another make 
an attempt upon his kingdom. And having observed 
n city, which lay particularly commodious in the 
nome sf Scus, to the east of the Bubastite river^ 
which was called Avaris (a na^ie^ that had some 
relation to the antient mythology of the country) ; 
he set about fortifying it in the strongest manner; 
placing in it ^ garrison of two hundred and forty 
thousand men. Hither he resorted in summer to 
receive the corn, which he exacted, and ts pay his 
fOrmy ; and^t the same time to mai^ a shew of 
exercising and disciplining ^is troops, hy way of 
terror to other nations. He afterwards gives aa 
:iccoun4; of six kings, who are represented as in m 
continual state of hostility ^with the natives; and 
who seemed to labour, if possible, to root out the 
, very name of an Egyptian. The Shepherds are 
said to have maintained themselves in this situation 
for five hundred and eleven years. At last the 
natives of Upper Egypt rose in opposition to them, 
and defeated them oiilder the condaot .0f Jcing 
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Malisphragmuthosbs. They afterwards beleagUT^d 
tiiein in their strong bold Avaris ; which ^ettai 
to have been a walled province, containing tioldiss 
than ten thonsand square '' Arourm. Her6 they 
maintained themselves fo^ a tong space : but at 
last under Tfaumosis, the son of th^ former kiftg^ 
tiaey Were reduced to such straits, as to be glad to 
Jm.ve the " country. 

In the course of this hist^iy Man^thon tells vi)^ 
that the whole body of this t>eof>le ^mre caHeA 
U^sous^ or as '^ Eusebiiis Wore truly e!ft|>te$de9 it^ 
tuonruf^j Uc^uso^. This tefrjin is analogous t# 
UsirrS) Uchorteus, and many other titles in £gy{^; 
abd iindoubte^iy meati« the Noble '^ Cusean. Ma«> 
fiethmi grves a^oth^r itt^r^^tatimi ; but o^oms^ 
tlfttt Uc in the sacred iaiigi^age signified nome^ij^ 


" KidtraxThi^aifen •^* fi»? ro**)', rt^a^wf 't^ov^iz fjtv^iut »r»/» ^tipfxttyni^ 
Avmftp oib^K *ff vow, Joseph, coirt. Ap. 1. 1. p. 445. A^arift 
was the city Atar, the Cercasora of Grcciafn writers, at the apex 
o£ Delta. Abaris wasproperly Abarim, the city of the passage 
near the mountain of Arabia. These two places are continually 
confounded. Avaris was from "j^i^, the city of'Orus : Abaris from 
S3)^9 so dehotninated from- being situated in the pasSiage ixito 
Upper Egypt, and guarding that pa^s. U Was prdbably the ^fitfc 
wbicfa was afterwards called Bab|^lon. The two places were ^'ery 
near, which makes the mistake of more consequence. 

** M a n e tho H a^Mid Josepbom^upFft. 

»» Praep. Evang. 1. 10. p. 500. 

"♦Seeyol. l.p. 9B. 
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Royal* Tx x«6* U(»¥ yXwo'O'ftv fiatnXtA cnfAcuvu. 

Hence we may learn for certain, what was' meant 
by the sacred language ; and consequently, what 
was also the sacred character in Egypt : and be 
assured, that they were the antient Ethiopic, or 
Chaldaic : for the original Ethiopia was no other 
than Chaldea. This writer adds, nvig it Kiyacnf 
AUTifc Af aSac; uvon : but some say^ that they were 
Arabians. This is a title of the same purport ; 
for the Arabians were originally Cuthites, or 
Ethiopians* Hence the province of Cushan in 
Egypt, the same as the land of Goshen, was called 
the Arabian nome; which was the best of the 
land of Egypt. They were also styled Hel- 
lenes, Phoenices, Auritse; the last of which 
titles is of great consequence in the history 
and chronology of the country. The people 
so called were the first who reigned in Egypt : 
and with them the history of that people 
must commence. Syncellus, who follows the an- 
tient Chronicle, in speaking of the dynasties in 
the Egyptian chronology, mentions the Auritae 
as the first who reigned. '* rifwroif t«» AufiT«». 
They were the same as the 'H^iSeo*, Semidei, who 
are placed in the same rank. 

We are told by Manethon, that the whole 


"Syncellus. p. 51. 
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body of this people had the appellation of Royal 
Sheplierds, But I should imagine, that this title 
was more particularly given to their kings ; who, 
by Africanus and others, are styled the '* Hellenic 
and Royal Shepherds. It was a mark of distinc* 
tion which they borrowed from their ancestors in 
Babylonia ; among whom it seems to have beea- 
common. '^ It is remarkable, that the first tyrant 
upon earth masked his villainy under the meek 
title of a Shepherd. If we may credit the Gen- 
tile writers, it was under this pretext that Nim- 
rod framed his opposition, and gained an undue 
sovereignty over his brethren. He took to him- 
self the name of Orion, and Alorus ; but sub- 

• 

joined the other abovementioned : and gave out 
that he was born to be a protector and guardian : 
or, as it is related from Berosus ; ** roiffe u^if luvrs 

Xoyo¥ tixSisvoc^^ 0T» fjLHf T« X£« nOIMENA o 0«o5 ecTro* 

Sii^Ah, He spread a report abroad^ that. God had. 
marked him out for a Shepherd to his peo^ 
pie. Hence this title was assumed by other 
kings of the country, as may be seen in the 


*^ *£xxai^ix«Tn ivvu^tia lIot/AiiKf *£^^)8M( j^a^'t^cK* Syncellus* 

p. 61. 

*'' HoifAtvii 01 fiuaiKixi Atyonrai. Scholia in ^schyli Persas, 
V. 74*. I am the Lord, that saith of Cyrus, he is my Sh^erd* 
Isaiah, c. 44. v, 28. 

**,vAbyde»us apud £use^. €hran. p. 5. 

VOL. iv. X 
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't Cbaldaic history : and from them .it was hot* 
rowed by those of the family, who came into 
Egypt. It was a favourite appellation : and by 
this they may be traced, both here, and itf 
every * settlement which they made. All their 
ancestors were esteemed of this profession ; and 
most of their Gods were styled, No/aioi xat no»« 
fAmf^ Pastors and Shepherds ; particularly Dionu* 
sus, Orus, Pan, Zeuth, and Osiris. " An antient wri- 
ter, alluding to the Cuthites in Egypt, and to their 
first king, styles the latter Telegonus, a foreigner; 
Me that came from a far country : and he de- 
scribes him as the son of Orus, the Shepherd. 
" Sub Acherre, in JEgypto regnavit Telegonus^ 


<^r^ 


^' AXtfpoy (qroi NiC^M^) IIot/Aiya. Accmc voi/xiiy. Abydenus. ibid. 
Afttfyoy rioifAiytt jSao-iXiv^-fti. Apollodorus. ibid. p. 5. 'I his title 
was probably borrowed from the church of God. The Deity 
seems from the most early times to have been represented as the 
Shephei'd of his people. This was retained by those who were 
apostates from the truth. They gave it to the Gods, which they 
introduced ; and assumed it themselves. Many types and allu' 
sions were borrowed from the same quarter. 

*° It obtained in Greece. Hence U^tfAJnv Pa.a-i>^ivq. no»fA»Ftfp, 
'O'otjbDiyy 19 jSao'iAiuf. Hesych. Xl(n^xvu^y n ff»a'i>^tv^» Scholia lo 
Persas iEschyli. v. 241. 

Ensebii Chron. Hieron. Interprete. p. 14. 
SynceNus expresses it Acheres. p. 155. 

Acheres, like Uchorus, is probably a comrfDund of Ach or 
Ucb, and Heres; the gnat Sun. 
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Orl Pastoris filiUs. The name Acherres is a com- 
pound of Heres, proliounced Cheres, and Gher?* 
res, the Sun. Most of the primitive occurrences 
in Egypt are appropriated to the reigns of Apis, 
Orus, Vulcan, Timaus, the same as Tamus and 
Thamuz. 'Hiese were all sacred titles, and did 
not telate to any particular king. For, notw^ith- 
standing the boasted antiquity^ and the endless 
dynasties of the Egyptians, they had in reality no 
king, of the country to whose time these facts 
could be referred. Their first monarchs were 
certainly the Cuthites styled Auritae, who built 
the city Atir, called Avaris, in the land of Go-* 
shen, aiid nomc of Heliopolis. Telegonus is a^bove 
said to have been the offspring of a Deity ; for 
it was usual for persons to be denominated tiie 
c'hildi'en of the God whom they worshipped. 
From hence it aldose, that this foreigner was styled 
the son of Orus ; and his people in like manner 
were called the Oritae or Auritae ; as I have men- 
tioned before. They likewise esteemed themselves 
the offspring of Zeuth : and are said to have been 
the first after the Gods who reigned in Egypt 
These Gods were no other than their principal 
ancestors ; whose names were in aftertimes pre- 
fixed to the lists of their kings* Alexander the 
Great, in a very large letter to his mother Olym- 
pias, takes notice of this intelligence, which hg^' 
had extorted from, one of their priests. He 
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learned from this person the secret history of the 
country ; and, among other things, that after 
Hephaistus, or Vulcanus, succeeded the ofTspring 
of Zeuth. These were deified men, to whom di- 
vine honours were paid ; and who were the Das- 
mones and 'H/i*»9ioi of after ages. ** Alexander 
ille niagnus, Macedo, insigni volumine ad ma- 
trem suam scripsit, metu suas potestatis proditum 
sibi de Diis hominibus, a sacerdote secretum. 
Illic Vulcanum facit omnium principem ; et pos- 
tea Jovis gentem. 

However they may have degenerated after- 
wards, their religion at first was the purest Za- 
baism. They worshipped the sun and the moon, 
and other celestial bodies : but had no images ; 
nor admitted any resemblance byway of adora- 
ration. The Egyptians seem to have been quite 
the reverse ; and were lapsed into a gross species 
of idolatry. This was the reason, when the Cu- 
thites came among them, that they ruined their 
temples, and overthrew their altars ; not being 
able to bear the baseness of their superstition. 
They were however of great service to this peo- 
ple, and compensated for the evjl M'hich they 
are said to have brought upon them. Their his- 
tory is continually alluded to by antient writers^ 


■*»«- 


•^ Minucii felicis Octavius. \63. 
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who point out the country from \vhence they 
caine. Busebius takes notice of a tradition of 
the Ethiopians arrival in these parts ; and says, 
that they came from the river ** Indus. I have 
shewn, that the Tigris was the original river 
called Indus : that the Choaspes, a branch of it, 
was said, ** Ikkhv hSov uXj, to furriisU an Indie 
stream : and this name came from the sons of 
Chus ; who both in these parts, and in others, 
where they settled, were peculiarly styled Indi. 
Stephanus Byzantinus, speaking of the antient 
names of Egypt, among others mentions, that it 
was called ** Musara, and Aetia ; which last it 
received from one Aetus, an Indian. I have 
taken notice, that the name iEgyptus was from 
the same quarter ; and that it was conferred by a 
son of Belus of Babylonia. Eustathius gives a 
like account of the gntient names of Egypt ; and 
says, that it was called Atitia from pne Aetus, an 


Euseb. Chron. p.5(). Syncellus. p. 151, 

A«0io9rftf Totirvv Iropao'i v^ontiq kiravrvif yty^nfoti, x«i ra^ 4(9ro^f *|- 
tK TOfTwy tfA^amq itt'cei — 4>»^» ^e xai rtf; AiyvTmy^ awotx^q lavrtiv 
iffrafx^^pf Oaifi^n^ tiyriO-aiJLtvti T9}( airoix»ft<. Diodorus Sic. I. 3. p. 
143, 144. 

** Dionys. uri^iij-yr?. v. 1074. 

*^ Mva^a (read Mva-a^a) — x«» Acr««, air« Tnfo^ I»^« Aarif. See 
also Scholia in Dionys. v. 239. 
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Indiap, He ajdds, that it was aUo called E^io- 
pia, from a body of Ethiopians who settle4 

there, *^ tfi^i dv tstoXXqi t«v vr^iXaKcv IrofH^i ; $f 

i(vkom many of the antient historians make motion. 
They might well take notice of them, for their 
arrival was a wondeiful ^ra, and much to h^ 
remembered in the annals of jEgypt, Though 
they behaved in a tyrannical ipaiiner, yet they 
performed mighty works, and benefited the CQun-r 
try greatly. Their very oppression obliged th^ 
Mizraim to exert themselves, and afforded them 
an opportunity of improving both in literature 
|,nd arms, Hence the latter were of necessity 
^nriclied with ipuch knowledge,, tp which other* 
wise they had been strangers. 

At the time when the Cuthite Ethiopians ar? 
pved, Lower Egypt was in great measure ^ 
f ;norass : but under their direction it was drained 
by riumeroi^s canals, and rendered the most beaur 
tiful country in the world. They carried a sluice 
with vast labour from the Pelusiac branch of the 


llor£tfjna. Km fA»9»»y»a ha rui ixii Affiiovac, ktX. ^UStath. in T)\f 
pnys. ad v. 239. See Eusebii Chron. p. 29* 

** K»6oX« yctf rmt fw yaat Aiywirror Xtyaa-it » X^P'f> ^*^^ ^ 
Xe^rrctv ytyovttott nrX. DiodoFf 1. 3. p. 114^. 

U»ja n %<tf^(s «r9r»/A<^fk;re(. Ibid* 

GaKcca-aa yap 199 n Atyvvroi. fiut. Is. et QsJIlB. p. Si67* 
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Nile to the western gulf of the Red Sea/ Part of 
it remains at this day^ and passes through Grand 
Cairo towards Matarea^ and is kept up with 
*^ great care. The chief of the pyramids ^ at Co- 
chome were greeted by them, Herodotus menj- 
tions a tradition of their being built in the time 
of the Shepherd '^ Philitis^ when Egypt wiks un- 
der great calamities ; when princes reigned whose 
D^nes were held by the people ip abomination. 
The modern Arabs have ,accounts pf their being 
built by *'Iap Ebn Ian. By this is signified, that 
they were oonstrupted by the loutm; the sons of 
that lori, called lonas, and Iouichu8» of Babylon 
xiia. Juh^ in his history took notice, that the 
city Heliopolis was not the work of the native 
Bgyptians, but of ^^ Arabians: by which name 
the spps of Chus are continually distinguished. 
They raised the most antient obelisks in Egypt ; 
which were formed of one piece, yet of an ama^ 
zing size : and the granate, of which they con- 
sist, is so hard, that scarcely any tool now-a- 
days can make an impression. Hence it is matter 
of wonder, how they were originally framed and 


** See Pocock, and Norden's Travels in Egypt- 

^"^ Herod. 1. 2. c. IM. 

^' Herbelot Biblioth. OrienUd. 

'* PUn. 1, 6. p. 345. 
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engraved. They were full of hieroglyphics, cu- 
riously wrought ; which, as we learn from Cassio- 
dorus, were antient '^Chaldaic characters. These 
were the sacred characters of Egypt, known only 
to the '♦priests ; which had been introduced by 
the Cuthite Ethiopians. 

I have often taken notice of a common mis- 
take among the Greek and Roman writers ; who, 
when the sacred terms grew obsolete, supposed 
the Deity of the temple to have been the person 
by whom it was built. Thus it is said of the 
Chaldaic God Mithras, that he first erected the 
obelisks in Egypt. '^ Primus omnium id (obe- 
liscorum erectionem) instituit Mitres, qui in Solis 
Urbe regnavit, somnio jussus. Mitres was no 
other than Mithras, the Same as Arez, and Osiris, 
who was greatly reverenced in the eastern world. 


^^ ObeIi$corum prolixitas ad Circi altitudinem sublcvatur: 
sed prior SoH, inferior Lunae dicatus est : ubi sacra priscorum 
Ckaldakis signis, quasi literis, indicantur. Cassiodorus. 1. 3* 
Epist. 2. and Epist. 51. 

' They had two sorts of letters. Aif aaioi^'i ^i y^»iiiitM«n yjfimr»i* 
Herod. 1. 2. c. 36. 

'♦ PUn. 1. 36. c. 8. 

'* By this, however, is pointed out the nome in which $he 
Cuthites settled : the same as Zoan^ of which Goshen was a 
part. 
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He did not reign at '^ Heliopolis ; but was there 
adored : nor did he raise the obelisks ; but they 
were erected tp his honour. His rilis were intro- 
duced into Egypt by the people abovementibned. 
But he was more commonly represented under 
the character of Osiris and Qrus. Stephanus, in 
like manner^ speaks of Mithras, as a man, and 
joins him with Phlegyas. He says, ^* that these 
two were the authors of the Ethiopic rites and 
worship : for they were by birth Ethiopians : 
which people were the first nation constituted in 
the world; and the firsts which enacted laws, and 
taught men to reverence the Gods. All this is 
true of theChaldaic Ethiopians. A large body of 
this people settled in Ethiopia above Egypt: and 
irom their history we may learn how much the 
Egyptians were indebted to their ancestors. They 
in some degree looked upon the Egyptians as a 
^7 colony from their family ; and so far is true, 
that they were a draft from the great Amonian 


CMPf Kcu vo^if i;^^D0;«yro. OifOiAo^ao't h Ttf( ftiTiVf rsrav MtO^oty x«( 
^Myvaf^ ay^paf AiOiogr^K to yfyof. Steph. ByznnU By this WO 

find, that the sons of Chus, called here Ethiopians, were the 
first constituted people, and the authors of idolatrous ri(e6» 

p. U4. 


$u 
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body, of which the Mizraim «jid the Cuthites 
were equally a part. Nothing can more satisfac* 
torily prove tjiat the Cuthite Ethiopians had bee0 
in Egypt, and ruled there, than the laws of the 
** country, which were plainly Ethiopic. And 
not only the lawrs, but, a$ we are assured by 
^Diodorus, the rites of sepulture, and the ho*^ 
nouis paid to the antient kings, their ancestors, 
were Ethiopic Institutions. I have mentioned 
from Cassiodorus, that the sacred characters 
upon the obelisks were of Chfddaic original; 
which is the same as ^ Ethiopic. In confirraat 
tion of this, Diodorus tells us, that these charac? 
ters in Egypt were known only to a few who 
were of the priesthood. But that iu Ethiopia 
they were the national character, and universally 
^' understood. In short, this writer assures us, 
that the rites in both nations had^^a great reseiD^ 
blance, so as to be nearly the. ^ same. The 


^ T» i% irXiir« ru9 vofii^v rei; AiyvirTM»$ vr«^;^f«ir AiOIovumi* 
Piodon 1. 3. p. 144. 

3«» Ibid. 

^ Diodorus makes mention Aidttrtxtfy Y^%^^rtnt rw m^* 
Aiyt;«T»eK ieaX»/*iy«fy 'le^eyXvf »xa^». p. 145. 

^' Tlaf«t it TOK AtSiAil^iv «flr«iyTa{ tovtoi; %^^«i tok tvvik* 

^.144. 

^^ T#rf avfnfiara Tm 'Ufw* ma^awkti^tM tx^tt T#{iy «*wf« »l^' 
p^rifokf roK lOvE^i. Ibid. 
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priests in each were recluse, and given tp celi- 
bacy. They alike used the tonsure, and wore a 
garment of linen : and they used tp carry in their 
hands a sceptre, or staff, which at the top had 
TyTTQv oc^or^osiiriy the representation of a plough ; 
UQd|oubtedly in memorial of their ancestor, a*- 
flf/tfTOf yu?, the great husbandman. Their bonneti^ 
^s well as those of their kings, were ornamented 
with figures of serpents : for they held the serpent 
as sacred, and were addicted to the Ophite wor- 
ship. 

Among the cities which the Cuthites built in 
Egypt, there was one in the nome called Men El A^ 
(MwcAalTjj?), or Provjncia Dei Luni, This city 
was called Canobus, and >vas opposite to the 
Island Argseud. The Grecians ascribed the build'*- 
ing of this city to Menelaus of Sparta : but Aris- 
tides assures us, that it was^ far prior to the asr^ry 
when that personage was supposed to have been 
in Egypt. ^^ I xvas told, says this writer, from a 
priest of consequence at Canobus, thf^t this plac^ 
had its name many gges before thf arrival of Me-- 


fe»» vx avTixpvc f^ir lAf^i rnvoiAU rer avTo, «( ^voyf^^'ah yf»jAfim>a'i9 

'£XXl)|riXO((, aXX (»x) %9 fJbiV UffVtf 9fA(p$^OfJLiVfi9f x#i Vf*Tpo^«R, 

A*yt;7mo» ^ xa» hfcry^ctfAfAMTou /a»>Aoi>* to)' iv vfJttrtfa fari 0ifXo| 

Xfvcwv iiufoq, Aristid. Qratio iEgypt. \ol. 3. p. 608. 
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nelaits. He did not mention the name of the place 
so articulately, as to give me an opportunity of ex- 
pressing it in Grecian characters. Besides ^ it did not 
correspond xvith our idiom : nor was it round and 
smooth, but quite of the Egyptian cast, and hard 
to be tittered. Thus fnuch I learned from him^ 
that it signified a golden foundation. I make no 
doubt but the term, upon which the priest 
founded his notion, was Cuthim ; which un- 
doubtedly signifies gold : bat at the same time it 
it is the plural of Cuth, and relates to the Cuthites. 
The later Egyptians did but very imperfectly un- 
derstand their original language, and misinter- 
preted their traditions. The original terms 
certainly signified a Cuthite foundation. They 
related not to gold, but to the ^ Cuthim, who 
founded the city Canobus upon the loAver and 
most western part of Delta. 

The sacred emblems in use among this people 
%vere at first innocent, but in time proved the 
source of much superstition. Many of these were 
taken from the fe)rms of animals, by which they 
distinguished both the titles and attributes of their 


^ The terras were probably onD p«, Adon Cuthim. They 
may be interpreted a golden foundation, or a Cuthite foundation, 
indifferently. Adon Cuthim mjiy also refer to Canobus, the God 
ol the Cuthites. Adon Cuthisn, Deus CuthaH)rum. 
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Go4s. By these means tlie Deity and the animal- 
had the same name; and the latter, in conse-. 
quence of it, was entitled to much honour and 
reverence. As all their cities were denominated* 
from some God, they seem to have made use of 
these animals as so many devices, hy which their 
cities were distinguished. Hence we r.ead of 
Lycopolis, Leontopolis, Latopolis, and the city 
of Mendes, the goat. The hawk^ the ibis, the 
crocodile, the dog, were all used for sacred marks 
of distinction. After the Cuthites had drained 
Ldwer Egypt, and had there built cities, it i« 
probable that every city had some one 'of these 
sacred emblems represented in sculpture, either 
upon the gates, or upon the entablature, of their 
temples. This characteristic denoted its name, as 
well as the title of the Deity, to whom the place 
was sacred. And the Deity in those cjties was 
often worshipped under such particular symbol. 
This is plainly alluded to in some of the poets. 
They have represented the dispersion of the sons 
of Chus from Babel, as the flight of the Gods 
into Egypt; where they are supposed to have 
slieltered themselves under the form of these sa- 
cred animals. Ovid, in particular, describes this 
flight ; and though he has in some degree con- 
founded the history, yet the original purport may, 
I think, be plainly discerned. . What I allude to 


18 to be found in the song of the Pica, when jshe 
cont^ids with the Muses. 

^ Bella canit Superftm; falsoque in honore Gi^ 

gantas 
Ponit) et extenuat magnorum facta DeorufA. 
Emissumque imi de sede Typhoea narrat 
Coelitibus fecisse tnetum ; cunctosque dedisse 
Terga fugas : donee fessos JEgyptia tellus ^ 
Ceperit, et septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 
Hue quoqueTerrigenam venisse Typhoea narra^ 
Et se mentitis Superos cel4sse figuris. 
Duxqiie gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter : unde recurvi^ 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus 

Ammon. 
Delius in corvo, proles Semeleia capro, 
Fele soror Phoebi, nivesi Saturnia vaccft, 
Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibidis aiis. 

Ovid distinguishes between the Giants and the 
Gods, through mistake. The Giants, or Titans, 
were the Deities, who fled ; and Typhon, the 
same as Typhoetw, by which is meant divine ven- 
geance, pursued them. The solution of the his- 
tory is obvious. It amounts to this; that the 


-1-^ 


♦' Metamorph* 1. 5. v. 319. 
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Cafliites fled from Typhon, or Typhoetrs, and be- 
took themselves to Egypt, wlverd they sheltered 
themselves. Here they built many cities, where 
they instituted the religion of their country ; and 
where their exiled Deities were in aftertimes wor- 
shipped under diiFerent symbols ; such as a ram, 
a lion, a ^ goat, and the like. Of these Deities 
I have before taken notice, and shewn, that they 
were the chief ancestors of the Cuthites ; from 
some of whom the Egyptians were equally de- 
scended. Hence they • also looked upon them- 
selves as the offspring of the Gods. *^ 'Oi «^^w 

It is extraordinary that Manetbon, in speaking 
of the Cuthites, should describe them ats ro ycvo« 
«m/(x»», people qf an obscure and ignoble race. This 
eannot be rendered consistent with their getieratl 
character. They were the descendants of persons 
well known, who were represented even by their 
enemies as a race of superior beings. They were 
styled Gods, and Demigods, and the children of 
Heaven. The Egyptians, who Hated tl>eir ty-^ 
ranny, yet, in some degree, revered their memory. 
They are called by Manethon the Royal Shep- 


^See Antoninus Lib^ralis from Kicander, concerning the 
changes, which the Gods underwent upon their (light from 
Typhon into Egypt. Fab. 28. p. 145. 

^ Cftllisthenes apud Fabriciura. vol. 14. p. 148. 
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herdi; and are also styled Phoenlces, and Hel- 
lenes: which terms, whether they were under- 
stood or not by the writers, who have transmitted 
them, were certainly titles of the highest honour. 
They were a people who valued themselves greatly 
upon their descent, and kept up the best memo- 
rials of their family. They pretended to be de- 
jived from the ^ Sun ; and were called .Heliadae, 
or the Solar Race. They were the descendants 
of the original Titanians, who were so highly re- 
verenced by their posterity, and whom Orpheus 
addresses, as the origin of the ^ Hellenic nations. 
In consequence of this, I cannot help thinking, 
that what is rendered cca-fifAo^^ was an antient term 
of a very different purport. Manethon wrote in 
Greek ; and being led by the ear, has changed this 
word to one familiar to him in that language; by 
which means he has well nigh ruined a curious 
piece of history. What be has rendered Asemos, 
ignobkj the Porians would have expressed Asa- 
mos ; which in the original was Asamah, noble 
and divine. By this was signified, that the Shep- 
herds were of a *** royal or celestial r^ce, the chil- 


*• 'PoLjAiffo-zq 'HX<» 'oraiq. From Hermapion in Marcellinus. 
1. 17. p. 126. 

♦^ Orphic. Hymn. 36. 

'^Analogous to ps^n, Hasamen, of the Hebrews, which sig- 
nifies Princes. 
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dren of Heaven. Asamah was the name of the 
Deity among the Samaritans and Syrians. The 
God of Hamath was called ^* Asamah : and in the 
antient Samaritan Pentateuch it is said to have 
been made use of as the name of the frue God-: 
for instead of the words, Inprincipio creivoit DeuSp 
there was substituted, Inprincipio creavit Asamah. 
Some think that this is only a false imputation of 
the Jews, who hated the Samaritans. It may pos- 
sibly be false, that the term was thus applied : 
yet it shews, that such a title certainly existed, 
and was in use. The people of Hamath, who 
were transplanted into the land of Israel, built a 
city of this name, undoubtedly in honour of their 
country ^* God. Selden expresses it Asima ; and 
assures us that there was such a Deity. ^' Deum 
fuisse Asima, et sacra ^* Scriptura, et citatus Jo- 


'' Selden de Diis Syris. Syutag. 2. p. 252. 

Asama was the name of a river in Mauritania. Ptol. Gepgr. 
I. 4. c. 1. Fluvius sacer,vel divinus. 

^^ Asima oppidum in terr4 Judae, quod aedific&runt hi, qui ad 
earn venerant de Emat. Hieron. in Locis Hebraeis. Asama seems 
to be in purport the same as Ovpro^ ; and to relate to Sam and 
Samab, Coeluro. The priests of this Deity were called Samanaei ; 
and were to be foiind in many parts of the world. See Clemens 
Alexand. and others. 

*' Selden deDiis Syris. Syntag. 2.c. p. p. 252. 

*♦ 2 Kings, c. 27. v. 30. 

VOL. IV. T 
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sephi locus ostendunt From the above I am in- 
clined to think, that the original term related to 
^^ Heaven ; and was of a different purport from 
that, by which it is rendered in Manethon. It was 
a title, I imagine, common among the Syrians, 
and all the family of Ham. 

From some circumstances not well explained in 
the history of the Cuthite Shepherds, J osephus has 
been induced to think, that they were his ances- 
tors ; and that the account given by Manethon 
related entirely to the sojournment of the sons 
of Israel in Egypt. Sir John Marsham dissents 
from .him ; and with good reason : for the histo- 
ries of the two people are repugnant, and can 
never be reconciled. Among other arguments, 
he takes notice, that the Israelites, when they 
came into Egypt, were in number but seventy; 
whereas the Shepherds were two hundred and 
^* forty thousand. The former were in a stale of 
servitude, and grievously oppressed : but the latter 
exercised lordship; and made their whole land 
tributary. Add to this, that the Israelites were 
detained ; and refused the leav/e they sued fbr, to 


^ Aoalagous to Samah of the Arabians, ^Dtt^. 

'* Marsham's Chronol. sec. 8. p. 101. and sec. 12. p. 309. 
Herman Witsius refers the history of the Shepherds to.Abri^ham. 
1. 3. p. 210« 
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depart. The Shepherds would not go, till they 
were by force driven out of the country. These 
arguments alone are of such force, as to set aside 
the notions of Josephus. Had he not been 
blinded with toOv great zeal for his countrymen, 
the author whom he quotes, affords sufficient evi- 
dence to overturn his hypothesis. Manethon 
plainly specifies two sets of people, one of which 
succeeded to the other. The first were the Cu- 
thite Shepherds from Babylonia : the second were 
the Israelites, who had tile land given to them, 
which the former had deserted. This was the 
district of Auris, or Avaris ; which the Cuthites 
had fortified, and in which they were finally be- 
sieged. After their departure, it was demolished 
by king Amosis, as we are informed by Apion: 
^^ x»r£(rx»^ifi Y^s '^^^ A^soc^iy Ajuwctk. It was afterwards 
given to the Israelites by Amenophis, who is repre- 
sented as third inclusive from Amosis. ** Tnp rors 

(AjtAikopif). Upon the people being distressed, Ame^ 
nophis granted them for an habitation, the city 
Avarisy which had been deserted by the Shepherds^ 


'' Tatianus Ass3»rius. p. 273. 

Clemens Alcxand. Strom. U 1. p. 379- Euscb. Pr»p. L 10. 

c. 11. 
ss Josephus contra Ap. U 1. p. 460. 
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It was not merely a city, but, as I have before 
mentioned, a walled province ; for it contained 
no less than ten thousand square *^ arourae. In 
this was a city Aur, IW, called Avaris, and Aouaris, 
A»«f *y, by the Grecians ; the Cercasora of Mela, 
and other writers. Manethon particularizes the 
people, to whom this district was ceded ; though 
he has in many respects sadly cdnfounded their 
history. He says, that they were employed in 
acts of* servitude^ and greatly oppressed: but 
they were delivered, and- formed into a republic, 
by one, who was their lawgiver, and whose name 
was *^ Moses. These data,* though culled out of a 
deal of heterogeneous matter, are very clear, and 
determinate : and if learned men, instead of try- 
ing to adapt these plain facts to the flood of 
Ogyges, the aara of Argos, or the landing of Da- 
naus in Greece, had chosen to abide by what is 
so evident and satisfactory, the history of Egyft 
would have been less obscure. But the Fathers, 
through whose hands we receive the greatest part 
of our knowledge, are all to a man misled by these 
notions ; and the testimony of the best historians 
is set aside, because it does not agree with somepre- 
conceivfed opinion ; being found either too much 

*^ Josephus contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 446. 

See Observations upon the Anticnt History of Egpy t. v. vi. p. 158. 


160. 
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.lUi 9^o^7opfv8)) UuiKTit^.^ Josephus cont. Ap. 1, 1. p. 46l. 
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before, or after, the reign of Phoroneus, and Apis ; 
or the landing of Cadmus, the Phenician. In re- 
spect to the history of the Shepherds, the best 
writers have been greatly mistaken, by proceed- 
ing always upon extremes. They suppose, either 
that the people spoken of were solely the Israelites, 
which is the opinion of Josephus, and his ad- 
herents : or else that they were a people entirely 
of another race ; and appropriate the history ac- 
cordingly. But there is a medium to be ob- 
served : for it is certain that they were two separate 
bodies of people, who came at different times : and 
they are plainly distinguished by Manethon. 
Those, who are mentioned with Moses, are pos- 
terior to the others, and inhabited the very pro- 
vince which the former had vacated. It is like- 
wise mentioned by the same writer, that these 
second Shepherds were once under the rule of an 
** Heliopolitan, a person of great influence ; who 
advised them not to reverence the sacred anhnals 
of the country, nor regard the gods : nor to inter- 
marry with the Egyptians ; but to confine them- 
selves to those of their own family. The name 
of this person was Ooraj (rt^oc, Osarsiph. Now I am 
persuaded, that Osarsiph is nothing else but a mis- 


•i 


Joseph, contra Ap. 1.M • p. 46O* 
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take in arrangementfor** Sar-Osiph,/Ae ZorrfO^rp/^, 
by which, no doubt, is meant Joseph of the 
Scriptures. Manethon has to be sure greatly con- 
fused the account, and at the close says, that 
Osarsiph at last changed his name to Moses ; by 
which means he would make them appear as the 
same person. He has likewise interspersed much 
foreign matter, .and is guilty of gross anachro- 
nisms; notwithstanding which, he affords suffi- 
cient light to ascertain the history of the two 
people. And in respect to the Israeli tish Shep- 
herds, we may be assured, that by Sa^Osiph they 
were introduced into Egypt ; and that they were 
led out of it by Moses. Joseph was the cause of 
great wealth and plenty to the Egyptians, and 
was accordingly esteemed a great benefactor. 
They likewise looked upon him as a revealer of 
hidden mysteries, a discloser of the will of the 


** Sar is a Printe, and the term continually occurs in the 
. history of Egypt, and of other countries : hence we read of Sar- 
chon, Sar-don or Sar-Adon, Sar-Apis, Sar-Apion, Sar-Adon-Pul ; 
or Sardanapalus. The name of, Sarah was the same as Hera, 
Lady, ^ See vol. I. of this work. p. pi . It was sometimes expressed 
Zar. The captain of the guard to the king of Babylon was stykd 
Nebo-Zar-Adon. 2 Kings, c. 25. v. 11. The feminine was 
Zarina. Diodorus Siculus mentions a Queen of the Sacae, called 
Zftpvft, Zarina ; which undoubtedly was not a proper name, but a 
title. See Dipd. 1, S. p. 119. 
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Gods. In consequence of this they styled him 
Hermes, which signifies an interpreter. Hence 
came l^fttiycuetv, and i^fi,ti¥ivrt^y among the Greeks. 
There is a remarkable account of this Hermes iti' 
the Chronicon Paschale, and Cedrenus, which is 
worthy to he mentioned. ^' It is said of him, 
that he was envied by his brethren^ who are repre- 
sented as seventy in number. That finding they 


dCovXovto 7«p ctuTov ^pvivor»hf uq ovnq o-oXXo»y 9i^»«rev iC^Q^i}xo>Ta| 

Xf y<^y dtvTOK tAetvrua^ fjt.i>^opruv' vt* yaf fvcu ^ cf^ifa Xoyixe; • Kaf 
itFfoa^*v9ov¥y avTot Xiyoyrtf 3cov '£^/Ai}yy tf( Xfyoirra jbiiXXerray xaf 
huKOVBfTa ctf TOK >K T» Qctf Tvv ^iXXofTwy TDV a^rox^t^ty* x«i 4D'a^f;^e»ra 
ftVTOif X^f*^'*'^' omv» xat «'Xtfre^omv ix^^Xovv, i&( TV X^vc'tf Gi«y 
wofAa^omq. 'Oti et/v dtvrof £p/Afi( ik T9]» Atyvvrop 3iX9f», iCa^-iXit/o-i 
TA;y A(7t;7rr»A;y rorf ix rtf yiyvc rtt XetjA • Mirfc/A. xX. Cb|:onicon. 
Pasch. p. 44. 45. Cedrenus. p. 18. I have omitted a deal of 
extraneous matter : for these authors have strangely perplexed 
this curious history. They imagine Hermes to have been the 
same as Taunus, the son of Jupiter, and suppose that he reigned 
after Picqs in Italy; though in the same page Cedrenus tells us, 
that he succeeded Mizraim in Egypt. Mirfi/x m w» SCa/a^ tv cxk 
Pfta-iXtvopTo^f avo^anvTo^, it/6v( ayayoptvtrai. Miztjqim^ fhe son of 
Ham, ivho was ling of the country, dyings liases was elected ?n 
his room. See Credenus. p. 18. He is placed in the reign of 
Sesostris : tvt rara 'E^fAviv fa<rnf tf Aiyvirruy Sat;/A«rey ^*^^^f 
yftia-^nvat koh f c^i^i itti cr<ipi»» Cedrenu^t p. 20. 
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were continually laying snares for him, and con^ 
sulking how tffey might destroy him^ he went into 
Egypt^ *t!fqoq T91V f uAtiv T8 Xd(/M., to the sons of Ham, 
tiihere he was received with great honour. Here he 
resided in much state^ being superior to every body^ 
and he was clothed with a particular robe of gold. 
He proved hiinselfj in many instances, to be both a 
philosopher and a prophet ; and foretold many 
things, beiiig by nature nobly endowed. They 
therefore reverenced Mm as a Deity ; and conferred 
upon. him the name of Hermes, on account of his 
prophecies^ and for having interpreted to them 
those oracles which they had received from heaven. 
And as he liad been the cause of great riches to 
their nation^ they styled him the dispenser of 
wealth ; and esteemed him the God of gain. When 
he came into Egypt, Mizram, the son of Ham, 
reigned there. This account is very curious, and 
seems to have been taken from some antient 
Egyptian history. It is, as I have observed in 
respect to other national records, in some mea^ 
sure perverted and obscured ; yet the outlines are 
plain, and even in the mistakes we m^y see allu-^ 
sions to true history, however misapplied. The 
Egyptians acknowledged two personages under 
the titles of Hermes, and of Thoth. The first 
was the most antient of the ^* Gods, and the 
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Euseb. Praep. ]« 1. c. 10. p. 32, 
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head of all. The other was styled the second 

Heraies; and likewise for excellence called 

• 

Tf«<r/A£yi5-o?, Trismegistus. There are histories 
given of this Hermes Trismegistus, which will be 
found to ac^rd very much with those of the* 
Hermes mentioned above : and his real name will 
appear to be very similar to Osarsiph, of whom 
we have before treated. This person is said to 
have been a great adept in mysterious knowledge, 
and an interpreter of the will of the Gods. He 
particularly decyphered all that was written in 
the sacred ^^ language upon the obelisks in Terr A 
Seriadicd ; and instructed the Egyptians in many 
useful arts. He was a great prophet ; and on that 
account was looked upon as a ^ divinity. To 
him they ascribed the reformation of the Egyptian 
^ year; and there were many ^ books either 
written by him, or concerning him^ which were 
preserved by the Egyptians in the most sacred 
recesses of their temples, and held in high esteem. 


*5 Manethon apud Syncell. p. 40. 

iElian mentions ra m '^fi^tt vofjuixa. Var. Hist. 1. 14. p. 399* 

^ Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1, 1. p, 399. 

•^ Hermes by Censorinus is styled Arminus, Annum -^gyptia^, 
fcuin novi&sime Arminon ad duodccim menses et dies quinque per« 
iduxisse (femnt). c. 19. p. 103. So corrected by Scaliger. 
' ^' Clemens supra. Jamblichus. sect, 8. c. 1. 
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» 

We are ^ told, that the true name of this Hemies 
was Siphoas. We have here, I think, an instance 
of the same confusion of elements, as was ob- 
served in Osarsiph. For what is Siphoas but 
Aosiph misplaced? And is not^ Aosiph the 
Egyptian name of the Patriarch, who was called 
tpy* by the Hebrews* 

The names of those Shepherd kings, who arc 
said^to have reigned in Egypt, are transmitted to 
us by Manethon, Africanus, and Syncellus. But 
these authors differ greatly, both in respect to the 
names themselves, and to the years which the 
^** kings reignpd. The first of them is by Ma- 
nethon called Salatis; but by Africanus, and 
Eusebius, the name is rendered Saitis. From 
hence, I think, we may be assured, that Salatis 
is a mistake, and transposition for ^' Al-Saitis, or 
Al-Sait; which was not a proper name, but a 
title of the prince, and related to the country 
which he governed. Sait was one of the antient 
names of Upper Egj^ot; whence the colonies, 


'^•Eratosthenes apud Synccllum. X*p«;af> o nuk 'i;p/ut«5, wog' 
Hfocirn, p. 124. supposed to have been a king, 

'° See Marsham's Chroii*. ssec. 8. p. 100. 

^' n^wTo? XecVrnf. Euseb. Cliron. p. l6, Syncellus. p. 6l. I 
am obliged to differ from what I have said in a former trea- 
tise. 
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which went from thence, were called ^*SaitaB ; and 
that region has the name of ^* Snid at this ^♦day. 
Saitis therefore, and AUSaitis, signify the Saite 
Prince, and are both the same title. The names 
of the other kings seem to be equally excep- 
tionable. • 

The Shepherds are said to have resided in Egypt 
five hundred and eleven years: But the total of the 
reigns of those who are specified, amounts only to 
two hundred and fifty-nine, if we may credit 
Manethon and Syncellus; though Africanus 
makes them two hundred and eighty -four. . Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, they amounted only to one 
^* hundred and three. I take therefore for granted, 
that the five hundred and eleven years relate to 
the Israelitish, as >vell as to the Cuthite Shep- 
herds : and that the residence of both people is 
comprehended in that term : for the accounts of 
them^ are certainly blended. And as the one did 
not succeed to the other immediately, that inter- 
val also is taken into the computation. This 


I 'l II 


^* A^fivcttov^ awrotjtot;? TetXruv, Diodor. 1, 1, p. 24. 

^^ Leo Africanus. 1. 8. 

^^ In the Arabic version, the land of Goshen is rendered 
Sadir. 

^^ Regnaverunt Pastor^s annis centum tribus. Euseb. Chron. 
Vcrsio. Lat. p. 12. According to the old Chronicle, they 
reigued two hundred and seventeen years. Syncellus« p. 51. 
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estimate, upon examination, will be found to 
agree with all tlm circumstances of history ; and 
will serve for a clue to ascertain other events. 
The children of Israel were two hundred and fif- 
teen years in Egypt : and Joseph had been there 
^ twAity-one years, when he introduced his 
brethren into that country. These amount to- 
gether to two hundred and thirty-six years. The 
years of the former Shepherds, according to 
Manethon and Syncellus, were two hundred and 
fifty-nine: which, added to the above, amount 
to four hundred and ninety-five years. These 
fall short of five hundred and eleven just sixteen 
years : which I imagine to have been the interval 
between the departure of the Cuthites, and the 
arrival of ^^ Joseph. But if the numbers of 


^^ Joseph was carried into Egypt when he was seventeen years 
old. Genesis, c. 37* ▼• 2. He was thirty years old when he 
first stood before Pharaoh. Gen. c. 41. v. 46. He saw seven 
years of plenty, and two of famine : so that when he invited his 
brethren into Egypt, he had resided 21 years complete. 

Years. 

^^ The first Shepherds resjded 259 

Between their departure and the coming of Joseph . l6 
Joseph resided before the arrival of his brethren 21 

years complete 21 

The Israeiitish Shepherds were in Egypt • . . ..215 

Ml 
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^* Afrjjcanus be true, those added to the years of 
the Ispaelitish Shepherds make four hundred and 
ninety-nine, and leave an interval of twelve years 
only. According to this computation, the Cu- 
thites left the country after Joseph had been in 
Egypt somen time, and only twelve years before 
the arrival of his brethren. I should think the 
former computation the nearest to the truth : 
though we may either way account for the land 
of Goshen lying vacant ; and for the city Avaris 
being ^ unoccupied. Joseph therefore tells his 
brethren, that they must say to Pharaoh, that 
they were shepherds ; because he foresaw, that 
they would then be entitled to the best of the 
land of Egypt. This was Goshen, called from 
the late inhabitants Tabir Cushan ; and in after- 
times the Arabian nome. In conformity to this 
the province is by Bar-Bahlul, the Syriac Lexi- 
cographer, rendered Cushatha, as having been 
the antient Cuthite region. It lay in the region 


7» 284 The time of the first Shepherds, according to Africanus. 
215 The time of the Israelites. 


499 This subtracted from 511, leaves only twelve years. 
By this estimate the first Shepherds left Egypt twelve years before 
the others arrived. 

'^ We find that it was converted to pasture ground, and pos- 
sessed merely by some herdsmen. Genesis, c. 47* v. 6; 
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of Heliopolis, the Zoan of the Scriptures, |t the 
extreme part of Delta ; between the mountain of 
Arabia to the east, a\id the plain of the pyramids 
westward. The city Avaris seems to have been 
rebuilt, and to hs^ve been called Cush-Aur, and 
Cer-Cushaur ; the Cercasora of *'' Mela, and 
Herodotus. Cer-Cushora signifies the city of the 
Cushan-Oritae. 

The sons of Chus seem to have come into Egypt 
immediately after their dispersion from Babel. 
And as their arrival was five hundred and eleven 
years before the Exodus, this will carry us in 
computation as far back as to the time of Terah ; 
and to the sixth year before the birth of Abra- 
ham. About this time, I imagine, was the con- 
fusion of speech, and the dispersion abovemen- 
tioned. If then we recapitulate the great occur- 
rences of the first ages, as they have been trans- 
mitted to us both by sacred and profaue histori- 
ans ; we shall find that they happened in the fol- 
lowing manner and order. When there was a 
great increase of mankind, it was thought proper, 
that they should separate, and retire to their se- 
veral departments. Their destination was by di- 
vine appointment : and there was accordingly a 


•** Nilus juxtaCercasorura oppidum triplex esse incipit. Mela. 
1. 1. c.9« p* 61. 
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regular migration of families from Araratia ia 
Armenia. The sons of Chus seem to have gone 
off in a disorderly manner : and having for a long 
time roved eastward, they at last changed their 
direction, and came to the plains of Shinar. Here 
they seized upon the particular region which had 
fallen to the lot of Assur. He was therefore 
obliged to retreat, and to betake himself to the 
higher regions of Mesopotamia. In process of 
time the Cuthites seem to hav^ increased greatly 
in strength and numbers ; and to have formed a 
plan for a mighty empire. People of other fa- 
milies flocked in unto them : and many of the 
line of Shem put themselves under their dominion. 
They were probably captivated with their plausi- 
ble refinements in religion, and no less seduced 
by their ingenuity, and by the arts, which they 
introduced. For they must certainly be esteemed 
great in science, if we consider the times in which 
they lived. The tower of Babel, which their im- 
perious leader had erected, seems to have been 
both a temple, and landmark, from which ihey 
had formed a resolution never to recede. It 
therefore seemed good to divine Providence to 
put a stop to this growing confederacy : and, as 
they had refused lo retire regularly, to force them 
by judgments to flee away, and to scatter them 
into different parts. The Ethnic writers, as I 
have before mentioned, speak of many fearful 
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events which attended the dispersion, particularly 
of earthquakes^ and hurricanes, and fiery meteors, 
which the apostates could not withstand. Many 
of the sacred writers, though they do not speak 
determinately, yet seem to allude to some violent 
and preternatural commotions which happened 
at this^ season. Whatever may have been the na* 
ture of the catastrophe, it appears to have been 
confined solely to the region of Babylonia. 

Upon the dispersion, the country about Babel 
was entirely evacuated. A very large body of the 
fugitives betook themselves to Egypt, and are 
commemorated under the name of the Shepherds. 
Some of them went no farther than ^' Shinar; a 
city, which lay between Nineve and Babylon, to 
the north of the region which they had quitted. 
Others came into Syria and Canaan, and into 
the Arabian provinces, which bordered upon these 
countries. Those who fled to Shinar resided there 
some time : but being in the vicinity of Elam 
and Nineve, they raised the jealousy of the sons of 
Ashur, and the Elamites, who made a confederacy 
against them, and after a dispute of some time drove 
them from their neighbourhood. And not content- 
ed with this, they carried their arms still farther, and 


•* It gave name to the whole region, of which Babylonia was 
only a part. 
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invaded all those of the line of Ham westward,'^V 
far as the ccvntines of Egypt. This was' the first 
part of the great Titanic war, m Wiiicb the . kin^ 
of Elam was principal. .'We ate informed by 
Moses^ that they served hitn twelve years ; and iai 
the thirteenth they rebelled: and in. the fourteendi^ 
year the king.of Elara attacked tliem, in corijiitic-* 
tion with the kings of Aram, . x\sliur, and Shinar: 
for'Shinar was now regained, and in the hands of 
the Sheniite& ' 

This invasion happened, when Abraham had re- 
sided some time in Canaan; in which he first so*' 
joH rned^ when he was seven ty*fivd years old. it 
happened also after his return from Egypt; 'but 
was antecedent to the birth of Ishmael, who' was 
Ijiom in the eighty- sixth year of • Abraham^s liftL 
WC' may therefore venture to refer this eveht to* 
the eightieth year of the Patriarch's age. .And ay 
the first w^ar is said by the Gentile tvriters to hkve 
lasted tenor '* eleven years; if we" add these td 
the fourteen mentioned by Moses, wjiich ititer- 
venied between that war, and theinvasioiijniaDde'by: 
the confederates, it will be found to amount it6' 


V.6S6. 

ApoUod. L 1. p. 4« 
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tventy*four years. And these being deduqbttS 
from the eightieth year of Abraham, will give ui 
the fifty-sixth of his life» and the first year of tiw 
Titanian war. At this time, or near it, I should 
imagine that it commenced. I have supposed, 
that the Cuthite Shepherds came into Egypt im- 
mediately upon the dispersion : and it is very plain 
from Manethon, that their coming was five hun- 
dred and eleven years before the Exodus. The 
call of ''Abraham was only four hundred and 
thirty, and his birth five hundred and five, years 
before that asra: therefore the dispersion must 
have been about six years prior to bis birth. Ab- 
cording to this computation, the first Titanian 
war was about sixty- two years after the disper- 
sion. •* Abydeima, '^ Cedrenus, and other writers, 
who take notice, of the dispersion, mention, this 
war as the next great event 

As the Cuthite Shepherds were in possession of 
Egypt at the time of this war ; it may seem ex-^ 
traordinary, that they did not take a share in it^ 
and aasiat those qf their family who were invaded^ 
There is an obscure tradition of their being ffi* 


^^ Abraham was lev^nty-fivQ years old, when hQ left llfiran* 
and eighty-six at the birth of Ishmael. '- ., 
•♦ ]&U9eb. Prap. Evsmg. 1. 9. c. 15* Syncellui. p. 44 


licked to interfere ; but as they were not them*, 
selves attacked^ nor injured, they die}. npt listen^ 
to the proposals* This is intimated in a history 
given of Oceanus, who was one of the "^Titans^ I|; 
is also a name of the Nile, which w$3 called; bpt}^ 
'^ Oceanus, and .Sgyptus : and in this account/ 
that country and its inhabitants arealluded- to. 
The history is, that " when the Titans entered 
into a conspiracy against their father^ Oceanus 
withstood the solicitations, which were made to 
him : though he was some time in doubt, whether 
he should npt take a part in the commotion. 
Proolus, who gives this account, has preserved 
some; Orphic fragments to this purpose. The 
same is to be found in ApoUodorus ; who meations 
tb? Titans engaging in wari and says^ that Oceanuf^ 
would not join them. ^ Oi h x^^i^S ^hiavi 
twirt9iVTe^» By OceanuSi h meant in the language 


•* Diodonis. 1. 3. p. 195. 

'^ NitXof iixiacoci VtuXoi AiyvTFVoq, Ibid. p. 17* 
" T«v aMM9 Ttrafvt ik Tfit xara r« 47ar^«f ifir»CtfXi)ir Ufitpat^ i 
tlxtetpoi awayo^tvti ri «r^«( rctq tik Mut^oc iirtrfifiK, x«» iviBta^c* 

End' «» tlKtatof fAtv in i/ktyctfoi^kt t^ifAvtp^ 

Proclus in Tim«um Platouis. 4. p. iSS* 
••t. l.p. 2. 
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of mythology the Oceanitae and Nilotae, the in* 
habitants of Egypt. 

I imagine^ that the Canaanites had been in the 
same original rebellion in Babylonia, as the sons 
of Chus ; and that they were a part of the dis- 
persion. It fs therefore probable, that they came 
into Canaan about the same time that the others 
betook themselves to Egypt. This is certain, that 
when Abraham traversed the country, it is repeat- 
ed iy said, that ^ the Canaanite teas then in the 
land : from whence we may infer, that they were 
but lately come. And the sacred writer, speak- 
ing of Hebron, a seat of the Ariakim, or Titans, 
says, that it was built secen years before ^' Zoan %1^ 
Egypt. By this we may infer, that the two na- 
tions in some degree corresponded in their opera- 
tions, and began building about the same thAe. 
All the while, that the Patriarch sojourned in this 
country, we find it so thinly peopled, that he 
could pass where he listed, and pitch his tent 


->«- 


•° Genesis. c.,i2. V. 6. c. 13. ▼. /• 
* ■ *■ Numbers, c. 13. v. 22. Some fiave tliougtt, that 2oan was 
Tanis, towards the bottom of Lower Egypt, and it is so rendered 
in the Vulgate. But this part of the country, called afterwards 
Delta, was not formed^ when Hebron was built. The lower re- 
gion of Pelta increased.^rad'ually, and was the work of time, 
i^oan ^^^ tteliopolis, one of the first cities built by the Shcp- 
herds, and towards the apex of Delta* 
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where he pleased : and yet he travelled with a large 
retinue, and with flocks and herds in abundance. 
All this seems to indicate a recent population^ 
Syria, and the coast from Libanus upwards, had 
been peopled by a dilFerent family before : and it 
is probable, that those of the confederacy, who 
settled there, had some battles with the natives. 
JEusebius accordingly mentions, that in early cimes 
the Chaldeans^ by whom are meant the»Babylo- 
nians, made war upon the people of Phenicia. 

'* XaX^aioi xara <&oiwxxo^ erf aT5U(rai^. But the land^ 

which the Canaanite invaded, was in great measurp 
vacant, and iiad been set ai)art for another people^ 
for the distribution of the whole earth was by 
divine appointment : and the land of Canaan was 
particularly allotted to the sons of Israel. They 
accordingly have this strongly inculcated to them, 
that in the division of countries, ^^ the Lord's por- 
tion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inherit 
tance. The son of Sirach also informs us to the 

• 

same purpose ; that '* in the division of the nations 
of the whole earthy He (the Lord) set a ruler over 
every people ; 1)ut Israel jis the Lord's portion. I^ 
conformity to this, the Psalmist introduces the 


^* Euscb. Chron. p. 28. Syncdlus. p. J 5?. 
^' Deuteron. c. 32. v! 9. 

5»*C. 17. V.17. 
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i>eity ai telling Abraham, ^^Unto thee willTgivethi 
tatid of Canaan, the lot, or line, of your inheritance; 
which circumstance had been before recorded by 
** Moses. And yet even to him and to his posterity, 
it was rather a loan than a gift 2 for the Deity seems 
always to have peculiarly reserved the property of 
this country to himself. The Israelite therefore 
liad never aJfiiU command of it ; he only held it at 
will, and was subject to God as proprietor. In 
ihort it was ever the Lor(ts portion. The people 
therefore are told, when a permission is given to 
them in some degree to part with their inheritance, 
^ The land shall not bcsoldfor ever : for the land 
is mine : and ye are strangers and sojourners with 
pie, saith the Lord. Indeed the whole earth may 
justly be called the Lord's, but this was his pa^ 
ticular portion. It was however invaded, as were 
other places, in opposition to the divine appoint-? 
meht Eusebius, in conformity to this tells us, 
that Noah explained to his sons the will of the 
"Deity ; and allotted to each their particular place 
6f retreat, ^ x,etr» Buoy ifiXovoTi ;tftir/Apy, hcpving rC' 
teived his instructions from Heaven. But the son^ 


*' Psalm. 105. v. 11, 

^ Generis, c. 13. v. 15. c. )5. y, 18. / 

•' Numbers, c. 25. y. 23. 

*• Chron. p. 10. 
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of Chus first usurped the regtcm allotted to Ashur ; 
and after w^ards transgressed still farther upon the 
property of their neighbours. Of all others the 
transgression of Canaan was the most heinous ; for 
he knowingly invaded God's peculiar ^ portion ; 
and seized it to himself. Th^ trespasses of the 
sons of Ham brought on the dispersion ; and 
afterwards the war of the confedeiates, as Syncellus 
justly observes, ***^ *o» mm t« 2tif* inxtfAn^-av ar^c 

Shem made vmr upon the ^ons of Ham about the 
b(mndaries of Palastina. Eusehius mentions the 
particular trangession of the Canaanite. ' NcAtfri^ irac 

Dcfiy 'tsroL^ot,i»i my lyr^Xny Nwe. Canaan^ the son of 
Hamf was guilty of innovation^ and trespassed 
upon the allotment of Shem ; and took up his habi-* 
tation therein, contrary to the commandment of 
Jfoab. Besides the kings in the Asphaltite vale, 

T« X»f»a¥ w^o^vy^fwr»h Auptor Adoq. Johan. Malals prae- 
fixos. p. l6. 

'^ P. 90. 

' Eus^b. Chron. p« 10* Eusebius lived in the country, of 
which he speaks: and had oppottunities of obtaining many curi- 
ous histories from the original inhabitants.. See also £piphaniu9 
ad vers. Haeres. 1. }• c. 5, 
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the nations attacked in this war were the * Re-i 
pha'uns, or Giants, in Ashteroth Karnaim ; and 
the Zuzims, and EmimSj whd were equally of the 
Titanic race : also the Amorites and Amalekites, 
and the Horim in Mount Seir. All these were upon 
forbidden ground ; and were therefore invaded. 
i Siich is the history of the Titanic war, and of 
the dispersion which preceded. Sanchoniathon 
speaking of the people, who were thus dissipated, 
and of the great works which they performed, 
concludes with this short, but remarkable charac- 

tei^ of them. ' Ourot St koci AA^trat, KUi TiTxvs^ xaXjcrrftt. 


* Genesis, c. 14. v. 5. T«? TiyavTotq r»f i» Arag»0. So rendered 
by the Severity. See Deuteron. c. 2. v. 10. 11. also v. 21. 22. 

^ Sanchpniathon apud Euseb. Pra?p. 1. ]. p. 35. 

So Pelasgus, ctX«T*j?. Cadmus atAuTij?, 

Terah, and Nahor, and all the sons of Heber had separated 
themselves from the stock of their fathers, and dwelt in a forbid- 
den land. Here they served other Gods. But the faith of Abrar 
ham was at last awakened : to which perhaps nothing contributed 
mote than the demolition of the tower of Babel, and the disper- 
sion of the sons ©fChus : and lastly, the wonderful and tremen- 
dous interposition of the Deity in producing these effects. This 
event not only inspired them with an inclination to get away, but 
also afforded them an opening for a retreat. 

It is, I think, plain, that even the Chaldeans were not included 
jn the people disperbed ; as we find such a nation in the days of 
Abraham ; and not only in his time, but in the days of his father 
and grandfather. Both Tera and Nahor dwelled in the land of 
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These are thepeopky who are described as ewiles and 
uanderersy and at the same time are called t/ic 
Titans. This event seems to have been very happy 
ijti its consequences to those of the family of the 
Patriarch Abraham : as it must have facilitated 
their conversion ; and given them an opening to 
retreat. They Hved in the land of Ur of the 
Chaldees: which lay upon the Tigris, to the south 
of Babel and Babylonia. There Avas no passage 
for them to get away, but through the above 
country ; which was then possessed by a people, 
who would not have suffered their desertion. Nor 
would they have thought of migrating, so long 
as they followed the religion of their fathers. 
But when Terah and his family had seen the tower 
shaken to its foundations, and the land made a 
desert, it was natural for them to obey the first 
call of Heaven j and to depart through the open- 
ing, which Providence had made. They there- 
fore acceded to the advice of Abraham ; and fol- 
lowed him to Haran in Mesopotamia, in bis way 
to Canaan. The rout which the Patriarch took, 
was the true way to the country, Avhither he was 
going: a circumstance which has been little con- 
sidered. 


Ur of the Chusdim : which could not have happened, if those 
phusdim, or Cuthites, had been scattered abroad. 
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After the Cuthite Shepherds had been in pos» 
aes^oa of Egypt about two hundred and sixty, 
or eighty years, they were obliged to retire. They 
had been defeated by Halisphragmuthosis ; an4 
were at last besieged in the district of^Avaris, 
lehich they had previously fortified, by ' Amosis, 
the son of the former king. Wearied out by the 
length and straitness of the siege, they at last came 
to terms of composition ; and agreed to leave the 
^untry, if they might do it unmolested. They 
were permitted to depart ; and accordingly re- 
tired to the amount of two hundred and forty 
thousand persons. Amosis upon this destroyed 
their fortifications, and laid their city in ruins, 
Manethon, who has mixed their history with that 
of the Israelites, supposes, that they settled at Je- 
rusalem, and in the region round about. This has 
Jed Josephus to think, that the first Shepherds 
were his ancestors : whereas their history is plainly 
alluded to in that part, which is styled the return 
of the Shepherds : where Osarsiph is mentioned 
as their ruler ; and Moses, as their conductor upon 
their retreat. Most of the fathers, who treat of 
this subject, have given into this mistake : and as 
the Cuthites were expelled by Amosis, they have 


\ Joseph us contra Ap. 1. 1 . p. 44fif. 
^ By some he is called Thummosis. 
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fto{>posed, that th« Israelites departed in the feigoi 
of tlmt kiag. This was the ^ opinion 6( Tatianus^ 
Clemens, Syncellus, and many others ; but it h 
certainly a mistake : for it was not till the time 
of ^ Amenophis, successor to this * prince, that they 
fsntered the country, which they did not quit till 
^fter two centuries. And however Manethoa 
Tnay have confounded the history, yet it is ap<- 
parent from what he says, ev«n as the Fathers 
quote him, For he tells u^ that Amosis de- 
stroyed the seat of the fonner people ; and Ame- 
Siophis gave it to the ' latter ; so that the history 
^)U6 &r is certainly veiy "^ plain. As they were 


^ KAtd^ AfMffiit Atyvvrtt /3»0'iXf« y&ytpupt I«ife»»e»« tnc <j Aju^uwum 
cero^iiay. £u^b. Prisp. 1. 10. p. 493* See Tatiaaus. p. 279. 
Clemens. Strom. 1. 1. p. 379* Justin. Martyn Cohort, p. 13. He 
calls the king, Amasis. They have certainly made some aUera«r^ 
tions in the ISth dynasty, to make it accord to th^ir notions. 

^ He gave them th^ place called Avarisy which hia grandialhor 
)iad laid waste. Joseph* co|it. Ap. 1. 1. p. 460* 

^ The list of the kings of this asra, as they give tham, proves thisi 

A/btivo;^!;. 

SeeSynpellos, Eusehius, ^ 

^ Jusephus cont. Ap. 1. 1. p. 4S0, 46l. 

^ Eusebius^ wfapse evidence Syncellus without reason rejects, 
pYacfBs the exit of the latter Shepherds in the reign of another 
king, whom he calk Cenchenn. Chron. p. l6. Syncellns. 
f' 72. 
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each a. very large body, of people, and their his^ 
tory of great consequence in the annals of Egypt, 
their departure must have been faithfully record- 
ed. But length of time has impaired the memo- 
rials, so that the history is of a mixed nature, 
and it is not easy to arrive at precision* And as 
many events were prior to the reigns of any of 
their kings, they generally refer those to the 
times of their Gods. Eusebius gives us a curious 
account of an event in the time of Apis ; " when 
/T hrge body of men deserted Egypt^ and took up 
their abode in Palasttna^ upon the confines of 
Jrabia. The Israelites may possibly be here al- 
luded to; but I. should rather think, that the 
history relates to the Caphtorim, who seem to 
have resided between Mount Casius and Pelusi- 
um ; but retired to Palaestina Propria, which was 
immediately upon the borders of Arabia. There 
are, however, other histories more precise, which 
manifestly allude to the departure of the Shep- 
herds from Egypt ; and point out the places to 
which they retired. There was a tradition of 
Casus and Belus leading one colony to " Syria, 
which settled upon the Orontes. By Casus and 


fi-av, Euscb. Chron. p. 2/). 

" Eusebii Chron. p. 24. Sec Z^naras. p. 2K 
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Belus are undoubtedly mcatit the Cuthitfes and 
fieleidas of Babylonia, who fled from Egypt, and 
are said by Manethon to have retired to those 
parts. Some are said to have gone to '^ Jerusa* 
leni ; which history needs ho explanation. Eu- 
sebius mentions, that '* Cadmus and 'Phoenix 
resided in Egypt: but afterwards passed over to 
the region about Tyre and Sidon, and were for a 
time kings of that country. The most plaiti and 
'satisfactory account is that which I have more 
riian once mentioned from Diodorus. He tells 
us, . that there were formerly in Egypt many 
'^ foi^igners, whom the Egyptians expelled their 
jcountry. One part of them went under the con- 
duct of Danaus and Cadmus to Greece ; and the 
others retired into the province called in after- 
times Judea. But it was not only to Syria, and 
to Greece, that people of this family betook 
themselves. . I liave ^^ shewn, that they wiere to 
be found in various parts, widely separated, as 
far as India and the Ganges in the east, and 
Maairitania westivard. Diodorus mentions Am- 


'^ Joseph. -cont. Apion. 1. 1. 'p;46o. 
'* Chron. p. it- 


*^ L. 40. apud Photium. p. 1151. 

*® Ste vol. Hi. of this work, aiid the tt^atise inscribed Cad- 
hius; which is intimately connected with the whole:of th^ pre- 
sent subject. 
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mon, by which is meant the AnnmoQiaiis^ mgtt« 
ing in a part of '^ Libya : and speaks likewise 
of the Titans of " Mauritania, whom he styles 
the sons of Heaven. The Grecians supposed, that 
they were conducted to this region by KwJ^buf 
pAtmiif Cadmus the great rover : and Nonnus 
mentions : 

People, who dwelt amid thq Atlantian cliffs) 
In cities founded by the wandering chief 

They came also with the Curetes into Crete ; and 
settled particularly about Ctiossus, where they 
were of the greatest benefit to the natives ; and 
improved them in architecture, and in various 
other arts. Diodorus speaks of the temple of 
Rhea in these )Murts, which was built by the Ti* 
tans, the sons of Heaven, whose foundations 
were shewn in his days : and near it was a vene« 
rable grove of cypress, planted in early times. 
He mentions the names of many of the Titans ; 


i*>»i^ 


'• L.3. p. 150. 


'• Dipnu». 1. 13. p. 370. 


aiul saySj that there was not on^ ^ who had not 
Ijeea tli« author of some useful s^rt to mankind. 

Th^ calamities, which this people experieucQi^ 
w€re $0 tevere, and ^cumulated, that they w«e 
h^ld IB remeiptwraiicc for ag«s* The mewAidals Qf 
tiieai m^xie £^ principal part in their sacrqd 
" rite*; and they pre^^rve^ them also in their 
^ywns. These were geucrally ia a melancholy 
I tyle ; and th^ir music wat adapted to them. The 
chief subject was the history of the Titanic ^g^ 
(he aufferings of their Gods; ^fiAj, s^bove all, the 
flight of Baccluis, and the scattering of hia 
lii^nbs over the plain of Nusa, To thesj^ were ad* 
d^d the wanderings of Isis^ ot Damater, who 
went over the world to pick up the limbs of the 
same Bacchu9^ under • the character of Osiris^ 
The Egyptians succeeded to the Cuthites in their 
cities and temples ; and had been too eariy initia- 
ted in their ritetever to forsake them. They had 
the like bynann; and commemorated the same 
events.: fpr they were a branch of the same fa* 
mily. Hence they recorded the labours of the 
iTitans, and all the calamities and wanderings to 
which their Deities had been exposed. The Gre- 


^' See Orph. Argonuutica. v. 26. 31. &c. 
Fhilottratusy Vila Apallon. L 3« c. 6. 
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cians did the like : their rites and mysteries re- 
lated to the same events. Linus, Orpheus, Pro- 
napides, Thymoetes, are supposed to have written 
upon this ** subject ; some in Pelasgic, and others 
in Phrygian characters. The ground- work of 
their history is comprised by Plutarch in a small 

compass, ** Tiyavrixxy xai T^rakixa, — fioyyot ri 

Aiokuo-tf, xAt vXayat A»/(ayit^o^ : The labours of the 
Giants and Titans — the cries of BacchuSj and the 
wanderings of Damater. 

Such is the history of the Cuthites, who came 
from Babylonia, and conquered Egypt This 
people were no other than the 2xu6ai, Scuthje, or 
Scythians, as I have shewn. It is therefore no 
wonder that the nation so denominated should be 
esteemed the most antient of any upon earth. 
** Scytharum gens antiquissimp, semper habita.— 
iEgyptiis antiquiores semper visi Scythse. The 
Sctfthic nation was at all times esteemed the most 
antient. — The Scytha were always looked upon as 
more antient than the Egyptians. All this in its 


** Diodorus. 1. 3. p. 201. 

*^ Plutarch. Is. et Osir. p. 360. 

ho^iau Diodor. 1. 1. p. 8^. 
** Justin, 1. 2. c. 1. 
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proper acceptation is true ; for the Cuthites were 
the first upon the earth who were constituted into 
a large kingdom, and reduced under a regular 
government; while other nations consisted of 
little independent towns and villages. And as 
they paid the highest reverence to the memory of 
their ancestors, they preserved evidences for their 
owa antiquity, oT which other nations were be* 
reaved ; so that they maintained this prerogative 
forages. 
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UR OF THE CHALDEES; 


AND OF 


THE REGION, 


FROM WRBNCE IT WAS THUS DISTINGUISHED. 
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JlSeFORE I proceed, It may ndt be impro^ 
per to obviate an objection, which may be 
made to the place and region where I have siip-. 
posed Abraham to havfe been first conversant; as 
there are writers who have imagined Ur,* of 
Chaldea, to have been in another part of the 
world. The region in question is; by • StraboJ 
plainly clefined as a province of Babylonia : and 
Arrian, Ptolemy, Dionysius, Pliny, and Marcel- 
linus, all determine its situation so clearlyj that 
I should have thought no doubt could have 
arisen. It appears, however, that Bocbart, Ghro- 
tius, Le Clerc, .Cellaridl^, with some ottoers, are 
dissatisfied with the common opinion, and cannot 
be persuaded that Abraham came from thisi 

A aSt 
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country. Bochart accordingly tells us, that the 
Ur of the Scriptures was near Nisibis, in the 
upper regions of Assyria^ and bordered upon 
Armenia. ' Ur Chaldaeorura, iibi Abraham ma- 
jores habit^runt, Gen. 11. 28. non procul erat a 
Cordiiena, in qu4 substtterat area Noa^. ' Res 
patet ex Ammiani 1. 5. Ibi enim Romani traos- 
misso Tigri ad locum a Corduen^ centesimo lapide 
disparatum, vi& sex dierum emensft, ad Ur nth 
mine Persicum vcnere ca^teUum: ynde profectb 
prime Thisalphata, deinde Nisibin iter fuit. Ita- 
que Ur circa Nisibin. This is surely too lightly 
determined. All that we learn from Marcellinus 
is, that they passed by a castle called Ur : not a 
word IS t^ere mentioned about a region called 
Cha^ea ; nor of a people styled Chaldeans, which 
YfM n^c^ary to bt: found. Yet the learned writer 
^y^f res patet, w^ nujy be ^9su{r€4, that here was 
i^t birth of the PfLtrj^rch ; s^nd the Qrigiual place 
of hia res^lence wfts new Nisibis. In another 
part of his wqrk h^ mentions a place called Ur, 
fear Syria, upon the Euphrates, pf which notice 
is taken; by ^ Pliny ; and he seems to think it not 


* ^ G«ogr. Sac. p. 3S. 

^ Ita Hrtxit (Euphrates) oMpie Uram Iocuid, in quo convenos 
ti oricnt^m seliDi|uit Syxie Painyif^aB adijUidiMs* Piin. 1 5. 
e. 24. 
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improbable, fbat here irtight have been the first 
abode of ' Abraham. From hence we may per- 
ceive, that he was not very determinate in his 
opinion. Edessa is said to have been called Ur, 
and Urhoe; on ^hich account some have been 
ihduced to place the birth and residence of the 
Patriarch here* But who ever heard of Chaldeans 
in these parts, or of a region named Chaldea ? 

If there be any thing certain in geography, we 
may be assured, from a number of the best 
'rtrriters, that the country, of which we are treat- 
ing, was in a different part of the world. Chal- 
dea lay to the south of Babylonia, and was 
originally bounded to the east and west by the 
Tigris and Euphrates; so that it was an interam- 
riian region. Hence Joshua tells the children of 
Israel, in speaking of the first residence of their 
ancestors, that their ^fathers dwelt o?i the other 
^ideof the floodj or river, in old time^ eoeii Terah^ 
the father of Abraham. And St. Stephen, speak- 
ing of the call of this Patriarch, says, * The God 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham^ when 


* Sic Ur Chaldaorum erit Ura, de qu& Plinins, 1. 5. c. 24. — 
quod siquis malit aequi, noA vehemeDt«r repognaba. Oeogr. 
Sac. p. 7S. 

♦ C. 24. V. 2. 

' Acts. €. 7- vrtf. 
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he was in Mesopotamia^ before he dwelt in Charran. 
The land of Chaldea was in those times a portion 
of the great region called Mesopotamia; and, as 
I before said, it was bounded to the west by the 
Euphrates, which in its latter course ran nearly 
parallel with the Tigris, and emptied itself into 
the sea below. But as this river was apt, every year, 
about the summer solstice, to overflow the low 
lands of * Chaldea, the natives diverted its course, 
and carried it, with many^ windings, through 
a new channel into the Tigris ; which junction 
was made about ninety miles below Seleucia. 
There were in reality three ^ streams into which 
the Euphrates was divided. One of these was 
the Nahar-Sares, called also the Marsyas. There 
was another called . the Nahar-Malcha, or Royal 
River, which was made by * Nebuchadnezzar, 
and passed into the Tigris near the city above- 
mentioned. The third may be considered as the 
original river which ran through Babylon, but 
was soon after diverted into a new channel, and 
joined the Tigris about ninety miles below the 
Nahar-Malcha and Seleucia. ' Perfluunt easdeoi 


,*^Strabo, 1. l6, p. 1075. 
^ Plin. I.e. c. 26. 

^ Abydenus apud Euseb. P. E. 1. p. p. 457- 
^ Ammian. Marcellinus. ]. 23. p. 287, Marses is a mistoke 
for Narses ; and that an abridgment for Naaf*Sares. 
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terras etMarses, et fluttien Regiiim, et Euphrates, 
^cunctis' excellent, qui- tripartitus navtgattilispi^^ 
.omiiies est rivos; iftsttfesqnie*cfrcuhifllifeii'd;^'eVa^^^^^ 
cultorufn ittdustria .dilJgeh^er rigati^/Votiifen/'yt 
gignendis- arbustis, 'habtlfa' facit. [T^hett'V/e^e'iii 
the same time niany smaHef'rtreanls,*f6VTned by 
: the liati ves from the • Euphrates, both' per mdiStVri 
their grounds, and to take offi the crxubetatice bf 
its waters.* These Secondary rivutei!S are often 
alluded to by the sacred ' writers :* aiid^ in the 
Psalms they are spoken of under the general na'me 
of' the " waters of Babylon. For Baibylohia 
abounded with streams and pools, and was wa- 
tered beyond any country in the world, except 
Egypt, which, in many respects, it greatly re- 
sembled. Those who performed the great work 
of all, which consisted in turning the river itself^ 
were the people of Ur, called by " Ptolemy and 
Pliny Orcheni. " Euphraten praeclusere Orcheni, 
et accol®, ripas rig^ntes; nee nisi Pasitigri de- 
. fertur ad mare. Before this it ran down (o the 
sea, and emptied itself into the Persic Gulf^ near 
Teredon, about twenty-seven mileS below the 
mouth of the ** Tigris. By these means the old 


" Psalm. 137. v* 1. 
" L. 5. c. 19. 
" L. 0. c. 27. 
" Plin. 1. 6. c» 28. 
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channtl beoame dry; and the region ims wnam 

bounded to the west by the desert of Arabia, as 

$trabo ax^d other ^ writers observe. In this pio* 

Tince was the Ur of the Scriptures^ called Ur of 

the Chaldeans ; which was so styled in order to 

distinguish it from every other place of the same 

name. It was also expressed Our, Ourboci Our* 

choe ; and the people were called Ourchani. 11 

was sometimes compounded Camour, and ren* 

dered C^murine; and it is thus mentioned by 

£upolemus« The description of Chaldea given by 

Strabo is very precise. He speaks much in favour 

of the natives ; and says, that they inhaJiited a 

portion of '^ Babylonia, which bordered upon 

Arabia and the Persic Sea. He describes them as 

being devoted to philosophy ; especially the fior- 

sippeni and the Orcheni These last we may 

suppose to have been particularly the inhabitants 

* of the city, concerning which we are treating' 

For here, in the true land of Chaldea, we mmi 

look for Ur of the Chaldces. We accordingly 

find, that there was such a place, called Ougx^^' 

tJrchoc,. by Ptolemy ; by Josephus, Ura, or Ure: 

'• Oufn rw Xa>J»im. By Eusebius it is rendered 


t. 20. 

■» L. 16. p. 1074. 

»Vo«ep}iU8 says of .Hanm,. tke sOb of Terab, if X«A*«»"^ 


•« • * . 
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Ur ; and it was undoubtedly the capital city of 

tl)$ province. ^^ Ovp 'xb^oXk i^? ^aTiXiiot^ ^rm Xai\ioi,}Wi 

Add to this the account given by Eupolemus, 
who points out plainly the place of the Patriarclfd 
bjrth and abode, ^^Hewmbam^ gays this his« 
tQrian, in the city Camarina of Babyionia^ which 
tome call Uria. By tins is denoted a city of the 
Ckaltkans. 

As the history is so plain, why do we go so 
wide of the mark as to suppose this city to have 
been upon the confines of Syria? or, what is 
more extraordinary, to make : it, as some do, an 
Assyrian city : and to place it high in the north, 
at the foot of Mount Taurus, upon the borders 
of Media and Armenia; where the name of 
Chaldeans is not to be found ? Yet to these parts 
does Grotius, as well as fiochart, refer it; and 
mentioning Ur of the Chaldees, he adds, '^ the 
name remained to the time of Marcellinus. But 
this learned roan is surely wrong in determining 


CiaUetOttf in tke city catted Ur of ike Chaldetms* Ant. h JL. c« 7" 
'^ Eusebius in locis Hebraicis, sive sacris. 

^0ip^ravtfittii» S!a^»M»ir «o^9— ytyf0^«( aC^«/»« Euseb. Prep. 
h 9* c. 17- p. 418* 

'* Orotias in Geneaiou c XL ▼. 31. Ur Cbaldaorum;: nwosit 
]o^ noraen,. tec. 
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80 hastily^ and with such a latitude ; fof there 
was no Ur of the Chaldees, nor any Chaldta in 
these parts* Lucian was bom at Saniosata ; and 
Marcellinus was thoroughly acquainted with this 
country. Yet neither front them, nor from 
PHny, Ptolemy, Mela, SoHnus^ nor from any 
writer, is there the least hint of any Chaldeans 
being here. The place mentioned above was an 
obscure castle, of little *** consequence, as we 
may infer, from its never having been taken 
notice of by any other writer. Grotius say^ 
inansit loco nomen: from whence one might be 
led to imagine, that it had existed in the days of 
Abraham. But there is not the least reason to 
suppose any such thing. It is indeed idle to form 
any conjecture about the antiquity of a place 
whicH occurs but once in history, and which 
is never mentioned before the fourth century. 

Why. then have men of such extensive learning 
so industriously deviated from tbe< truth ; and 
gone contrary to the common interpretation ? The 
reason given is this. We are told by these writers, 
that *' Abraham was ordered to leave his fathefs 
housCy and to betake himself to the land of Canaan. 


40 


The whole history of the place is comprised in four wor(k: 
Ur nomine Penicum castellum. Marcellinus. 1. 95. p^ 3.36. 
** Genesis, c. 12. v. 1. .: .^ - 


J 
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Now io go from Babylonia to Canaan by Haraii, as 
it is said that Abraham didy is not the direct road: 

jfar Havan lies out of the ^ way. But from tie- Ur 
of MarceltinuSy or from the. city Edessa, ^^Haran 
lies in the wry rout ; and the course is very direct. 
But .why must all historical certainty be set aside 
fox the^ sake of a more plausible and • compendious 
way of proceed iitg?. We frame to ourselves, at 

^this distance of time, notions abput expediency and 
convenience; which arise merely from our inex- 
perience, and ftom those unnecessary doubts, 
which are formed through ignorance. » Where is 
it mentioned in the Scriptures, that the Patriarch 
was restrained to the direct road ? After he had 
left Ur of the Clxaldees, he went with his father 
to. Haran, and dwelt there. Some make the term 
of his. residence to have, been a year: . others 
imagine it to have bieen a great deal more. If be 
did not proceed directly in regard to time, why 

^ must he be supposed to have been limited in re- 
spect to place ? What matters it,^ by which rout 
hewentto Canaan, if the call was not so cogent^ 

, but that he had permission to stay by the .way ? . 
. There.is another question to be asked. As the 
jout supposed to be taken from Babylonia and 


-FT^ 


21 


In Jttdseam via recta est par Carrhas. Bochari supra, p. 7S« 
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the south towards Haraft is objected to, I ^ould 
be glad to know which way the j^atriarcb should 
have directed his steps. It b answered^ that ht 
0ught to have gand t9 Canaam dirtctfy *^ WMStmard^ 
through Arabia : which would have been nearly in 
A straight line^ if he had gone from the lower regi* 
ons of Babylonia : but as he proceeded in a dreuit^ 
that could not be the place of his departure. 
Kow from the best accounts, we may he 
assured, that the rout, which we suppose him 
to have taken, was the true, and only way t 
there was no other, by which people could pro* 
eeed. And we take off greatly from the purport 
and precision of the holy Scriptures, by thus arbi'- 
Crarily changing the scene of action, because it 
does not accord with our prejudices. And thesd 
prejudices arise from our being accustdn^ed to 
Scanty maps ; and not looking into the natural 
histories of the countries, about which we are 
concerned. The very best accounts prove, that 
this was the rout ever taken by people, who went 
from Babylonia and its provinces, to Palasstina 
and Egypt : for the direct way, as Grotius terms 
ity and which Boiehart recommends, could not be 


*^ Via lesset (e 6abyloni4) multo coinpendiosior per Arabise 
deserts. Ibid. 
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pursued* From Babylonia and Chald^a westt 
W^t4^ W4S a ^ desert of great extent ; which 
reached to Canaan, and still farther to the Nil^* 
Nqt ia there, I believe, upoQ record above one in* 
stance pf its having ever been *' traversed. All 
armies, and all caravans of merchants, were 
obliged to go to the north of the Euphrates, when 
they came from Babylonia to Egypt ; or the re* 
verse, when they went from Egypt to Babylonia* 
Herodotus, when he is speaking of the march of 
Cambyses to Egypt, says, that the only way into 
that country \yas downward from the Euphrates, 
by Syrophenicia, and Palsstine« *^ Mtuny h ravrn 

apparent pa$9iige into Egypt hut this. And the 
reasoi^ is plain : for the Arabian desert rendered 
it impracticable to proceed in a strait line. People ' 
were obliged to go rpund by Carchemish upon the 
Euphrates;: and the kings of Babylonia and Egypt 
fortified that place alternately, to secure tlie pas* 


iBtr. apttd 6eog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 49. 

^' It is said by Berotus, that Nebuchadnezzar, hearing of his 
father's death, made hit way in great haste over this desert Apu4 
Joeepbam contra Ap. I. 1. c. 9* p. 450. 

^ Uerodotaa. L 5. c. 5. 
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siage of the river. When Pharaoh Necho, and the 
king of Babylon wanted to meet in battle, they 
if ere obliged to come this way to the *^ encounter. 
The army* of Cambyses, and all the armies of the 
Greeks and Romans; those who serveti under 
Cyrus the younger; the army of Alexander, An- 
tiochus, Antonius, Trajan, Gordian^ Julian, went 
to the north by the Euphrates. Some of these 
princes set out from Egypt, yet were obliged to 
take this circuit It is remarkable, that Crassus, 
in his rout towards Babylonia went by ** Charrse, 
or Haran : which was the very spot, where Abra- 
ham, in his way from Chaldea to Canaan, resided. 
At this place, the Roman general was met by Su- 
rena and slain. Alexander the Great went nearly 
in the same track : for though this was round 
about, yet it was by many esteemed the best road 
to Babylonia. The emperor Julian also took his 
rout by Haran; but from thence went the lower 
way by Cercusium and the, Euphrates. For there 
were two roads through Mesopotamia to Babylon, 


*^ The army of Pharaoh Necho — which was by thfi river Euphrates 
in Carchemishy which Nebuchadrezzar, king ofB^lon, smote. Jere- 
miah, c. 46. V. 2. See 2 Kings, c. 23. v. 29. 2Chron. c, So. 
V. 20. 

*" Charraeis called Ilarrjin by the Nubian geographer, p. 198. 
and by Nassir Ettusaus. Gcog. Vet. v. 3. p. 94. 
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und Persia ; and they both commenced at ^ Char- 
rse or Haran. All these, circumstances afford 
great light to the Mosaic history, and abundantly 
witness its truth and precision, even in the moi^ 
minute particulars. It i is therefore a gteat pity, 
that men of learning are not sufficiently conside- 
rate in their determinations. We from this in- 
stance see, that they would set aside a plain and 
accepted interpretation, on account of a seeming 
difficulty to the prejudice of Scripture : which 
interpretation, upon inquiry, affords a wonderful 
evidence in its favour: for it appears, upon the 
strictest examination, that things must have hap* 
pe.ned, as they are represented. 

The inhabitants of Ghaldea were Cuthites, of 
thesame, family, as those by whom Babylqn was 
founded. They are in the Scriptures uniformly 
called Chasdim, or Cliusdira. This, I may be told, 
is contrary to the usual mode of .composition : 
for if th^y were the .sons of Chus, they should 
regularly have been rendered Chusim. How then 
came they to I^e c^rljed Chusdim, contrary to all 
rule and analogy ? To this I can say little. I can 
give no reason, why Chus was called Cuth ; and 
the laud of Cushan, Cutha : much less can I 


** Marcellinus. 1. 23, p. 273. Carras, antiquum oppidum ; 
tinde dux ducenfesPersidera viae regiae distinguuntur, 
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account for its being still further diversifie<l, 
and rendered Scutbai and Scuthia. It is 
equally difficult to say, why these very Chas- 
dim of the Scriptures are by the Ethnic 
writers continually styled Chalda^i ; which is still 
a greater variation. All I know is, that the same 
names, at different periods, will be differently 
expressed : and scarce any terms are exhibited 
by those, who are foreign to a country, as they 
are pronounced by the natives. But we are not 
to go by sound and similarity ; nor does the his- 
tory of a family depend merely upon their '"^ name. 
Had the people, of whom we are treating, been 
in any degree natives of Assyria, we should cere- 
tainly find some traces of them in the Assyrian 
history. But we hear nothing of them till the 
reign of Salmanasser, or Asnraddon ; who, when 
they transplanted conquered. nations, and had re- 
moved Israel from Samaria, brought men of 
^' Babylon and Cutha in their room. From hence 
we may judge, that the Cuthites and Babyloni- 
ans, among whom the Chaldeans are mcluded, 

• 

^ There wIub a Chaldea upon the Pontus Euxinns, to the east 
ef Sinepe, in the country of the Chalybes : but nobody will sup- 
pose that Abraham came from hence* 

'* 2 Kings, c. 17' v. 24. of Aiiur-Adon; See £«nu c. 4. 
V. 2. 
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were in the same interest, and had been in con- 
federacy Q.gainst the Assyrians ; consequently 
they were not of their family. In a little tiroe> 
the Babylonians shook off the* Assyrian yoke, an4 
in their turn formed 4 great empire; and then w^ 
have continual accounts of the Chaldeans, Th^y 
were in a manner the same as the Babylonians^ 
who were indisputably the sons of Chus : an^ the 
two names are used by writers indifferently, as 
%>eing nearly synonymous. Hence when the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, surrounded 
Jerusalem, it is called the army of the ChaldeeSj, 
'*7%e Chaldees were against the city round about: 
^^And the army of the Chaldees — Ifrake doivn th^ 
teails. Isaiah speaks of Babylon, a$ ^^the beauty 
efthe Chaldees e:fH!ellencf, And wh^n Darius the 
SVfedc obtained the throne of Babylon, he is said 
to have been ^^made king over the realm of thp 
Chaldees. Even Nebuchadnezzar abovementioned 
is distinguished by the title of ^^Nebuchadnezzar, 


■ < 1 1 !■ r 
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®* 2 Kings, c. 25. v. 4. Iq like ipanner it is said, tlmt ih 
army of the Chaldeam punupd after the kingy qnd overtook Zedekiah* 
Jeremiah, c, 52. v. 8, 

^^ 2 Kings, c. 25. v. 10, 

^* Isaiah, c. 13. v. 19. 

^* Daniel, c. 9. v. 1. 

3* Ezra. C.5. v. 1?. 
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the king of Babylon, the Chaldean. The reason 
of all this, I think, is plain. It has been men- 
tioned, that, when Babel was ruined, it lay un* 
occupied for ages : 'and the region of Babylonia 
seems to have been but thinly inhabited. The 
city was at last rebuilt : and when it was t^k^n 
in hand, the work was carried qn by the Chalr 
deans, under the inspection pf Merodacb Bala- 
dan, but chjefly of his soq Nebuchadnezzar. 
He is expre3sly said to have '^ built it, and to 
have been a Chaldean, Hence Babylon is very 
truly represented, as tht h(futy of the Chaldeam 
excellence : for that people raided its towers, and 
gave it an extent and magnificence superior to 
Erech, Ur, Borsippa, and every city of the na-- 
tion. Indeed, if ^e ipay judge from the accounts 
transmitted, there was not a city in the wprld 
that could equal it in f' grandeur and beauty. 
For this reason, the Chaldean^ apd Babyloniaps 
are spoken of as thje same people ; for they were 
originally the same family : and whep they came 
to reside in the same province, there could be no 
difference between them. There were, however, 
some tribes which see^ tp tl)e last tp have been 


■t*^ 


•' Daniel, c. 4. v." 30. 

^* Babylon, the glory of kingdoms^ the beauty of the Chaldeans ex- 
ceUence. Isaiah above. 
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disthigttished^ and called, by way of eminence, 
Chaldeans. Such were those of Borsippa and 
Ur, so celebrated for philosophy and divination ; 
oat of whom came the Magi, Aruspices, and 
Soothsayers; Those of Ur were particularly sty- 
led Urchani, which may either signify Lords of 
UTy or Priests of Fire. Strabo speaks much of 
the Chaldeans, and of their great wisdom : and 
says, that from them, and from the Egyptians, 
the learning of Greece was derived. Such is the 
history of this city of the Chaldees, and of th^ 
country wherein it was situated. 
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ITS FIRST INHABITANTS; 


AKP or ITS 


KINGS AND DYNAS1*IES. 

The .»«. of E^pe consisted of V «^ 
legion, which reached from Syene downwards to 
the upper point of Delta, following the course 
cff the Nile. It was above five hundred nii}es ih 
length, and on each side bounded by motintains^ 
which terminated exactly where the regioti ended* 
At this point the Nile divided, and the Goiuntry 
below for a great while was a moras3 ; but wh^n 
it came to have canals made, and to be pro- 
perly drained, it turned out the richest, and at 
the same time the most beautiful part of Egypt. 
It was called Delta, and divided into nun^berless 
islands, which swarmed with iQhabitants. In 
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consequence of this it abounded with towns and 
.cities beyond any country upon earth, some of 
which seem to have be^ of great extent. These 
islands w^re finely planted ; and the communica- 
tion betweeil thtitk was kept up in boats and 
barges. In this manner they made their visits to 
particular temples at stated times ; which voyages 
were attended with music, collations, and the 
highest ' festivity. In the course of their navi- 
gation they passed by innumerable towns and 
villages, surrounded with gardens well disposed, 
and abounding with trees of different sorts, par- 
ticularly with palms and * peach-trees, and groves 
of acacia. On the Lybian side, to the west, a 
large region seems to have been of old overflowed 
by the waters of the Nile, which had no outlet 
to pass freely, &nd became stagnant and un- 
wholesome. An autient king took an opportu- 
nity, during the recess of the Nile, to dig out 
th& waste mud, and with it to form an liead b^- 
low ; by which means he prevented the exuberant 
waters from descending any more to the lower 
country. All that was above he formed into a 
mighty lake, which comprehended a space of 


MIerod. 1. 2: c. 60. 6\. 

* The PersicaV a tree most acceptable to Isis. Plutarch, Is. 
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above one hundred ' miles square. Ija this were 
many islands, with temples and obelisks : and 
close upon it was the Labyrinth, a stupendous 
work ; also the city of the sacred crocodile^ held 
in great yeneratioti. It was called the. lake 
Moeris, and was supposed to have had this name 
from the king, by whom it was made. But Mceris 
signifies a marish, or marsh, and alludes to its 
pristfne state, ftopi whence it was denominated. 
The later Egyptians did not know for certain the 
name of any one prince, by whom their great 
works had been performed. They either substi- 
tuted the title of some Deity, or out of the name 
of the place formed a personage, whom they sup- 
posed to have been the chief agent. Lacus 
Moeris signifies the marsh-lake, the piece of water 
made out of the fen: and the region below, 
which was coniierted to dry ground, was called 
* Scithiaca, also the sea without water. That part 
of Delta, which existed in the first ages, was, in 
like manner, marshy, as I have shewn. It was 
likewise continually increasing towards its basis 
by the protrusion of soil from the river. This was 


^ Herod. 1.2. c. 149. Mela. 1.1. c. 9- p. 56. Quingfenta 
millia passuum in circuitu patens. 

^ ZxiGiAxn xA'^ft. Ptolemy. 1. 4. c. 5. p. 121. Called i^so 
Macaria, or the land of Macar. 
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very considtjrable when the Nile overflowed, so 
that the lower region had every year an adii^oiial 
barrier towai'ds the sea; and oftentimes nei^ 
islands arose from the prevalence of the floods 
ibove. What it was originally njay be seen firom 
the natural trending of the coast, if we take in a 
large circuit, and carry the terminating curve 
from Ascalon, Gaza, and Mount Casius on one 
side, to Alexandria and Paraetoniiim on the other. 
This line, regularly produced, as in the ani|pDed 
ttiap^ will shew the original extent of Delta ; . and 
what exceeds that termination will mark the in*' 
crease of isoil which the country has for ages 
been obtaining. Of all this the natives availed 
themselves What was thus given them they 
raised by art, and fiirther improved, and gained 
one-third more of territory by this increment 
from the Nile. 

The Mizra'im, who settled in Egypt, were 
branched out into ^ seven families. Of these the 
Cafhtorim wete one^ who seem to have resided 
between Pelusiunh and Mount Casius, upon the 
sea-coast. Pelusium was properly in Ar^lbia; but 
the Egyptians very early drew a vast canal, which 
reached near an hundred and fifty miles from 
Btibastus to the ^ sea. This was a barrier to the 

' Genesis, c. 10. v. 13. 
^ Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 52. 
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*ast ; and included Pelusium within thfe precincts 
of Egypt. Caphtor, from whence the people were 
denominated, signifies a tower upon a promon«» 
tory, and was probably the same as Migdol, and 
the original place of residence of the Caphtorim. 
This people made an early migration into Canaan^ 
where they were called Palestines, the Philistim 
of the Hebrews; and the country where they 
settled was named ^ Pafgestina. Whether the 
whole of their family, or only a part, are in- 
cluded in this migration,, is uncertain. Be it as 
it may, they seem to have come up by divine 
commission, and to have been entitled to^mmn- 
nities, which to the Canaa^ites were denied. 
f HdV€ not I (saith the Lord) brought up hrdd 
out of tfie land of Egypt ? and the Philistines 
from Caphtor? In consequence of this, upon 
the coming of the Israelites into Canaan, they 
seem to have been unmolested for years. They 
certainly knew, from the beginning, that the 
land was destined for the Israelites, and that they 


^ n«Xair(vA of Greece. Peliwium was c#,lled Peleswn, fthd 
Pelestin : and the people who settled in' the part of Canaan, of 
which we are speaking, called it Pelestina, in memorial of the 
region from whence they came. 

' Amos. c. ?• V- 7' Jeremiah speaks of the remnant of Caph- 
tor, by which he alludes to the Philistines, c. 47- v. 4. See 
Deuteronomy, c. 2. v. 23. 
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only dwelt there by peririission. Hence, when 
Abraham sojourned at Gerar, the king of the 
country was particularly courteous^ and offered 
Lim any part of his demesnes to dwell. in« ^ And 
Abitneleck said, Behold^ my land is before thee} 
dwell zahere it pleaseth thee. And when the 
Patriarch afterwards, being aggrieved, retired to 
Beersheba, the king thought proper to go to 
him, attended with PhiiJhol, his chief captain, Avho 
ivas probably one of the Anakim, and insisted 
vpon a covenant and promise, which was to be 
in force for future generations. "° Now therefore 
swear unto me here by God, that thou wilt not 
deal falsely with me, nor with my son^ nor with 
my son's son : but according to the kindness that^ 
I have done unto thee, thou shall do unto me, anb 
TO THE LAND, whcrein thou hast sojourned. 
Many years afterwards the same thing happened 
to Isaac. He had resided at Gerar, and was 
obliged to retire to Beersheba, where he pitched 
his tent The herdsmen of the king had used 
him ill ; and the prince of the country made a 
point to be reconciled to him, and set out with 
his' chief captain, and in the same state as his 


® Genesis, c. 20. v. 15. 
'•Ibid. c. 21. Y. 23, 
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*' predecessor. '* And Isaac said unto them^ 
Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me ? — 
And they said^ fVe saw certainly that the Lord 
ttas mth-iJiee : and we said, Let there be now an 
oath betwixt us, even betwixt us and thee ; and 
let us fnaJIre a covenant with thee, that thou wilt 
do us no hurt. What hurt could be feared, either 
to them, or to their country, from an old man of 
above an hundred years, who \tith his whole 
retinue had been put td flight by some herdsmen? 
or what' harm could be dreaded from Abraham, 
who was equally advanced in years, or ^rom his 
attepdants? Yet a covenant was desired : and 
nothing can more effectually shew the reputed 
sanctity of these Patriarchs, and the dignity of 
their character, than the reverential regard which 
was paid to them. Weak to appearance, and 
unsettled, without the least portion of land which 
they could call their own, they are solicited by 
the princes of the country, who cannot think 
themselves secure without their benediction and 


" It was undoubtedly a different king of the country, Abir 
melech was not a proper name, but an hereditary title. Phichol 
s\grxifii0s the mouth of all ; or the person who gives out orders; in 
other words, the commander in chief. The meeting of Isaac and 
Abimelech was above an hundred years after the interview with 
Abraham. 

^ Gen. c. 26. v. 27. 
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favour. And the covenant sued foy by these per- 
sons is not merely sued for their own time, but to 
extend to their sons^ and sons sons^ and to the 
land in which they -dwelt. Accordingly, wheu 
Joshua conquered the kingdoms of Canaan^ we 
find no mention made of the Phiiistioes beiug 
engaged in those wars^ nor of their having en- 
tered into any confederacy with the kings of the 
country. And though their cities were adjudged 
to the tribe of Judah; yet they were not *' sub- 
dued ; and seem to have enjoyed a term of re^ 
for above forty years. No mention is made of 
any hostilities during the life of Joshua; which, 
considering their situation, is hard to ■ be ac- 
counted for, except upon the principles upon 
which I have proceeded. It is probable that they 
afterwards forgot the covenant which had been 
formerly made, and would not acknowledge any 
right of property or jurisdiction in the Israelites: 
upon which they were invaded by the sons of 
Judah, and some of their cities taken. These 
hostilities commenced in the time of Caleb, 
above forty years after the Israelites had been in 
Canaan. 

The other tribes of the Mizraim sent out colo- 
nies to the west, and occupied many regions in 
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'^ Joshua, c. 13. V. 2. 
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AiVicst, to which part of the world they seem to 
have cottfined themselves. The children also of 
Fbut, the third of the sons of Ham, passed very 
deep to the southward; and many of the black 
nations are descended from them; more, I be- 
lieve^ thtn from any other family. We are in- 
formed by '* Josephus, that Phut was the founder 
^ the nations in Libya ; and that the people were 
fr&m Jim called $cuto», Phuti. By Libya he un- 
derstands, as the Greeks did, Africa in general : 
for the country called Libya Proper wa*s peopled 
by the Lubim, or Lehabim, one of the branches 
from Mizraim. '^ AaSif*/*, tf on A£vtu From Ze- 
habim came the Libyes^ says the author of the 
Chronicon Paschale. The sons of Phut settled 
in Mauritania ; where was a region called Phutia, 
as we I«rn from Jerom ; and a river of the like 
denomination. ** Moritanias fluvius usqu« ad prse- 
sens tempus Phut dicitur: omnisque circa eum 
regio Phutensis. '^ Josephus also mentions in 
this country a river so called. Some of this family 
settled above Egypt, near Ethiopia^ and were 
styled Troglodyte, as we learn from Syncellus* 


*♦ Antiq. 1. 1. c. 7. See Bpchart, Phaleg. p, 295. 
'* Chron. Pasch. p. 29. 
'^ Traditiones Hebr. ' 
"Antiq. 1. 1. c. 7. 
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^9utf ff ^ TfvyXoivr»\, Many of them passed 
inland, and peopled the mediterranean country. 
In process of time, the sons of Chus, after their 
expulsion from Babylonia and Egypt, made settler 
ments Upon the sea-coast of Africa, and came into 
Mauritania. We accordingly find traces of them 
in the names which they bequeathed to places ; 
such as Chuzis, Chusarez, upon the coast; and a 
city Cotta, with a promontory Cotis, in Maur 
ritania. Flumen Cosenum also is mentioned by 
'^ Pliny. "By their coming into these parts^ the 
memorials of the Phuteans were in some degree, 
obscured* They are,*however, to be found lower 
down ; and the country upon one side of the river 
Gambia is at this day called Phuta. Of this 
filuet gives an account in his history of Moses 
Ben Solomon. It is^ not possible at thisj^sera to 
discriminate the, several casts amoi]ig the black 
nations. Many have thought, that all those who 
had woolly hair, were of the Ethiopian or Cuthite 
breed: but nothing can be inferred from this 
difference of hair, for many of the Efhiopic race 
had strait hair> 4s we learn from ^ Jiefpdotus : 
and we are told by Marcellinus, that some of the 
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■' Syncelliis. p. 47. 
'^ L. 5. c. 1. 
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Egyptians had a tendency to wool. From whence 
.we may infer, that it was a circumstance more or 
less to be observed in all the branches of the line 
of Ham, but universally among the Nigritae, of 
whatever branch they may have been. 

The learning and wisdom of the Egyptians have 
been always gi-eatly celebrated, so that there is 
no writer of consequence who treats of their 
history, .but speaks of them witl^ admiration. 
The Grecians had high notions of their own an- 
tiquity and learning; yet, notwithstanding all 
their prejudices, they ever allow the superiority 
of the Egyptians. Herodotus had visited Egypt, 
and seen the temples and colleges of that 
country. In consequence of this, he had oppor- 
tuijities of gaining some intelligence of the natives, 
whom he mentions with the highest marks of ho- 
nour.. He says, that they were the *' wisest of all 
nations: and he. acknowledges, that they were 
never beholden for any thing to the Grecians ; 
J>uton the contrary, that" Greece had borrowed 
largely from Egypt, ^o nation appears to have 
<enjoyed a better established polity. Their coun- 
cils, senate, arid tribunals seem to have been 




I 

** L.9. c. X23. c. l60. 

** L. 2. c. 49. See Clemens. Alcxand. Strom. 1. 1. p. $6U 
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vefy ^' august, and highly regarded. Their com* 
inanity was composed of ^ seven different orders. 
In most of these there were degrees of honour, to 
which particulars^ upon their any ways excelling, 
were permitted to rise. They were deeply skilled 
in *^ astronomy and geometry ; also in chymistry 
and physic. Indeed they seem to have been ac- 
quainted with every branch of philosophy ; which 
they are supposed of all nations to have cultivated 
the ^ first. The natives of Thebes above all 
others were renowned for their great wisdom ; and 
for their knowledge in these *'' sciences. Their 
improvements in geometry are thought to have 
been owing to the nature of their *' country ; iot 
the land of Egypt being annually overflowed, 
and all property confounded, they were obliged, 


** See Johannes Nicolausdc Synod rio ^£g)''ptionun. Lugd. Bsit. 
anno 17O6', 

*♦ Herodotus 1. 2. c. l63. 

*' Piodorus. 1. 1. p. 63. Clemens Akx. Strom. 1. 5. p. 657. 
Ilerodot. 1. 3. c. 129. The very term Chyroistry, Chemia, 
X9fA»a signifies the Egyptian art. The country itself was named 
Chemia, and Chamia, or the land of Cham. Another sense of 
Chemia, and Al-Chemia is a process hyjire. 

**• Tatianus Assyrius. p. 243. Just. Martyr. Cohort, p. 18. 

Ktti ir«p favTOK orpwTOK ^Aoa*^ lar ri Iv^a^cLi^ xaiTq* fv' sxpif^C 
•rpo^oyiay. xrX, Diodorus. 1. 1 . p. 46. 
^» Hcrodot. 1. 2. c. lOfl. 
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upon the retreat of the waters, to have recourse to 
geometrical decision, in order to determine the 
limits of their possessions. All the best architec- 
ture of Greece may be traced to its original in 
*^ Egypt. Here were the first efforts of genius 
disclosed ; as may be still seen about Luxorain, 
Ombus, Assouan, and Thebes. In these parts re- 
sided the Artists, who formed the antient cornice 
and architrave : and who invented the capital, 
and shaft, of which the first pillar was composed. 
And however early these specimens may have 
been, yet there are among them some, which wit- 
ness no small elegance and beauty. To them is 
attributed the invention of the **" zodiac and 
sphere : and they are said to have first observed 
accurately the solstitial points ; and to have deter- 
mined the year. Macrobius styles Egypt the pa^^ 
rent of '* arts ; and he says, that Julius Caesar, 


••See Pocock's Egypt, p. 2l6. and Norden; Plates 107. 127- 
and 144. 

^^ Macrobius Scmn. Scip. 1. 1. p. 75. 76. Herod. 1. 2, c. 4. 

Anni certus modus apud solos .£gyptios semper fuit. Macrob. 
Saturn. 1. 1. p. 169. 

*' iEgyptus artium mater. Ibid. p. 180. 

yiFi0^«i> Mai Tur Arptrir 'vapATn^o'iy* 'vpe; ill thtok ta ti wtfk ns)> 
ytei)f4,trfi»¥ Sij^pufAftTA, xai rut r%^vu9 raq v\iK»i ivpfOisyatu Dio4« 

Sic.l.l.p. 6^. 
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wh^n he took in hand to correct the Romair Ga* 
lendar, effected it upoti Egyptian principles^* 
^* copping those gretit masters, who were the only 
projichnts upon earth in the noble and dirdine scien- 
<?e^. The \roiks which they erected were inf- 
inense* Both their obelisks and pyramids have 
been looked up to with amazement : aiid it hii 
been the stiidy of the world to devise, bv what 
ittechanical p6w:ers they were effected. Their 
ramparts, sluices, canalsj arid lafcfes, have nevep 
"been surpassed, either in number, or magnificeiice, 
by an^ pfeople in the world. Their sculptures, 
though executed in so e^rly an age; are represented 
in many instances as very curious and preci^^r 
Frederic Hasselquist, ar learned Swfede, " assures 
us, that he could plainly distinguish every bird> 
and the particular species of etcry bird, upoii the 
qbelisk at Matarea, . 

No wonder, that a people so excellent should 
bfi beheld with a degree of '* veneration By Sie 
Grecians. On this account all those, who were 
zealous of making a profjciency in philosophy; be-f 


^* C. Caesar — iinitatus iEgyptios, solos <Jivin&ri<m rerom oilxr 
nium conscios. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. p. 17$. 
^5 Travels p. 99- 

^tr^i»i f 0«vfia^6i}. Diod. Si^. 1» 1 • p. 62. 
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took themselves to ^^ Egypt, which was the aca* 
demy of Greece. Among the foremost of these 
were Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, '* Eudoxus, 
^^ Plato : who studied there a good while. In the 
clays of the two last, the country was more open 
to foreigners : and from that time it was more 
generally and more eagerly visited. Yet thtf 
Egyptians were then lowered, by having been so 
often subdued : their histories had been greatly 
damaged, and their knowledge much impaired. 
Yet there was sufficient merit still left to makd 
even a Grecian admire. From hence we may 
fairly judge of the primitive excellence of this 
people : for if scieace appeared so lovely in ruins, 
what must have been its lustre, when in a state 
of perfection ? 

O, quam te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint rehquiae ! 

It is observable, that in the law of Moses a defer- 

■*•• , - ■ — — ■ .. . I ■ ■ — . : — ^— T ~ 

^5 Diodorus,, ibid. Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 1. p. 356. ' 
^^ Eudoxus primus ab iEgypto motus (siderum) in Grseciam 
transtulit. — Conon postea, diligens et ipse inquisitor, defectiones 
quidem (forte quasdam) solisab i£gyptiis servatas collegit. Senecae 
Quaest. Nat. 1. 7. c. 3. 

^' Macrobius mentions, thiit Plato in particular was an admirer 
of the Egyptians. Plato ^gyptios, omnium philosophise disci- 
'plinarum auctores, secutus. Somn. Scij). 1. 1. p. 64. 
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ence is paul to the Egyptians ; and the Israelites 
were ordered to look Aipon them* with an eye of 
favour : nay, they were permitted to eqter the 
sanctuary after the second ^' generation. 

The Egyptians were very happily situated ; and 
enjoyed all the necessaries of life within themr 
selves. They were peculiarly fortunate both in 
the salubrity of their air, and in the uncommon 
properties of the Nile. Their animals were very 
prolific : and their soil, being continually renewed, 
was beyond measure fruitful ; and in mo^t places 
produced two crops of corn in a year. They 
moreover enjoyed the good things of the whole 
earth : for thpugh they were themselve§ averse to 
navigation, yet they admitted merchants to Cop- 
tos, and to other places. From these they received 
balm, gold, spices, ivory, gems ; and in return 
they gave their corn, flax, and fine finen, and 
whatever was the product of Egypt The sacred 
MM'iters take notice of the rich garments, and cu- 
rious embroideries of this people : indeed there 
are repeated allusions in the Scriptures to their 
wonderful '^ skill and wisdom. Hence, ^when the 
prophet Isaiah foretells the ruin of the kingdom, he 


^® Deuteron. c. 23. v. 7. 8. 

^' Ezckiel mentions thp Tyrians trading for ihcfint Unen^ and 
Ofthroidered uork of Egypt, c. 27. v, 7» The Egyptian*, thai xcork 
injinefiax, Isajah. c I9. v, 9* 
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Speaks of the superior understanding of the peoplej 
which nothing but a judicial blindness could 
pervert. ^ The Lord hath mingled a perverse spi- 
rit in the midst (of Egypt). ^^ Surely the prin- 
ces of Zoan are fools : the counsel of the wise 
counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish. How 
say ye unto Pharaohy I am the son of the mse ; 
the son of antient kings ? Where are they ? 
Where are thy wise men ? — The princes of Zoan are 
become fools : the princes of Noph are deceived. 
They have also seduced Egypt. The proJDhet had 
before said, **7%e spirit of Egypt shall fail in the 
midst thereof ; and I zvill destroy the counsel 
thereof .'-^and the Egyptians will I give over into 
the hand of a cruel lordy a?id a fierce ling^ &c. 

r 

Hence we find, that nothing but infatuation could 
be the ruin of this people. 

Egypt of all countries seems to have been 
the most secure. It was to the north defended 
by the sea; and on every other side by deserts of 
great extent. It abounded with inhabitants ; 
and had many cities of great strength : and as 
it enjoyed every thing necessary for life within 
itself, aad was in a manner secluded from the 


-^'C. 19. 14. 

:;>'<!. 19! V. 11.12. 13, 
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urorld, it had little to fear from any forelgit 
power. We find, however, that it was conquered 
jnore than once ; and, after a series of great ca^ 
lamities finally brought to ruin. 

The misfortunes of this people arose from a re- 
pining discontented spirit, which produced intes- 
tine animosities. They often set aside their 
rightful monarch, and substituted many princes 
instead of *' one. At the invasion of Sabacoo^ 
the Ethiopian, the Egyptians seem to have beeA 
disunited by factions, and under many petty 
^ princes. And when the Ethiopic government 
ceased, they again lapsed into a state of misrule^ 
till at last twelve of the most powerful in the na- 
tion assumed regal dignity, and each seized to 
himself a portion of th0 ^l kingdom. This wa« 
productive of still greater confusion, a»d of more 
bitter feuds. For though they are said to have 
agreed together for a while, yet they at last quar* 
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See Marsham's ChroD. Saec. 16. UoXvuoi^annf p. 443. 

Sabacon ^thiops ^£gyptum jani di8jui\ctis yiribus debilita* 
tam occupat. Ibid. S»c. 1^. p. 4^. When afterwards Senna- 
cherib invaded the land, the soldiers refused to £ij[ht.. Heiodot. 
1.2. c. 141. 

Uvrai &»7kUiu Diodorus. 1. 1. p. bS* See also Herod* 1. 2. 
c. 147. 


^tpW^dj ♦pd l)ostiliti.es ^ .caioTnenc^4,»tiU ia the 
end lh<e. monarchy came tp P^aipmitichus. Qf 
the^e ConifnotiQQS th:e prppbet Isaiah speaks, 
when he is "foretejling the destruction of Egypt. 
*^ I mil set theEgyptian$y says the Deity, against 
the £lgyptians; and thep shall Jight every one 
Against his brother^ and every one . against his 
neighbour ; city against cityy and nome against 
nQme. And th^ spirit of Egypt shall fail in the 
midst thereof : and I zvill destroy the counsel 
thereof. They were the wisest people upon earth ; 
but their good sense was at last perverted ; and 
uo nation ever co-operated more strongly to itt 
,own destruction. Hence they were conquered 
by £sar- Adon the Assyrian ; and by the king of 
£abylou Nebuchadnlbzzar, who took advantage 
o€ these internal commotious. Afterward they 
became a more easy prey to the Persians, and 
Oreciansy who ruled over them in their turns. 
The conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar seems 
to have bieen attended with grievous calamities^ 
^uch as ;the nation had never before experienced* 
The country, as I have mentioned, was so hap* 
pily situated/ as to have little occasion to interfere 


♦^Diodortis. 1. I.;^.6Q. 
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with the ^elitics of other nations. But they were 
a mighty people, and could not refrain them- 
selves from shewing their power. Hence they 
unnecessarily opposed both the ^ Assyrians and 
Babylonians : and Pharaoh Necho went up 
*• twice to Carchemish upon the Euphrates, to 
encounter those nations. He was at last ^° beaten;, 
and both by his march upwards, and by his re- 
treat he pointed out the path to Egypt, and 
shewed how it might be assailed. In conse- 
quence of this it was attacked by Nebuchadnez* 
zar, and totally subdued : and not content with 
this, the victor seems to have carried his resent- 
ment ta a violent degree, so as almost to extirpate 
the nation. What they suffered may be known 
from what was predicted ; V hich contains a sad 
denunciation of evil. ^' Therefore^ thus saith the 
Lord God ; Behold I will bring a stvord upon 
thee ; and cut off man and beast but of thee. 
And the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste; 
and they shall knaWy that I am the Lord : because 
he hath said. The river is minCf and I have made 


** 2 Kiftgs. c. 15. V. 9. and c. 23. v. 29. 2 Chron. c. 35. 
V. 20. 
^ 2 Chron. c. 35. v. 20. Jerelaial!. c. 46. v. 2. 
'• Jeremiah, c. 46. >• 2. * 

'* Czekiel. c. 29. v. 8 
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iL BekoM, therefore I am against thee, and 
against thy rivers ; and I will make the land of 
£gypt utterly waste^ and desolate^ from the Tower, 
Migdol to Syene, and the border of Ethiopia, 
No foot of man shall pass through it^ nor foot of 
beast shall pass through it, neither shall it be 
inhabited forty years. And I will make the land 
of Egypt desolate in the midst of the countries 
that are desolate ; and her cities, among the cities 
that are laid waste, shall be desolate forty years : 
and I will scatter the Egyptians among the na-- 
tions, and will dispense them through the countries. 
Yfit thus saith the Lord God, At the end of forty 
years will I gather the Egyptians from the people^ 
whither they mere scattered. And I will bring 
agaiu the captivity of Egypt ; and will cause them 
to return into the land of Paphros, into the land 
of their habitation, and they shall be there a base 
kingdom. In the subsequent part of this pro- 
phecy there are many beautiful allusions to the 
rites and idolatry of this people : and the same 
is to be observed in Jeremiah. ** Oh, thou daugh- 
ter, dwelling in Egypt, furnish thyself to go into 
captivity: for Noph shall be wasteland desolate 
without an inhabitant. Egypt is like a fair 
heifer ; but destruction cometh : it cometh out of 


^* Jeremiah c. 46. v. 19. 
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the north. Also her Aired men are in the mi4^ 
of her, like fatted btdlock^ ; for they al^o — ar^ 
fied away together : they did, not ^tand, because 
the day of their calamity was come upon them — 
The difughter of Egypt shall be confounded : she 
shall be delivered into the hand of the people of the 
north. The Lord of Hosts^ the Gad of Israel^ 
saith ; Behold, I mil punish the multitude of Np^ 
and Pharaohy and Egypt, with their Gods, and 
their kings; even Pharaoh, and all them that 
trust in him. And I will deliver them into the 
hand of those, tJiat seek their lives ; and into the 
hand of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and 
into the hand of his servants : and cfterward^ it 
shall be inhabited, as in the days of old, saith the 
Lord. We see, that the desolation oi the country 
is foretold by both prophets; and likewise a 
restoration of those who were to be carried 
into captivity. This return of the people, ac* 
cording to Ezekiel, was not to be effiected tilf 
after forty years. Tl^e accounts in the Egyptian 
histories concerning: these times are very dark and 
incodsistent. So much we learn, th^t ther^ were 
great commotions and ^' migrations of people^ 
when Pharaoh Necho, and Ps;ammitichus ar^ sup* 
posed to have reigned. And both these, ajid the 


" PlLn. 1. 6. c. 3.0. Stii^bo. 1. 16; p, 1115. 
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f)ibsequept kfngSp are represented as Admitting thf 
(* Par^ms, ^nd o|thpr nation? i»to Egypt, ^nd ijir 
ring meree^aries fpf fbe defepce of the country, 
AH Hjm is repngp^njt to tlieir former " mapnersi 
^ud $he);ra^ that the country was l^coine thin ^ 
in^ahitai^tSy ^d y^nted to be repeopled^ Most 
writers mention an jnterval about th^ timc^ 
wl?ich is styled X£^v9^ ae^<riA£UTo? ;: but they sup- 
pose it to have beeiijonly *^eleveny^ars. Diodoruf 
^iculus mentions about the sa^e time an interva). 
pf four *^ figes, i^ ^hich there wa? no king. 
The original history was un^^oubtedly pot four 
ages, but fx?ur decads ,of years ; ^nd agrees very. 
well with the prophecy of EzekieJ. The histori^^. 
places this interval between the reign of P§^m- 
niitichus and Apries. But theje ^s ^Q trust to bi^ 
given to the position of the king$ of Egypt ?ibout 
this time. Apries is by some e^pre^i^ed ^^ Ya- 
phres; and is with good reaspn supposed to Jbt^ 


** Diodprus. 1. J. p. 60. 61. Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1153. 

'^ Sir John Marsham thinks very truly, that these eleven years 
Fekfcte to the anarchy brought on by Nebuchadnezzar. Hiatus 
iste, sive annorum undeciiQ »»»fp^i»f cum calam^tatibus ^gypto 
a Nabuchodonosoro illatis convenienter ^e liabet. ChroQ.S«c. IS. 

p. 543. 

*' L. 1. p. 62, < • 

^' Africanus apud Euseb. et Syncelluin* 
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the Pharaoh Hophra of the ^ Spriptures. He i^ 
the prince,' concerning whom Jeremiah prbphe-* 
sied, and who by Eusebius is called ^ Oua^j uf, 
Vaphres. He introduces him not long after the 
captivity; and says, that when Jerusalem waj 
ruined, many of the Jews fled to him for shelter. 
On this account it was, that the propBfet de- 
nounced God's wrath upon him, and upon those 
who trusted in his assistance, *' Behold^ I will 
watch over them for evil^ and not for good : and 
all the men of Judah, that are in the land of 
Egypt J shall he consumed by the sword^ and hf 
the famine^ until there he an end of them. Thus 
saith the Lord: Behold^ I will give Pharaoh 
Hophra^ king of Egypt y into the hand of his ene- 
mieSj and into the hand of them that seek his life : 
as I gave Zedekiah, king ofjudah^ into the hand 
of Nebuchadrezzar^ king of Babylon^ his eifiemy^ 
and that sought his life. By whose hand he was 
cut off, is not said. We find, ^* that he lived soon 
after Jerusalem had been ruined by the Baby- 
lonians; consequently before the desolation of 
Egypt : for this did not happen till, after the se- 


" Jeremiah, c. 44. v, 30. Tor Otaf pu j^a^riXia. Seventy. 

M ta;* lov^txiofir VoXoinroi. Euseb. Chron. p. 17« 
*" Jeremiah, c. 44. v. 27. 
*? Ibid. V. 30. 
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v€n aiad twentieth year of the captivity, *' And 
it came to pass m the seven and twentieth year^ 
in the first months in the first day of the months the 
word of the Lord cam^ unto me^ saying : Son of 
man ; Nebuchadrezzar^ king of Babylon^ caused his 
army to serve a great service against Tyrus : yet 
he h(jtd no wages^ nor his army^ for the service that 
he served against it. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God : Behold^ I will give the land of Egypt 
unto Nebuchadrezzar^ king of Babylon : and he 
shall take her multitude^ and take her spoils and 
it shall be the wages for his army. For I have 
given him the land of Egypt for his labour. 
^^ From Migdol to Syene shall they fall. — 
^^And I will scatter the Egyptians among the nch 
tionSy a)ui disperse them among the countries. 
This desolation was to be for forty years ; at the 
end of which period the Egyptians were to be re^ 
stored. I have dwelt a good deal upon this sub- 
ject, because it is an jeraof great consequence. 
We find from these accounts, that Pharaoh Ho- 
phra preceded these calamities ; and should be 
placed priof to the four ages of Diodorus. We 


*' Ezekiel. c. 29. v. 17. Jeremiah, c. 43. v. 10. and c. 44« 
V. J. 

'* C. 30. V. ^. 
•5 Ibid. V. 26. 
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may learn also from hence, why the history of 
Egypt in general, and especially^ about these 
times, is so defective. From Sabacon downwards 
to Apries there is great ^ uncertainty and confu- 
sion. All this was owing to the feuds and com- 
motions, and to the final dispersion of the people; 
tvhich was attended with the ruin of their tem- 
ples, and of the colleges, where their priests re- 
sided. These were at Aven, the same as On ; also 
at Taphahes, No-Ammon, Moph, Zoan, and 
Pathros: which places, and regionsj had been 
by name specified as the objects of God's wrath. 
When their seminaries w6re again opened, an4 
their priesthood established, I make no doiibt/ 
but that the Egyptians tried to retrieve their lost 
annals, and to rectify what had been impaired. 
And in respect to astronomy^ and other parts of 
philosophy, they seem to have succeeded. But 
a great part of their history hati beeil consigned 
to pillars and obelisks ; and described in the sa-i 
cred characters, which consisted of hieroglyphics. 
These were imperfect helps to oral tradition ; and 
never could from the beginning give a precise ac- 
count of those great events, which they were 
supposed to commemorate. They contained thq 


*6 


See Marsham's Chron. Saec. 18. p. 542, 
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outlines of the history : the rest was to be sup- 
plied by those who undertook to explain them ; 
^nd who interpreted as they had been traditioa- 
ally instructed. But when this traditional infor- 
mation ceased, or was but imperfectly known, 
these characters became in great measure unintel- 
Jigible : at least they could never be precisely de- 
cyphtred. Hence has arisen that uncertainty 
which we experience both in the history, and 
inythqlogy of this people, 


OF THE 


EGYPTIAN KINGS, 




DYNASTIES. 


Plutarch takes notice of the great difficul- 
ties with which the Egyptian history is attended. 
He however acknowledges, that some helps are 
to be obtained, but those inconsiderable, and very 

discouraging. ' K^troi, AcTrrai Tiyc( aTroppoio^i, xai 
iKjxuJj^af Til? aAnSfiac ivei9i tat; Aiyvjrriuy tyfttirirAfiAtval 

fAuOoAoyift»(* aXXA i^vn>^uriit iuy» ft9yr»t^ xui [AtyccXct 

«f . ^^ > * . 

fMx^oK Ixiiv ivrnjAtyn. There QTC €ifier all some slight 
and obscure traces of true history here and there to 
be founds as they lie scattered up and down in the 
antie^a writings of Egypt. But it requires a person 
of uncommon address to find them out ; one^ who 
can deduce great truths from scanty premises. 


* 
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* Plutarch. Eftmsa. p. 7^t« 
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This at first is sufficient to deter a person from 
going on in a study of this nature. But, upon 
recollection, we find that we have helps, to which 
the more early writers; werpi strangers. We have 
for a long time had ligljt opening upon us, and 
begin. now to.ayail ourselvps of the blessing. Wc 
talk indt6d'of antient days, and ^ times of anti- 
quity, but that time is most aged which has en- 
dured longest; and these are the most antient 
days in which" we are ourselves conversant We 
enjoy now an age of accumulated experience; 
and we are to make use of the help^ which have 
been transmitted, to dispel the mist which has 
preceded. 

Nothing has so embarrassed the learned world 
as the dynasties of the kings of Egypt We find 
that there were people very early in the Christian 
cera who took pains to collate and arrange them ; 
and ipany of the best chronologers in the last 
and present century have • been at much pains to 
Tender them consistent But notwithstanding 
this has been attempted by persons of most con- 
summate learning, yet their endeavours have 
hitherto been attended with little advantage. 
The principal of those of old, who have at all 
engaged in this history, are Theophilus, Tatianus>, 
Clemens, Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncellus. 
/the three first only casually touch upon it ; but the 
others are more particular and diflfuse. Josephus 
also, of Judea, in his curiou9 treatise against Apipn, 
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Has a great deal to this purpose. The chief per- 
sons to whose authoiity writers principally appeal, 
are three: the first is the anotiymoaf author of the- 
Old Chronicle; which has been preserved by Syti- 
cellus, and thought to be of very early date. To' 
this succeed the dynasties of Manethon of Seben- 
nis,. who was an Egyptian priest in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and wrote what he exhi- 
bited^ at the request of that prince. The third* 
is the account given by Eratosthenes, of Cyrene, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, who has 
trans^mitted a curious account of the Thcban 
kings.; but of those solely, without takinjg any 
notice of the princes in other parts of Egypt. From 
these Egyptian writers the accounts^ given by 
Africanus and Eusebius have been compiled, as 
well as those by Syncellus. Accor<iiug to these 
chronologers, the number of the dynasties 
amounts to thirty and one ; and they extend 
downwards to the reign of Darius, who was 
conquered by Alexander. Many moderns have 
gone deep in these inquiries ; among whom we 
ought to mention, with particular respect, Peta- 
vius, Scaliger, Perizonius, and the incomparable 
Sir John Marsham. 

As there are different specimens transmitted by 
antient authors of the Eg3'^ptian history, one 
would imagine that there could not be much dif- 
ficulty in collating^^^ the reigns of princes, and 
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correcting any mistake that may have happened 
in the dynasties. But these writers often differ 
essentially from each other; and as there is 
nothing synchjonical to which we can safely ap- 
ply, it is impossible, when two writers or more 
differ, to determine which is in the right. Add 
to this, that these dynasties extend upwards, not 
only beyond the deluge, but one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-six years beyond the common 
sra of the creation. Sir John Marsham is very 
sanguine in favour of the system which he has 
adopted, yet is often obliged to complain of 
having a most barren field of investigation, where 
there are nothing but names and numbers ; and 
he acknowledges how difficult it is to arrive at 
any certainty, when a set of unmeaning terms 
present themselves without any collateral history. 
There is one mistake common to all who have 
engaged in this dark scrutiny. They proceed 
upon some preconceived notion, * which they look 
upon as a certainty, and to this test every thing 
is brought. Such is the reign of Inachus, the 
flood of Ogyges, the landing of Danaus in 
Greece. Such also is the supposed reign of a 
king when Joseph went into Egypt, and the 
reign of another, when the Israelites departed. 
They set out upon these facts as first princi- 
ples, though they are the things which want most 
to be canvassed : and when they have too incon- 
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alderately made these assumptions, they put a* 
force upon all other history that it ipay be 
brought to accord. In most lists of the Egyp- 
tian kingQ, Menes is found first Many writers 
suppose this personage to have been Mizraim; 
others Chink it was Ham; others again that it 
was Noah. And as these lists go down as far as 
Alexander the Great, the dynasties are to be di- 
lated, or curtailed, according to their greater of 
less distance from the extremes. In one thing 
they seem to be agreed, that the number of the 
dynasties was thirty and one. 

Whether it be in the power of man to tho- 
roughly regulate the Egyptian chronology,* I will 
not pretend to say. To make some advances 
towards a work of this consequence is worth our 
attempting ; and if it is not always possible to 
deternjine in these dynasties what is true, jt may, 
however, be of service to point out that which is 
false ; for by abridging histbry of what is spurious, 
our pursuit will be reduced into narrower limits. 
By these means those who come after will be less 
liable to be bewildered, as they will be confined 
to a smaller . circle, and cbnseauently broughife 
nearer to the truth. 

The first attempt towards rectifying the chro- 
nology of Egypt mijst consist in bpping off en- 
tirely the sixteen first dynasties from the thirty- 
one specified in Eusebias : for I am persuaded, 
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that the original list consisted of fifteen dynas** 
ties only. The rest are absolutely spurious, and 
have been the chief cause of that uncertainty of 
which Ave have been so long complaining. This 
may appear too bold and desperate a way of pro- 
cedure : nor would I venture to speak so confi- 
dently, were I not assured that they never really 
existed, but took their rise from a very common 
mistake of the Grecians. This may be proved 
from that antient Chronicle of which I took no^ 
tice above. The Grecians had this, and many 
other good evidences before them, as they plainlgf 
shew : b^t they did .not understand th^ writings 
to which they appealed ; nor the evidences which 
they have transmitted. In the first place I much 
quiqstion, whether any Grecian writer ever learned 
ihe language 'of Egypt. Many negative proofs 
nught pt brought to shew, that neither JPlato, 
nor Pythagoras, ;nor Strabb, were acquainted 
with tliat ciongiie. If ^y lof them had. attempted 
the acqu.i^itiQu of it, such was their finesse and 
delicacy, laat the first harsh word would have 
shocked, theiiij.; and they would immediately have 
given up tiie pursuit. If they could not bring 
themselves to introduce an uncouth word in their 
writii^gs, how qould they have endured to have 
utterei) onCi and ? to have, adopted it for common 
use? jl.dpui?t whether any. of the Fathers were 
acquainted yfith (he language^ of tlie copntry. 
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Besides, the histories of whi^h we are- speaking 
were written in the sacred language and charac- 
ter which were grown obsolete ; and Manethon, 
Apion, and otlier Hellenic Egyptians, who bor- 
rowed from them, were not well acquainted with 
their purport. Had these memorials been under- 
stood, we should not have been at a loss to know 

• 

who built the pyramids, and formed the. lakcfs 
and labyrinth, which were the wonders of the 
^orld. In respect to the Fathers who got ititel- 
ligence in Egypt, they obtained it by a very un- 
certain mode of inquiry, and were obliged to 
interpreters for their knowledge. The Grecians 
wrote from left to right; but the more eastern 
nations from * right to left. This was a circum- 
stance which they either did not know, or to 
which they did not always attend, and were there- 
fore guilty of great mistakes ; and these consisted 
not only in a faulty arrangement of the elements, 
of which the names are composed, but also in a 
wrong distribution of events. Hence an histo- 
rical series is often inverted from want of know-* 
ledge in the true disposition of the subject. Some- 
thing similar to this, has happened in respect to 


1. 2. c. S6. 
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the Old Chronicle which has been preserved by 
Syncellus. It contains an epitome of the Egyp- 
tian history; and was undoubtedly obvious to 
every person in that country. In short, it must 
have been one of the chief sources from whence 
Manethon, and others who came after him, drew. 
Those of tl^e Grecians, who occupied the dynas- 
ties from the original, were necessarily told, that 
the true arrangement here was difFereot from that 
which was in use in Greece : that according to 
their way of reckoning, the first dynasty was the 
fifteenth, or sixteenth, according to the point 
from >irhence they co^nted. In consequence of 
this they have marked it the fifteenth, or six- 
teenth ; and then fancying that there was a Igng 
l^eri^s preceding, they have invented as many dy- 
nasties more, as they thought wanting, to supply 
this seeping vacancy. This is not surmise, for 
we may see the very thing done by ' Syncellus. 
He has transmitted tq us an abridgment of the 
Egyptian history frpm the Qljd Chronicle ; con- 
taining the dynasties of their kjngs. And, as he 
w^s told, that the firgt was the fifteenth accord- 
ing to hi? way of numeptiouj he l^a? actually * 
marked it fhe fifteenth. In consequence of this 


' I tnentton Syncelloti ; but it may be the person from whom 
he borrowed, who was guilty of this mistaiie. 
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he supposes, contrary to the authority of the hig- 
tory, fourteen prior dynasties, which with that 
of the Demigods make thirty in the whole. But 
what he calls the fifteenth, was the first of the 
JVlizraim, who succeeded the Auritse, or Demi- 
^ds ; and this is plainly indicated in the history. 
It has been shewn, that there was no regal state 
i^ Egypt before the coming of the Shepherds, 
styled Auritae: that with them commences the 
history of the country. Syncellus accordingly, 
having mentioned from this Chronicle the imagi- 
p^^ry riefigns of the Gods, comes tat last to those 
who really reigned; and places. them in this or- 

,der : ^ v^tarev [Aty T«/^yf*T«y, iivrt^ov h ray Mio"- 

trgAKM. Tfiroy it' AiyvirrKcv.- The first serics of princcs 
%Das that of the Juritai i the second was that of 
the Mestra^ans^ or Mizrdim ; the third of Egyp^ 
tians. These are the words of the Chronicle ; and, 
one would think, sufficiently clear and determi- 
nate, had not the Greeks been infatuated through 
their preconceived opinions. The author after- 
wards subjoins the list of their kings from the 
Chronicle, in which the Demigods stand plainly 
first : and there is not the le^st hint given of any 
prior dyjia^tie^. Syncellus,. not knowing (hat the 
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Demigods were the Auritae, begins with the fitti 
series as the first, and calls it the fifteenth. 


^TheJ^EIGNS of the GODS/ 

according to the Old Chrbnicle. 

To Hephaistus is assigned no time, as he is uni- 
formly apparent both by night and day. 

Helius, the son of Hephaistus, reigned three my- 
riads of years. 

Then Cronus, and the other twelve Divinities 
reigned 3984 years. 

Next in order are the Demigods (the Aurita?), m 
number eight, who reigned 217 years 817 

After these are enumerated fifteen genera- 
tions of the Cunic circle, which take 
up 443 years •...•... 443 

16. The sixteenth dynasty is of the Tanites, 

eight kings, whiclv lasted 1 90 years 19^ 

17. The seventeenth of Memphites, four in 

descent, — 103 years ...... 103 

IS. The eighteenth of Memphites, fourteen 

in descent, — 348 years . . • . .348 


5 Ibid. 
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IB.'Ths ninet^nth of Diospolites, five in de- 

.3cent, — 194 years .* 19% 

^0. The twentieth of Diospolites, ^ight in 

descent,— 228 years ' . . • . ; 228 
HI. The twentyVfirst of Tanites, six in de- 
scent, — 121 years . . . . .• . ; 121 

22. The twenty-second of Tanites, three in 

descent, — 48 years ••«..• 49 

23. The twenty-third, Diospolites, two in 

descent, — 19 years .•..•. 19 

24. The twenty-fourth, Saites, three in. de- 

scent,— 44 years . .: , . . • . 44 
,25. The twenty-.fifth, Ethiopians, three in 

descent, 44 years * . 44 

S6. The twenty-Sixth, Memphites, seven in 

decent^— 177 years 177 

27* The twenty-seventh, Persians, five in de- 

scent, T— 124 years * • 124 

28. The twenty-eighth, lost. 

29. The twenty-ninth, uncertain who, — 39 

years . .. .... . . . • . 39 

30. The thirtieth, a Tanite,— 18 years . . 18 

* \ 

To the above should be added the thirty-first 
dynasty, which consisted of three ^ Persians ; for 


■•• 


^ Darius Ochus, Ars^s, and Darius Codomannus, who was 
conquered by Alexander. 
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with this every catalogue ^ concluded. The lists 
transmitted to us by Africanus and Eusebiufi, and 
that of Manethon, from whom they horrowed, 
closes with this: and- it was undoubtedly in the 
original copy of Syncellus. We have in the 
above an epitome of the regal succession in 
Egypt, as it stood in the Antient Chronicle; and, 
though ^ho.rty . it will prove to us of much conse- 
quence in our inquiries. We find here, that the 
Demigods, or Auritas, stand first, and with them 
the history of the country must commence. These 
are succeeded by those of the Cunic, or Royal 
circle^ the antient Mizraim ; and those again by 
other dynasties in their order. As to Hephaistus, 
Helius, and the twelve other Gods, they were 
only so many sacred titles, which were either pre- 
fixed to the Egyptian calendar, or to the months 
of the year, by way of distinction. The num- 
bers with which they were accompanied were 
astronomical computations, and related to time 
and its portions,- and not t(0 tlie reigns of princes. 
From hence we may be assured, that- there were 
no kings, prior to those above-mentioned. But 
the Grecians having bepn tol4> that, in their 
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p. 17. Syncellus. p. 77. p. 256\ 
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retrograde way of computation^ the fifteenth dj^- 
nasty was the ficst, were led to think that the 
converse also was true, and that the first was the 
fifteenth. And those who differ in the position of 
the Shepherd dynasty, yet count from the last. 
This may be seen in the Chronicle which I have 
exhibited above ; where the first dynasty num- 
bered is the Tanite, which is marked the six- 
teenth ; and this is the * sixteenth from the bot- 
tom, if we include the last of the Persians. In 
consequence of this, that of the Auritse must have 
been the fourteenth downwards, which would 
naturally induce us to expect many prior kings^ 
But it is manifest^ from Egyptian evidence, from 
the Chronicle itself, that there were no preceding 
dynasties; for the list of the Deities was hot 
taken into consideration. Manethon counted it 
the fifteenth, and it is accordingly so expressed by 
Africanus. Hence these writers, and their fol- 
lowers, have been led to suppose, that there were 
once fourteen dynasties antecedent. They ac« 
cordingly prefixed them to the true list, and im* 
mediately set themselves to work, in order to 


* The reason of their itoppiog at this in their computation up* 
wards, was, because this was looked upon as the first genuino 
Egyptian dj^nasty. This will be shewn hereafter. 
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xemedy an evil which did not exist For when 
thirteen or ? fourteen dynasties had been thus 
imagined, it afforded matter of very much study 
to find out the persons of whom they were com- 
posed. There was a great vacuity, and the 
means were scanty towards supplykig what was 
demanded. Menes was at hand to begin with, 
who is made the first king by all; and to him 
they subjoined a list of others, wherever they 
could obtain them« Africanus in his list men- 
tions this person the first; and says, that he was 
a Thinite by birth, and destroyed by an hippopo- 
tamus. In this he ' is followed by others. But 
Menes I have shewn to have been the Lunar 
Deity, who was probably worshipped in some 
Thinite temple. The hippopotamus was repre- 
sented as an emblem of his preservation ; which 
they have perverted to an instrument of his de- 
struction. Eusebius styles him a Thebinite, and 
Thebcan. '** ITf wto? iixaXivctv Miii/n? ©irSti'tTTjf, 0u- 
Caibc* Of iffAT/ivevtrcct Amio^. The first who reigned 
was MeneSj the Thebinite^ the Arkkan'; which is, 
by interpretation, the Idnian. This Thebinite, 
and Arkaean, was, we find, the same person of 


- • They amount to sixteen in Eusebiuff; and as many in Afri- 
4ianus. 

'* Euseb. Chroa. p. 18. 1* 13« 
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whom the lonah, or Dov.e, was an emblem; 
«o that of his true history we cannot doubt 

At the beginning, next after Menes,: they have 
got together au assemblage of names and titles, 
some of which belong to the Deities, ^isid others 
seem to be borrowed from Eratosthenes, and oc- 
cur in later ages. Such is Sespstris, whom th^f 
repeatedly introduce.; They represent him as a 
gigantic personage ; and he is. at times called 
" Sesosis, Sethoosis,. Sesonchosis, Geson, Gosf?s ; 
and otherwise diversified. Diodorus, and Qthers4 
tell. u& how he. conquered the whole. ?arth; so 
that there was not a nation which did. not ac^ 
knowledge his power. Upon his return,, after his 
ctaquests, the first thing which h« took in han4 
vras the making of a long ^* ditch, upon tho 
eastern coast of Egypt, to secure himself froai 
his next neighbours. Strange ! that the monarch 
of the whole earth, whose army is, said to hay© 
been above half a million, should . he afraid . of a 
few claps upon the desert. He is mcntiotieA a^ 
thB first of the line of *^ Ham, who reigned in 
Egypt, and he is placed immediately after '♦ Oriis. 


" Newton's Chr.on. p. 69. 

" Diodor. Sic. 1, 1. p. 5g, 

*' Chron. Paschale. p. 4-7. . 

'^ Scholia in ApoUon, 1. 4» v» 272. 
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According to some, he comes a degrte lower afler 
^^ Thules, in which situation he occurs in '^ Euse-^ 
bius. Yet he is again introduced by this author 
in the second dynasty under the name '^ Sesocris; 
and the like history is given of his height and 
stature, as is to be found in Herodotus and Dio* 
dorus. Again, in the twelfth dynasty, we meet 
with '• Geson Goses in* our copies of Eusebius, 
styled ^ Sesonchoris, but by Syncellus more truly 
rendered -^ Sesonchosis : and, what is strange, 
next but one in the same dynasty, we meet with 
*' Sesostris. That we may not suppose him to have 
been a different person of the same name, a short 
history of his life and conquests is annexed. His 
height too, and' stature, are described, just as W« 
find them represented by other authors. From 
hence we may be assured of the identity of this 
person, who is thus repeatedly introduced to make 
up a supposed deficiency. In short they have 
adopted every variation of a name, and out of i,t 
formed a new king. 


" Cedrenus. p. 20. 

'* Euse>. Cbron. p. 7. 1. 48. 

'^ Ibid. p. 14. 

*' Syncellus. p. 59. 

'^ Euseb. Chron. p. 14. 

*• Ibid. p. 59. 


la this manner vriters have tried to i?upply the; 
vacancies in their inpaginary dynasties of the Ifin^; 
of Egypt. But they soon begin to be tired ; a^d 
we have m^ny dynasties without b^ single x^vnc^ 
The duration also of the reigns is often too short 
to be credited. In the eighth .dynasty, twenty- 
seven Memphites reign but 146 years; which is^ 
little more than five years apiece. In the elevjenth, 
sixteen Diospolites reign but 43 years ; which 
amount not to three years apiece. In the thirtegntl^ 
dynasty, sixty more Diospolites are found, and tlie. 
sun^ of their reigns is but 184 years; which are not 
more than three years and a few weeks apiece. But^ 
what is of all the most incredible, in the seventh 
dynasty seventy kings reign just "seventy days. 

From the above we may perceive into what 
difficulties the chronologers were brought, who^ 
tried to supply these supernumerary dynasties by 
such wretched means. They searched into every 
old register ; and laid their hands upon every list 
which occurred, in order to fill up these vacancies. 
Syncellus supposes*^ Menes to have been Mizraim: 
but I have shewn, that he was another person ; 
and the emblem of the hippopotamus proves it. 


1% 


Quot dies, tot reges. Marshara's Chron. Saec; 7. p. 90. Eu- 
sebi us alters this to fit'tcea days apiece; upon which Sir Johu 
Marsham observes, Numerus dierum augetur, ut reges singuU xv. 
dies habeant. Ibid. > 

*' Syncellus. p. 91. 
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Besides^ what reason have xve to imagine, that 
Mizraim reigned in Egypt, 6t that he was de- 
devoured by such an animal ? The kings, who 
are brought in immediate succession to him, are 
•♦Athothis, Cercenes, and Venephes. But these 
very kings occur in the same order elsewhere. 
They 6ccupy the fifty-ninth, sixtieth, and sixty- 
first places in the catalogue of Syncellus. They 
consequently lived about one thousand years later. 
Who can put up with these dynasties of Diospo- 
Ktes, and others, whose reigns are so* uncommonly 
short ? And is it possible to give credit to - the 
account of seventy kings, who reigned but seventy 
days? May we not be assured, that it was some 
college history ; arid related to a society of priests, 
whose office came in rotation*; and who attended 
once in that ** term ? After all, that Africanus, or 
Manethon before him could do to make up what 
was wanting, yet many dynasties have scarce a 
name inserted. The seventh, eighth, ** tenth, 

** Euscb. Chion. p. 14. 

** The Cunocephali were said to die by piecemeal ; and the 
whole body was extinct after seventy-two days. 'Hvf ¥ av a% 

tQoofAifiKOVTet KCti ^vo ^>\.r,fej^ua-ip rifAtfat, Ton oXec a9ro9yi}o-xf(. Hora- 

polio. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 29. They w«re undoubtedly au order of 
priests, who were in waiting at some temple ; and their term was 
completed in seventy-two, or rather in seventy, days. See of ihii 
work vol.ii.p. 20. note 14. 
^ In the ninth, one name only out of nineteen specified. 
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eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth, are <juite 
anonymous: and in many places, where names 
have been inserted by Africanus, they are rejected 
by Eusebius, who came after him. 

For these reasons, and from the authority of the 
Old Chronicle, I entirely set aside the reigns of ajl 
princes antecedent to the Auritae, or Shepherds, 
They first reigned in Egypt, as the best histories 
shew. And however high the later Egyptian^ 
may have carried their antiquity, I cannot admit 
of any dynasty prior to the fifteenth, counting 
back from the last. Indeed we may infer, that 
the fifteenth was looked upon by all as the leading 
dynasty, before the true system was spoiled. And 
even afterwards, there seems to have been a tacit 
reference to it, as to a stated point, by which every 
thing else was to be determined. Both Manethon, 
and Afiicanus place the Auritae, or Shepherds, in 
the fifteenth dynasty ; but count from the first 
Eusebius also places them in the fifteenth, if we 
count from the *^ last. From hence we may per- 
ceive, that which way soever we may reckon, and 
however the accounts may have been impaired, 
the fifteenth was the object, by which they were 
originally determined. The words of Africanus 


*^ It id to be observed, thiit Eusebius begins with what he 
styles the seventeenth, and ends with the thirty-Qrst : but in the 
series the tweut^-fust is somehow omitted. 
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are very remarkable, when he speaks of the kipg8 

of this dynasty. ** tl^vriieyiXTn Uoi[ji,ivm, H<ray it 

6Xfi^u<rxvTo. The Jifteenth is the dynasty of the 
Shcphei^ds. These xvere foreign princes^ styk^ 
Phcenices. They first built themselves a city in the 
Sethroite (or rather^ Sethite) region; from whenct 
they made their invasion^ and conquered all Egypt. 
This author having mentioned these Shepherds, 
whom he calls Phoenices, adds a dynasty of 
thirty-twQ Hellenic Shepherds; and a third of 
forty- three Shepherds, who reigned collaterally 
with as many kings of Thebes, This is extraor- 
dinary, that they should correspond so exactly 
in number ; but what is more strange, that they 
should reign the same number of years. ^"^ 'Opou U 

notj(AEVE; xai 01 0t)SatOi {Sao^tAeutrfltv £tii ^v%. The Skcp" 

herd kings, and those of Thebes reigned the same 
number of years : which amount to one hundred 
and, fifty one. We see here two dynasties at dif- 
ferent placejs, commencing at the same time, which 
correspond precisely in number of kings and in 


*" Syncellus. p. 6l. 

^ It was the province of Scth, called also Sait, to which the 
author alludes. 
^Syncellus, p. 6l, 
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htiniber of years. And the sum of these years 
allows little more than three years and a half to 
the reign of each prince. For there are forty- 
three in each place; and reign but one hundred 
Und fifty-oniB years; which is incredible. Both 
the Phoenician, and Hellenic Shepherds were cer- 
tainly the same as those who made an inroad into 
Egypt, and took Memphis ; and afterwards con- 
quered the whole country. They ai'e brought by 
Africanus in succession after the former ; but were 
certainly the s^rae, however diversified by titles, 
and increased in number. The years df their 
reigns are apparently "a forgery. We may, I think, 
be assured, that Manethon and Africanus out of 
one dynasty have formed three ; and have brought 
them in succession to one another. And this arose 
from their' not knowing the antient titles of the 
persons; nor the history with which it was at- 
tended. 

Eusebius saw this, and therefore struck 6ufc 
two of these dynasties, and brought the third 
downwards two degrees lower. By these means 
the dynasty of the shepherds is made the fifteenth 
upwards ; which is the true place : and at this 
"commences the history of Egypt. If then we 
take away 'the two supposititious dynasties of 
Manethon, which are rejected by Eusebius, the 
Shepherd dynasty, marked by him the fifteenth, 
will be the fifteenth from the bottom. And it 
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%vill be plain, that the series, from the Shepherds 
to the last Persic princes inclusive, consisted at 
' first of fifteen dynasties only. The notion of any 
antecedent kings arose from a retrograde manner 
of counting among the Greeks, and from an er- 
ror in consequence of it. In Eusebius the Shep- 
herd dynasty is the fifteenth from the bottom : 
and if we discard the two spurious dynasties, 
which he has substituted in the room of the two 
inserted by Manethon, it will be found the fif- 
teenth from the top, and accord every way. In 
short, it was, according to Manethon, the centre 
dynasty of twenty-nine. All from it inclusive 
downwards were genuine, but the fourteen above 
supposititious. They were superadded, as I before 
said, from an error in judgment, and a faulty way 
of computation. 

As the mistake began with Manethon and the 
Hellenic Egyptians, it may be worth while to 
give a list of the dynasties as they stood before 
they were further corruptee} by the Grecians iu 
other parts. 


THE 


« . < 


EGYPTIANS DYNASTIES 


FROM THE DELUGE, 


AS THEY ARE RECORDED BY MANETHON. 


ssss 


THE FIRST DYNASTY. 

Next after the Demigods was Menes 
the Thinite, who was destroyed bv a 
crocodile. 

Athothis, 

Cencenes. 

Venephes. 

Usaphsedus. 

Miebidus. 

Semempsis. 

Bienachesi 

THE SECOND DYNASTY OF TQINITES. 

Boethus. 
Kaeachus. 


« * •^ 
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Binothris. 

Tlas. 

Sethenes. 

Nephe/fjieres. 

THE THIRP PTVA8TY OF MEMPHITES. 

Necheropfaes. 

Tosorthrus. 

Tyris. 

Mesochris. 

Soiphis. 

Tosertasis. 

Achis. 

Siphouris. 

Kerplieres. 

« 

THE FOURTH DYNASTY OP KEXPHITES,, 

Soris. 

Suphis. 

Suphis the Second. 

Mei)cheres. 

Rataeses. 

Bicheres. 

Sebercheres, 

Thamphthis. 

Sesocris, who was five cubits bigb, and 

three m circumference. 
A ninth; unknown. 
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tM FlVTii PtlJASTY Ot ELEPHANTliirk kings/ 

Usercheres* 

Scphres. 

Nephercherfes. 

Sisiris. 

Cheres. 

ftathuris. 

MerchereS. 

Tarcheres. 

Obnos. 

Tli£ SIXTH DYNASTY OF ICl^HPHltES. 

Gthoeis. 

Phius. 

Methusuphis. 

Phiops. 

MentesuphM. 

Nttocris. 

THE SETEWTH DYNASTY. 

Sevienty Memphites^ who reigil seventy 
days. 

Tttfe JEIGttTH DYNASTY- 

Twenty-seven Memphites, who reiga 
146 years* 
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THE KINTte DTNASTT COXSISTS OF NINETEEST 

PRINCES OF HEBACLEA. 

OthoeSy killed by a crocodile. 
The eighteen others unknown. 

THE TENTH DYNASTY. 

Kineteen Heracleotics, who reign 185 
years : their names and history un- 
known^ 

THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 

Sixteen Diospolites, who reign 43 years. 
Of these Amemedenes only specified. 

THE TWELFTH DYNASTY J TWELVE DIOS- 

POLITES. 

'' Sesonchoris, the son of Amanemes. 
Sesostris ; the great monarch who con- 
quered all the world ; the next in order 
to'^* Osiris; his height was four cubits, 
tliree palms, and two digits. 


!■■*> 


^' He is called Sesonchosis by Syncellu^ in another list. He is 
said to have been the son of the former king. But all dynasties 
bfigia with kings of a new family. 

^* *0y tiwo Ahyv^muv fitra Oo-iftt yo/^rCoy^rk Hi^w then Can he 
be a king in the twelfth dynasty ? The account of hh stature i« 
from Eusebius, 
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Lachares. , ,; . 
'' Amineres. 
Ammeneimes. 
Scemiophris. ... 

The rest unknown. 

THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 

Sixty Diospplitcs, ^ who reign 184 
years. No names, nor history, men- 
tioned. 

* • 

THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 

No mention made of it. Eusebius, however, sup- 
plies this vacancy with a Dynasty of 76 Xoites, 
who reign collectively 184 years; which is but 
two '* years and five months a-piece. 

THE FIFTEENTH " DYNASTY IS OF THE 

SKEPHEI^DS. 

These were six foreign princes, styled Phoenices, 
who took Memphis, and built a city in the 


^' These three seem not to have been in Manethon ; but are 
supplied by Africanus. 

'* See Syncellus. p. 49. Some make the number of years 484, 
frhicfa amounts to about six years and se\'en months apiece. Net- 
ther account seems credible. 

^l This is, in reality, the first dynasty of Egyptian kings. 
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Sethroite nome; from whence they made an 
irruptioD; and conquered all Egypt. 

Saithes. 

Beon. 

Pachnaiu 

Staan. 

Archies. 

Aphobis. 

At this period are introduced the two spurious 
dynasties by Manethon ; or at least by ** Afri- 
canus. 

The first is of thirty-two Grecian Shepherd 
kings, who reign 518 years. 

The second of forty-three Shepherd kings, who 
reign collaterally with just the same number of 
Diospolites; and also reign precisely the same 
number of years, which amount to 153.. 

These dynasties I omit j and, in consequence of 
it, call the next dynasty the sixteenth. 

THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY OF SIXTEEN DIOS- 
POLITES- 

Amos. 

Chebros< 

Amenophthis. 

^^ It is not certain to whom this mistake is to be attributed ', 
but I should judge that it was owing to Africanus. 


Amersis. 

Misaphris. 

Misphragmuthosis. 

Tuthmosis. t, 

Amenophis. 

Orus. 

Acherres. 

Bathos. • 

Chebres. 

Acherres. 

Armeses. 

Kammesses. 

Ammenoph. 

THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY OF DI0SP0LIT£8« 

Sethos. 

Rapsaces. 

Ammenephthes. 

Rameses. 

Ammesemnes. 

Thuoris. 

Alcandrus* 

THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OF TWELVE DIGS* 

POLITES. 

No names nor history is given. 

THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY OF SEVEN TANITM. 

Smedes. 
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Phusenes. 
Nephelcheres. 
Atnenophthrs. 
' • Osocor. 
Pinaches. 
Susennes. 

THE TWENTIETH DyVaSTY OF NINE BUBAS- 

TITES. 

Sesonchis. 

Osoroth. 

The three next are not named. 

Tacellothis. 

The three next are not named. 

THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY OF FOUR TANITES. 

Petu bates. 
Osorcho. 
Psammus. 
Zeet. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 

Bochoris the Saite. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD DYNASTY OF THR^E 

ETHIOPIANS. 

Sabbacon. 

Sevechus. 

Tarchon, 
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T|IE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY OF NINE 

SAITES, 

Stephi nates. 

J^erepsos. 

Nechao. 

Psammitichus, 

Necjiao the Second. 

P^ammuthis. 

yaphris. 

Ampsis, 

Psammacherites. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY OF EIGHT 

PERSIANS. 

Can,by«,: 

Darius,, the Son of Hystaspes. 

Xerxes. 

Artabanus. 

Artaxerxes. 

Xerxes. 

Sogdianus* 

Darius. 


' ^1. 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 

Aniyrteus the Saite. 

THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY OF FOUR, 

* * 

MEXDESIANS. 

Nepherites. 
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Achoris. 

Psammuthis. 

Nephorotes. 

THE TWENTT-EIOHTH DYNASTY O^ THREE 

SEBENNYTES. 

Nectanebe$, ^ . 

Teos. 

Nectanebes. 

.THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY OF THREE 

PERSIANS. 

Ochus. 
Arses. 

Darius ; the same wjio was conquered by 
Alexander. 

Such was the state of the dynasties before they 
had suffered a second interpolation, by having 
two, which were spurious, inserted. These con- 
sisted of no less than seventy Grecian and other 
Shepherd kings, which are very justly set aside by 
Eusebius. This learned writer had done well if 
he had stopped short after that he had remedied 
the mistake in Africanus. But he had no sus- 
picion that the previous dypasties were, all spu- 
rious ; I mean all those before the fifteenth. He 
was therefore fearful of making a gap in ihc list, 
and has supplied the place of those which he ex- 


.-1 
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lounged with some Diospolites, or '^ Thebans. 
But they should be all alike cancelled ; for with 
the Shepherds, those Auritfic, an4 Demigods, the 
chronology of Egypt began. Therefore the se- 
venteenth dynasty of Eusebius should have been 
marked the first, for it certainly was so esteemed 
by the Egyptians ; and we ought for the future 

to read, U^caryi AwitfuoCy HoifAtyt^ if\<rxy ^£voi ^aa-iXug^ 

01 x«» Mtff,(pi)f ItAdr/, %r\. Tke first dynasty consists 
of the Skephei'd kings, xcho were fm^eigntrs, and 
ti^ok Memphis^ &c. To the truth of this the Old 
Chronicle bears witness ; in which the first who 
reign are the Shepherds, under the title of Semidei 
and Aurit^. The number and titles of the dy» 
nasties do not turn out so precisely the ^^ same as 
we find them in other accounts ; for the Chronic 
cle falls off towards the end, being most defec* 
tive where we might expect it to be most perfects 


» ■ 

'^ As the two dynasties of Manethon were brought after the 
Shepherds, f^usebius varies his disposition, and places his Dios* 
polites above thenr; for he saw plainly that the place of the 
Shepherds was the fifteenth inclusive i^om the bottom. Bi}t by 
this iuterpot^lbn, he ttift'de it the sei^euteenth from the topy 
Whereas it was the centre dynasty equally removed from the ex- 
trcmes. It stood between the spurious ftod the genuine dynastieSi 
and belonged to the latter. 

^^ It has in same placai iecn alter ei[ tQ stt^e a purpose; and 
probably by Sypceliut* 

VOL. IV. F f 
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It affords, however, though very concise, the 
great outlines of the Egyptian Chronology, and 
must be esteemed as an excellent guide, as far as 
it is capable of conducting us. I would not, 
therefore, do any thing to disparage its merit ; 
yet, it is probably nothing more than a part of 
a yearly calendar, in which the celestial motions 
were calculated. The months and holidays spe- 
cified, and the reigns of the kings prefixed. 
Among many others, there were two Hermetic 
books in common use among the Egyptians. The 
'^ first of these related to the energy of the hea- 
vens, to the powers of the planets, and the influ- 
ence of the stars ; and was properly a treatise 
concerning horoscopes and astrology ; and was 
full of dark and mysterious learning. The other, 
which related to the real operations of nature, 
was of more use, but in less esteem, being nothing 
more than a common almanack, and so denomi- 
nated; '^ TXTi fV TOK A\fAl¥i^lOtXOi^ (forte AX/bbEPia- 

T*oK 'anioXcyiuv. fVfiaty says Chaeremon, is com* 
prised in the Egyptian almanacks, contains but 


— ¥.^ 


3» JaroWichttsr. %cU §* 
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^ Ibid. 
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€1 sfAailpart of the Hermdic institutions. The 
whole that relates to the rising and occult at ion of 
the starSy to the increase and decrease of the moon^ 
was held in the least estimation. Porphyry like wise 
mentions the Egyptian Almanacks, and gives an 
account of their contents, which seem to be very 
curious. They consisted of adetail about the phases 
of the sun and moon, and of the rising atd setting 
of the stars for the year ; also of the aspects and 
influences i of the planets, and what was from 
them portended : *^ x«* S-fj «7nia* "sraS^v, there was 
also 3ome physical advice subjoined. All this, says 
Porphyry, «v AXji*ivi;^»axoK qa^irxi, is 'contained in^ 
the Egyptian almanacks. According to lanl-^ 
blichus, these calendars were not held in so high* 
repute as the other Hermetic writings. . Be this as^ 
it may, our Chronicle is probably of this sort ;• 
and though formerlyof no great esteem, on ac- 
count of its being cheap and obvious, yet not at 
all for that reason of less authority. It began, 
as I' have shewn, with the supposed reign of 
Hephaistus/ and of the Sun ; and afterwards of 
Cronus, and twelve other Gods. Syneellus ima-i 
gines, that it misled Manethon by the immense 
number of years, of which these reigns are said' 
to consist. The amount of the whole was no less 


*■ Epistola ad Anebgnem. p. 7'. 
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than 36525 years. There is something particu« 
lar in this number to which we must attend, 
as it has misled not only Manethon, but Syii« 
cellus : for they, with many more, have Applied 
these numbers to the dynasties of Egypt; by 
which means the annals of the country have bees 
carried to an unwarrantable height lamblichus, 
who had studied the Egyptian history very closely, 
takes notice of the same numbers, and applies 
them to the writings of Hermes. He introduces 
Chasremon, who is speaking of first principles and 
essences : ^^ all which, says he, Hermes transmitted 
in twenty thousand volumes, according to Seleucus, 
or rather, as Manethon has shexvn, they were 
completed in thirty -six thousand five hundred and 
iwenty-Jive. We may from hence perceive, how un- 
certain writers were about a circumstance of this 
consequence. What some applied to tlie duration 
of their monarchy, others supposed to be a num«> 
ber of books, the volumes written by Hermes. Bat 
the numbers were misapplied in both cases. They 
delated indeed to volumes ; but to ^ volifimes of 
another nature ; to the revolutions of the sun : 


Sect. 8. c. 1. p. 157, 


. 1 
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and were an artificial calculation. One kind of 
Egyptian year consisted of three hundred and 
sixty days ; with the five iTrayoiAemi, which were 
aac^rcid to five Deities, *' Osiris, Aroueris, Typhon, 
Isis, and Ncphthe. Some Deity, or title of a Deity, 
was aiiiKed to every day in the calendar : hence 
they amounted to 365 in number. These were 
introduced into Greece, and, as was supposed, by 
Orpheus. To this Theophilus alludes, when he 
upbrHids Orpheus with his polytheism. ^ t» 

vfiXflcev — Of ^£a o( rf t«xoff-«o* g^nxovra Tsnvrt 0£oi ; What 

cdoantage did Orpheus ever find from his three hun* 
ired and sixty -jboe Gods ? This year of 365 days 
was termed the Sothic, from Sothis, the dog-star, 
lit whose heliacal rising it was supposed to com- 
mence. But they had another year in Upper 
Egypt, which was heliacal, and styled the Theban. 
This consisted more accurately of three hundred 
sixty-^e days, and six hours. ^* nivn ^ ifAf(»^ 

*' Plutarph. Isis et Osir. p. 355. 

^ Tfeeoph. ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 38 1 . 

«Diod.I. l.p.46. 

Caius Caesar — imitatuSiEgyptios, soloy divinarum rerum om- 
liimii conscios, ad numerum solis, qui diebus singulis tricenis 
•frscaginHa.quinque et qoadrante cursum conficit, annum dinger^ 
tonUndit* Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 17S. 

TbeTikebaos understood rtiy tv axfiCi; mr^oXoytw. Diotd. 1. 1« 
p. 46. 
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xeti rirot^roy ru; iwiix» fxf\(riv urotyntn. They add, Savs 

Diadorus, to the twelve months^ Jive .days complete 
and^one quarter. It was used in many parts of 
Egypt : and the numbers spoken of above, related 
to a period in calculation ; and .was no historical 
account; They were the amount of days in a 
cycle of one hundred years : for if .one year con- 
sists of three hundred sixty-five days, and a fourth 
part, they in one hundred years will amount to 
365S5, .the number of which we treat. What 
therefore had belonged to an antient ephemeris, 
has by mistake been applied to historical compu- 
tation.: and days have been taken for y-ears. This 
might well raise the Egyptian history to an un- 
warrantable height; and make it precede the 
creation by many ages. Some have thought to 
evade this difficulty by supposing that the years 
i*2fXuv»»oj, and *^ fATivj^foi tj^tauToi, lunar and monthly 

(^gyptii menses) triceniim dierum omnes habent : «oque ex- 
plicitisduodeciro mensibuSy id est, 360 Uiebusexacds, tuuc infer 
Augustum et Septembrein reliquos quinque dies anno suo red- 
dunt ; adnectentes, quarto quoque anno exacto, intercalarem, 
qui ex quadrantibus confit. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 15.* p. 180. 

^ Euseb. Chren. p. 8. See Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 22.^ nara ruj-nj? 
2fXii»i}f urt^io^Qt «yf(rO«i Tti' inotvro*, . 

^' *0» yotf o-ap' ftvroK i7aX«ioraro> ZfXsiraiH; tfttaxof ttrai, 9 

ruTttq 'H/x»9io» ifovq ixei?kOV9 ra^ t¥i»vTii%, ' Syncellus. p. 40. Apud 
.£gyptios pro annis menses baberi. Varro apud Lactant. 1. ^> 
c, 12. p. 169. 
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years ; which were in use in some parts of Egypt. 
Syncellus tries to solve it another way, by giving 
the dynasties from the sixteenth downward their 
proper number of years, and allowing the over- 
plus to the Gods, and Demigods. But we have 
no occasion to have recourse to thesis helps : for 
the numbers of the real dynasties had nothing to 
do with this astronomical computation : and 
lamblichus, who equally misapplies *' themj shews, 
thatthey who treated of them differed in their 
opinion and were by no means ^ consistent. 

The dynasty of those kings, who immediately 
succeeded the Shepherds, is termed the Cynic 
cycle : and the star Sinus, and many other things 
of eminence among the Egyptians, were styled 
Cynic; and supposed to have ^ome reference- to 
dogs, but the Cynic cycle, or more properly the 
^"^ Cunic, was the Royal cycle, and related to a 
series of kings : and every thing so denominated 
is to be taken in that acceptation. Some of the 


'^ He supposes that they related to the books of Hermes ; but 
the books of Hermes were but forty-two. Clemens mentions 
them, and specifies the contents of each. Strom. 1. 6. p. 758. 

^* We learn from him, that what Syncellus in aftertimes ap- 
plied to Chronology, was by Manethon thought to relate to the 
books of Hermes. Sect. 8. p. 157. 

'° Cun, Chon, Cohen, a king. See vol. i. Radicals.. 
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books of Hermes are styled Twkki xen '' ^v^ ainxAi, 
Genie and Curanic ; and from tlieai it is said, that 
Apion, Manethon, and Panodorus obtained most 
of their knowledge. These seem to be both £gyp* 
tian terms^ distorted by the Greeks ; but of the 
same purport as that above. They were properly 
Chanic and Curanic books ; and contained the 
hihiory of the priests and kings of the country. 
Every Grecian terrai which alludes to Egypt, and 
its history, is to be suspected. It is to be observed, 
that Manethon, and his copier Africanus, meQ<- 
tion, that after the reigns of the Demigods, there 
W4S ^ succession of other persons ; and he specie 
iies those of the first dynasty. ^^ M£t« mcva^ r»\}^ 

*H/i4i9et{; ir^ci^TYi Pa(riX€i« xarx^i^pLurxij htA. But what 

can we make of tl;aese terms ? Post manes Semi- 
deos prima dynastia^ or post cadaverar Semideos pri- 
ma dynastia, &c. They cannot be made sense by 
any exposition. Eusebius saw that there was 
some mistake ; and he has altered it by inserting 

a copulative. *^ M^ta vi^vx^ x»t rng *H/Ai6f»f Tsr^unnv 


" By Syncellus expressed Ku^Mivnq. 'Sla-trtf u to»? TcfixoK t» 
*Ep/*tf, x«» iv Tflfci^j Kt/§awicrt.jS*^Xo»< sk/)jjT«». p. 52. See vol. i, of this 
work. Radicals. Keren, Rex. Kuran, Ileliacus. Hence xw^wj, 

^^ Syncellus. p. 54. 

*^ Euscb. Chron. p. 14. Mit« vtKvas x«i t<*? 'H/A»fl««ff. Euseb. 
apud SynccUum. p. 65. 


J 
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fvpasructv xarx^tifAisTi. But this does not seem to 
mend the matter. Post manes^ vel cadavera^ et 
Semideos prima dt/nastia numerdtur. In another 
place Syncellus, besides the iukvk 'HfAthoi, makes 

mention of ^^ 04wy, HU^ 'Hft^iitWf xsoti vexvuv xcei d>qT«v : 

Deorum, et Semideorum, et cadMerumy et mor'^ 
talium. But what sense can be obtained from 
hence ? is it not manifest, that there is some 
imstake in terms? I think, we may be assured, 
that what the Grecians have rendered vixuf, a dead 
body^ was Nechus, a King : and that by the words 
MfTdc viyL^»^ 'HjtAiG£8( 'ar^69Ti) ^KiTiXtiK we are to 
understand, post reges Seiliideos after the reigns 
of the Demigods began the first Egyptian dy^- 
nasty. . The title of Nechus was very *^ antient, 
and to be found in many nations. The king 
of Abyssinia is called Negus at this day. The 
purport of the history given will, I think, prove 
what I say. Syncellus melntions, that Manethon 
borrowed what he wrote from the books of Her- 
mes; and that the first part of his work gave an 
account of the Gods, and Demigods; which last 


'* Syncellus. p. 40. ^ 

''It seems to have been expressed Necho, Nechao, Nechus, 

Negub ; and was probably the same as iji, Nagud of the Hebrews, 

which signifies a Prince. It occurs in composition; and we read of 

Neccpsus, Necherophes, kings of Egypt. It wa« a common title. 
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ve know were mortal men, and reigned in 
** Eg5pt. These certainly were the first who had 
the title of Nechus : and it is inseparably found 
with them. Eusebius indeed and Syncellus take 
pains to disjoin them, and out of them would 
form a different set of persons. The former ac- 
cordingly, through mistake, complains of the 
Egyptians for introducing such a strange set of 

personages. " naja t«tok ('Hpifleoj?) vsycuuv xai 

fAbioXoyixr* Besides these Defhigods, they have got 
together a. tedious ill-grounded history of dead 
persons^ aiid other mortals who reigned. But the 
M'hole of this is a mistake of the true history : and 
1 am persuaded, from tlie position of the terms, 
th^t; what 'Eusebius alluded to should have been 
ret^dered Nip^^v xa» Irt^m jSao-iAewv. And in the 
reading above, fArr<jt nwcuatc *H^i0£xf should have 
been expressed, according to the original, /*ira 
Nf^o"^ 'HjtAtOfif?, post reges Semideos, after the 
Demigod kings j the Jirst dfnasty cominenced. , B\it 
cither the translators, or transcribers, did not 
know the meaning, of the title Nechus, and have 
changed it to vfxuc, a dead body. The like is to 


''^ *Hft»Diei $aa'^\t^^ — xAt/Aer' mvth^ ytvtat »i Kvnx» xt/xXv. Euseb. 
Chron. p. 7. 
^' Syncellus, p, 40. 
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be observed in the passage above quoted from 
Syncellus, where the three orders of princes are 
mentioned which occurred in the Egyptian lists : 

doubt but, according to the true history, the 
reading was, 0fwj/, xai *H/»t9£«v, xai Ncp^wk S'vutwv: 
GodSj ahd.DemigodSy and kings who were mtfirtals. 
These mortal kings are mentioned In contradis- 
tinction to the Gods and Demigods, though the 
latter were equally men, but were still esteemed 
a supjerior order of beings. Eusebius is very se- 
vierc upon the Egyptian^nnals, as being full of 
forgeries. But in this 'I must, in some degree^ 
dissent from this, very learned author. For, I 
believe that the history of Egypt \yould have 
been found far more consistent than is imagined, 
if it had never been perverted by those who bor- 
rowed from it. The Grecians ruijtied a fine sys- 
tem, by blending what related to astronomy with 
chronology, and confounding theology with 
** history : by not distinguishing between Gods 
arnd men ; between reigns of kings, and revolu- 
tions in the heavens. The kings of Egypt had 
many names and titles. ^^ Ai«avu/Ao», xat t^ (covujuoi 


\ 


^^ Both Eusebius and Syncellus failed by trying to adapt foreign 
pjpcurrences to Grecian mythology. 
^'' Syncellus p. 6^, 
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voXX«;(K TU¥ kiywitrmy ih B^o'iAfK fv^nvrfti. The prin^ 

ces of the country have often two^ and often three 
names. The Deities had still a greater vari- 
ety: and I have before mentioned a statue of 
Isis, inscribed, ^ Isidi Myrionymae, to Isis with a 
thoueand names. The^e names and titles have 
been branched out into persons^ and inserted ia 
the lists of the real monarchs. Hence we fipd 
Menes, the Lunar God, with the hippopotamus 
-stand foremost, and Osiris and Orus nearly in the 
same position. I have mentioned of Osiris, that 
lie was exposed in an a{k, and for a long time in 
a state of death. The like is said of Orus, whom 
*' Isis found floating upon the waters : also of 
Adonis, and Thamuz, who returned to light after 
the expiration of a year. We have the same his- 
tory concerning Talus, or Tulus, who succeeded 
Orjus. H€ is by some called Tlioulus ; and is 
fiaid to have* had a reneviral of life, and to have 
Tecovered, tvhen Cybele was in labour. 

Kai KuCeAh Ki^a^xKTO vtriroxog. 


.'® Gruter. p. 83. n. II. 

*' Plutarch. Isiset Osir. p. 357. 

** l<^onnus. 1. 25. p. CY^. TaXa// « i^»os. Hesych. TaA«tof * • 

Zivq iv KfViTVi* Ibid. 
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Lastly, it i$>sdid of^ Rhfaioe^^es^ ^rhon^ Herodof 
tus calls RhamprsinttuS) that he deacended It) th6 
mansions of death; and, aftrir. aooie )3t4ys re* 
turned to light The anniversary of hi^/retu?ft 
was held sacred, and observed as a fe&tiy^ by the 
Egyptians, I mention these, things to shew, that; 
the whole iSi one and the saftie history ; anc) that 
all these names are titles of the same person.: 
They have, however, been, otherwise esteemed]: 
and we find them acordingly inserted in the Hsjta? 
of kin^; by which means the chronology 06 
. -Egypt has been embarrassetl greatly. 

Having mentioned Rhameses, and his d^scfint 
to Hades, I cannot, help adding a short piece of 
history concerning him in tlmt situation, in order 
to give another instance of Grecian sophiatry, 
and abuse of terms. It is well known, that un* 
der the character of Damater the aaticntS alluded 
to the ark, and to tlie supposed ijeenius which 
presided over it. This Goddess is said to have 
received and sheltered Rhameses in the shades 
below : and it is further mentioned, ^ ff^yKuitvuu 


EXiydF T»To» T«» Pa^iki^u ^«o» xaraCiiytft itarf 1? rot c« *EXAi»mc 
mX^n* voi4.i^^tn %nea» Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 1 22. He is said to have 
ruled over the whole earth, like Zeuih, Osiris, Orus, and others. 
H^rniiipioa calU hiui Rhameste^, Paf^irfi^. Marcelliftus. 1. 1*7. 
p. 126. See Tacitus. AnDal. 1. 2. c. 60. 
^^ Herod. L 2. c. 12 2. 
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rj An/fur^i, that he played at dice with the Goddess. 
The persons in the ark were representeid as in a 
state of death, and the ark itself was looked upon 
as a bier or coffin, and as such oommemorated in 
all the rites of Osiris, A coffin, or bier, seems 
by the Egyptians to have been styled Cuban; 
which term the Greeks retained, and expressed 
Cubas. Hence KuSac o-ofof. Cubas^ says Hesy- 
chius, signifies a bier. A ship also was called 
Cuba, and ** Cubeia. But at the same time that 
^ Cubas, Cuba, and Cubea, had a reference to an 
ark or ship, KuSoc, Cubus, signified a die; and 
KuCfta, Cubea, had also a relation to a game. In 
consequence of this, the Grecians have taken the 
terms in a wrong acceptation ; and, instead of 
saying, that Rhameses, during his state of con- 
finement, was with Damater in Cuba, a ship, 
or ark, they have turned the whole into pastime, 
and made him play with her at dice. Tht like 
story is told by ^ Plutarch of Hermes : whence 


^' KaCfioc, vtof* na^io». Hesych. It should be yf^;;. Cubeam 
tnaximamy triremis instar, pukherriinam,' atque omatissimam. 
Cicero. Verrina 5. 17« Froin hence Apollo, the prophetic God, 
was called Cabaeus. 

*0 Ki0Viv« AiroTJiUy, o KaSaio^^ o f/bavm* ^scbylus aptld Ma- 
CTob. Sat. 1. 1.* c. 18. p^200. ... 

•' Isii et Osiris, p. 355. 
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we may infer, that one of that. name, for there 
were several, was the same person as Rhameses. ^ 
It is then, I think, manifest, that the Cuthite 
Shepherds composed the. first dynasty of kings iu 
Egypt: and that the Israelitish Shepherds suc- 
ceeded them not long after their departure. Most 
of the Fathers are misled by Josephus ; who sup- 
poses, in opposition to the best authority, that 
the whole history related to one body of people 
only, and that those were his ancestors. But the 
purport of the history given, and the very dy- 
nasties, which they have transmitted, prove the 
contrary. Yet they persist ; and accordingly 
place the Exodus in the reign of ^^ Amos, orAmo- 
sis ; which was many years prior to the departure 
of the first shepherds, as will be shewn ; and con- 
sequently contrary to the true order of history. 
Of these Shepherds we have very circumstantial 
accounts ; though their dynasty is transmitted to 
us by different writers in a very confused man- 
ner. The persons, who have preserved it, are 
Manethon, Africanus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. "Inhere is to be found a 
very great difference subsisting between these 
writers, of which at present I shall say nothing. 


AjM«;{, ip' iv Mva^^' i^rtX^u «| A^yvirrv, Syncellus. p. 62. 
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Let it suffice, that we have from them transmitted 
to us a dynasty of the Shepherds ; the fifteenth of 
Africanus ; and the seventeenth of Eusebius, which 
is likewise the fifteenth, if we reckon from the 
bottom. The next, which is by tliem all intro- 
duced as the eighteenth, begins in this manner : 

« 

THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OF SIXTEEN DIOS* 
POLITE, OR THEBAN, ^ KINGS. 

Amosis. 
Chebron. 
Amenophis. 
Amersis. 
Mephres. 

Misphragmuthosis. 
*^ Amosis or Tethmosis. 
Amenophis. 
Horus. 
Acherres, 
Rathos. 
Chebres. 
Acheircs. 


^' The names are in a great measure taken from Africanus in 
Syncellus. p. 72. See also Theoph. ad Auiolyc 1. 3. p. 39^. 

*' So he is called by Apion, and Ptolemy Mendesius : likewise 
by Tatianus Assy ri us, p. 273. Justin. Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. 
Clemens Alex, Strom. 1. l.p. 378. See Euseb. Praep. Evang. I. 10. 
p. 490.493.497. 
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AniifeseSi 

Rhameses. 

Amenophis. 
The account given by ManeHion, concerning 
khcexpulsion of the Shepherds is this. After they 
had for many years kept the Egyptians in sub- 
jection ; the people of Upper Egypt rose against 
ihemjaiid, under the direction of their kings, car- 
ried on a long and bloody War. At last Halisphrag»* 
muthosts, more generally caltetl Misphragmutho- 
sis, surrounded them in their di^^trict, named Ava- 
ris, which they had fortified. Hefe they wetfe 
besieged a long tihne : >Vhen they at last cime to 
terms wtth ^"^ Amosis, the son of the forhier king. 
After some conferences, they agreed to entirely 
evacuate the country, if they might be permitted 
to go off unmolested. He accordingly gave them 
his promise, and they all departed. When they 
were gone, he demolished the ^' fortificatioti 
which they had raised ; that it riiight not any more 
be a receptacle to disaffected, or rebellious people. 
From this history we learn, that Misphragmutho- 
sts, and his son Am'osis reigned in the time of the 
first shepherds. Therefore the reign of the for- 


* * 


^** Tethmo^is bf Afrieanus. 

^' K«T|tf^a6>|/< T«r AvoL^it Afiv(riq, TatiaDUs Afsyrius, from 
Ptolemy Mendcsius. p. 2t3. See also Clemens Alex. 1. 1. p. 378. 
ftnd note^. 
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xner, and some years of the latter, should be 
placed in collateral order, as being plainly syn- 
chronical The like is to be observed of all the 
previous kings of that dynasty. They were the 
princes who first made head against the Shep- 
herds ; and carried on the war mentioned above, 
which was put an end to by Amosis. They were 
consequently synch ronical. But by this not 
having been observed, they are brought after, and 
some of them are sunk above an hundred years 
lower than they should be : and this in contra- 
diction to the very evidence by these writers pro- 
duced. For they allow, that Amosis ruined the 
place called Avaris, into which his father Mis- 
phragmuthosis had before driven the Shepherds : 
and it is expressly said, that it was afterwards 
given by Amenophis to the other Shepherds, who 
succeeded. Nothing can be more determinate 
than the words of Manethon ; ^* mv rw liotp^tpm 

the city Avaris^ which had been vacated by the for- 
mer Shepherds. We find that the history lies within 
a short compass. The only thing to be inquired 
into, is the identity of the persons spoken of. As 
Misphragmuthosis defeated the Shepherds, acd 
drove them into Avaris, do we find a king of 


'* Manethon apud Josephum contra Ap.l 1. p. 460. 
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Egypt SO called ? There is a king of that' name.: 
and if we look into the list, we fiqd him the isixth 
in the eighteenth ^* dynasty, which consists r^f 
Theban, or Diospolite kingsr His son Amosis^S 
said to have concluded the whole affair, and 
finally to have expelled them. Does any prince 
occur of the name of Amosis or Tethmosis, in 
this order ? A person of this name appears in the 
same dynasty ; and he is successor to the former, 
in conformity to the history given. It is said^ 
that Amenophis gave the district, which the for- 
mer Shepherds vacated, to the latter. A? these 
succeeded the others very soon, is there any king 
of the name df Amenophis, whose reign coincides 
with these circumstances ? Such a one very hap* 
pily occurs : and he comes the very next in sue* 
cession to the prince, who sent the first Shepherds 
away. These things surely are very plain. Why 
then are these kings brought so much lower thail 
the sera allotted to the Israelites ? and why have 
the most learned of the Fathers adjudged the de^ 
parture of that people to the time of the first king 
of this Theban dynasty ? This prince is said to 

have lived ^* twenty -five years after they were re- 

\ 

- ~ I _ ■ - — — ■ — - - - 1-— - -' - - - — ^ — 1 - — — 

\ ■ ' . . ' ^ 

^' 6. Misphragmiithosis. 
7. Amosb, siv^ Tethmosis. 
vix 
'♦ Theoph. aA, Autolyc. 1. 3;^ p. 392. 
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tired. From hence \vc may be assured, that thid 
could not be the person, with whom Moses was con« 
c^ned ; for that king was drowned in the Red Sea« 
Xheophilus calls this king Aniasis ; atid speaking' 
6f these twenty-five years, says, that he reigned 
that term, '^ f^tra mv fxCoAn* T8 xatH ; after he had 
expelled the people spoken of. This can never be 
made apphcable to the Israelites. It cannot with 
any propriety be said of them that they were 
expelled. They were detained against their will; 
and when they were suffered at last to depart, the 
Egyptians pursued after them, in order to bring 
them ^* back. The history certainly relates to 
the Cutliite Shepherds, who stood their ground 
till they were actually driven away. So far, I 
believe, is true ; that the Israelites left the coun- 
try in the reign of Amasis, who was more pro- 
perly called Ramases, and Ramases iA\t son of 
Setbon : but this was a long time after the rergn 
of Amos, or Amosis, who is placed at the head 
of the Theban dynasty. 


''Ibid. 

^^ It mayjbe said, that the Egyptians pyessed the Israelites to 
depart: And ike Egyj^imu wen urgmi upon the people, t/tai tip/ 
might send thtui ovt <^ the Jbnii &c. Cxodos. c. 12. v. 33. But 
this does Hot come op to the rekl a«d hostile estpulsion, which is 
Hientioned by the Egyptian historians ; so thai the people thu9 
forcibly expellea could not possfbly fcc the Israelites. 
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If these great outlines in history are so clear, 
as I presume them to be, it may be asked how it 
was possible for such mistakes in chronology tp 
have arisen? What reason can be given for this 
^Iful inconsistency ? I answer with regret, that 
it was owing to an ill-grounded zeal in the Fathers* 
They laid too much stress upon the antiquity of 
Moses, and laboured much to make him prior to 
every thing in ^^ Greece. It had been unluckily 
said by Apion, that the person who ruined Avaris 
was contemporary with ^' Inacbus of Argot. If 
this person were before Moses, then Inachur mutt 
also have been before him, which was not to be 
allowed. Hence names have been changed, and 
history has been perverted, to prevent this alarm* 
ing circumstance. Accordingly Tatianus, having 
gone through a long series of argument to this 
purpose, concludes with some triumph : ^Ovkouv 

*Hfwci}y isTftXaiwy, 'sroAfttv, tct^iAovm. Therefore it is.ma^ 
nifestf from what has been said^ that Moses was 


^^See Clemens, Tatianas, and the authors above quoted, 
Africanus apud Euseb, Prsp. I, 10, p. 4^. lustin Martyr* 
Cohort, p. 13. Theophilus^ 1. 3. p. 3^3, 

^' Syncellus. p. 62, p. 68, 

''Tatianus. p. 274. See Justin Martyr. Cohort p. 13. The« 
ophilus supposes the Exodus to have been a thousand years be- 
lore the war of TVoy. 1. 3. p, 393, 
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prior to the heroes;, to the cities, and to the Deities 
.(of Greece). But truth does not depend upon 
priority ; and the Fathers lost sight of this foles- 
fting through a wrong zeal to obtain it. They, to 
he sure, might plead some authority for their 
notions; but it was not of such weight as to have 
influenced men of their learning. Manethon does 
most certainly say» at least as he is quoted, that 
*lli< .Shepherds, who were expelled, betook them- 
selveli to Jerusalem. '* Mira to g^sxiuif s^ Aiywimc 

jAffywrru fiav^Mv^ TfO/^wo-K tQaa-ihevTt f^trx r^vrot fm 

f^ot} viifTh xft( fAnp»i Tiffo'c^au After the Sl^heris 
hl4 departed from Egypt to Jerusalem, Tethmom^ 
wfifi drove them away^ lived twenty five years and 
fe^r months. This one circumstance about Jern- 
Baleni has contributed beyond measure to confirm 
the Fathers in their mistakes. Josepbua, an^ 
those who have blindly fojlowed thts authority, 
did not consider that the Israelites were not 
driven out; that they djd not go to J^ru^alem; 
and that the king, in whose reign they departed, 
did not survive the event: for lie perished, as has 
been said before. Add to this, that the same 
writer, Manethon, plainly she\vs that the Israelites 




•'^ Jusephus contrA'Aj).^. £ {).i4^ 
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did not come into Egypt till the reign of •** Ame- 
nopbis, who was many years later ; so that this 
history could not relate to tliem. He gave them 
the very district which the former Shepherds 
had deserted. The whole account of the first 
Shepherds is inconsistent with the history of the 
latter. The fathers often quote Apion, Ptolemy 
MendesiuSy and Manethon, to prove that the 
Israelites were expelled Egypt by Amosis, or 
Atiiasis, and speak of Moses as contemporary with 
|:hat king whom they place at the head of the 
Tlieban dynasty. Thus Justin Martyr appeals 
to the first of those writers for the truth of this 

lissertion. *' K.o^t» ha^cv A^ysg jSao'tAioe, AfAAirifQi A(r 

Mf^^^Btz. According to Apion, in the time of Ina- 
jchus of ArgoSj and in the reign of Amasis oj Egypt, 
ih^ Israelites left that country under the conduct^ 
Jl/4!?^e^.^^e quotes for the same purpose Polemo, and 
JPtoleqiy Mendesius. But the history could never 


'^ Jpsephus contra Ap. 6l. p. 460. The coining of the Israelites 
is plainly described under the return of the first Shepherds, 
^any have sjupposed the two bodies of people to have been one 
and the same. They^have therefore mistaken the arrival of the 
latter for a return of the former ; and have, in constt,uence of 
it, much cunfoun.dcd their history : but the truth may be plainly 
discerned. 

" Cofiprt. p. 13. 
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be as we find it here represented. We have a long 
account of the Shepherds in Manethon, who says 
not a word of what is here mentioned of the 
Israelites, but contradicts it in ever)' point Apion 
likewise expressly telts us, that Amosis was the 
person who ruined Avaris, M'hich, we know, wa^ 
afterwards given to the later Shepherd*. And sq 
far is he from referring the departure of this people 
to the reign of the . first Diospolite king in the 
eighteenth dynasty, that he suppose^ the Exodus 
to have been in the •* seventh Olympiad, wbich 
^•as many centurips later. 

The Fathers (do not always quote precisely, but 
often put their own inferences fbr the words of 
their author. Ptolemy, Apion, and others men- 
tion, that a people called Shepherd? were driven 
out of Egypt in the reign of Amosis. These 
Sifcpherds, say Theophilus and Tatianus, were 
the Jews : therefore the Jews left the country in 
the reign of that king ; ^nd as they were con* 
ducted by Moses, it i? plain, say they, from 
Apion, that Moises was pontemporary with *' Amo- 


81 
S3 


Josephus contra Ap.l. 1. p. 469- 
'f The same hi!^tory is quoted from differci^t writers witli a simi- 
larity of language, which is very suspicious. Thus Ctesias is by 
Clemens made to give the same account as we have had from the 
writci'S of Egypt. 'H Mfctui tt»r» A^iva^t to» Ai^wnoy, xai xcera 

* ... * 

lf»^9» TOP A^sAor, i| A»7v«Tir xiriscK* Strom. !• 1. p. S79« ^ ^ 
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£13. In like manner Josephus tells us, that^ accord<«' 
ing to Manethon, the Jews were driven out of 
Egypt in the reign of king ** Tethmosis. Now 
the passage to which he alludes is preserved ia 
his own works at '^ large; and not a syllable 
does Manethon there say about either Jew or 
Israelite. He gives quite a different history. And 
though his account is very incorrect, yet so much 
we may plainly learn from him, that the Israelites 
came into Egypt in the tinye of Amenophis, the 
eighth king of the Diospolite dynasty ; and they 
likewise left the country in the reign of Amenor 
phis, sometimes rendered by mistake Amenoph- 
thes. This was not the same prince, but one 
long after, whose son was Sethon, called also 
Ramases Sethon, from Rampses (the same as 
R&mases), the. father of ^ Amenophis. 

If then we recapitulate the principal facts which 


.1 ' t 


very extraordinary that so many foreign writers should uniformly 
refer Moses to InUchus, as it is a point of little consequence to 
any but those who wanted to enhance the antiquity of the former. 
To the same purpose Apion, Polemo, and Ptolemy Mendesius 
are quoted. Yet, I am persuaded that the antient Egyptians 
^new nothing of Argos, noi of Inapbus, the supposed King of it. 
See Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. 

•♦ContmAp. 1. 1. f.4/S9. 

** Ibid. p. 444. 

»• Ibid, pw 461. 
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relate to the anticDt history of Egypt, wc shall 
find that they ha|^eoed ia the foUoi^iDg order. 
Atter that the Mizraim had been for some time 
settled in that country, they were invaded by the 
Shepherds, those Cuthites of jBabylonia. These 
held the region in subjection, and behaved with 
much cruelty to the natives. They were at last 
opposed, and by king Misphragmutbosis reduced 
to great straits, and besieged in their strong hold 
Avaris. His son Amosis, the Tethmosis of Afri- 
<:anus^ pressed them so closely that they were 
glad to come to terms of composition. He agreed 
.to let them go unmolested if they would imme- 
diately leave the country. Upon this the who^ 
body retired, after having been in pessessioi^ of 
Egypt above two hundred and fifty years. To 
Amosis succeeded Amenophis ; who js said to have 
giveju their deserted town a^d district to the Is- 
raeli tish Shepherds. These came into the coun- 
try from Canaan, «bout thirty years after the 
exit of the '^ former. They resided here two 
hundred and fifteen years, and then they too re- 




*^ Thifi I have shewn b^for^. The Old Chronicle makes the 

residence of the first shepherds in Egypt to ba«e been but 217 

years: but I believe that it is a mistuke for 571. This would 

make the interval 25 years between the depairture of the iirst, 

.and arrival of the second Shepherds. 
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tired in the reign of Amenophis, the son of Hamp^ 
ses, znA father of fiamases Sethon. Such is the 
history which is given by ^ Manel^on, Apion, 
and other writers. That we may know in what 
degree thts irccordy with t he ^ dy nas t y vf princes 
transmitted by Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncel- 
lus, it will be proper to lay before the reader a 
list of the first kings, as we find it exhibited by 
tho^ writers. J have shewn, that the first dy- 
nasty consisted of the Demigods, or Auritse ; 
called also the Hellenic and Phoenician Shep- 
herds, who took Memphis. The next dynasty 
was of Diospolite or Theban princes, who were • 
of the Mizraim race, and expelled the former. 
And as the person who drove them away was 
Amosjis, or Tethmosis, the son of Misphragmu- 
thosis, t}}at king, and all above him, should be 
placed collateral with the Shepherd dynasty, as 
being synchronical. Indeed there is reason to 
think, that most, if not all, of the five, which 
precede are spurious, being for the most part the 
same names placed here by ^ anticipation, and 
having the same history repeated. J shall there- 


"' Apud Josepbum cont. Ap. 1. 1. p. 46l. 

^ Halisphragmuthosis, Tethmosis, Amenopbis, have been pla- 
ced at the head of the dynasty, to raise the antiquity of Moses. 
The same names occur again in the same list, and nearly In the 
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m 

fore begin with Misphragmuthosis, as with htth 
the true Egyptian hiatory commences ; but will 
first give the dynasty of the Shepherds. 


"w 


lame order, below. What was truly said of tbe first Shepherds, 
and their expulmn under Telhmosis, and Amons, has been anti* 
cipated, and attributed to the Israelititb Shepherds ; and the 
name of tbe tame king has been repeated, and placed at the f^p 
p{ tbe list. 
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tHE FIRST DYKASTY OF KIN08 IN EGYPT, CONSISTING OP 
HELLENIC AND PHENlCtAN SHEPHERDS, WHO ^ERE F0<^ 
KEIONERSy AND TOOK MEMPHIS. 


I 


«■ •»• 


Manethon. 


Salftti« 

»* Beon - - 

Apachnas 

Apopliis * - 

latiias - * -' 

Assis - *• - 


19 

44 m. 7 
36 m. 7 
61 

50 m. I 
49 m. 2 

259 


Eusebius. 


Sai'tes 
Anon 


Aphophis 
Anchles 


19 
43 

14 
30 


I 


106 


■* mi 


Africanus. 


rtHit Jii 


Saiftes 
Byon 

Pachnas « 
Staan 
Archies - 
Aphobis - 


19 
44 

61 

50 

49 

61 

SS4 
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Syiicellus. 


^■■1*1 


Silites 

B«OD * 

Apachnas 

Aphophis 

Sethos 

Kertus 

Aseth 


19 
44 

56 

61 

50 

29 
SO 

259 


^' Many of these mistakes, with which these lists abound, are 
owing fo the ignorance of transcribers and editors : of which we 
have a flagrant instance before us. After Salatis, in three co-* 
pies, we find the Shepherd king called Bson and Bnon. But this 
is a manifest blunder. There was a second king in the djrnasty ; 
but the chronologers could not arrive at his name. They there- 
fore put him down B. up»»: the second king is anonymous: and so it 
occurs in Eusebius. But in the other lists it is altered to hnuv^ 
hoiwty 'Bif^if ; and has passed for a proper name. See ftlarsham's 
dhron. p. 100. The mistake is as old as Josephus. 
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THB SBCOVD DTNASTY, CONSISTING Of DIOSPOLITE, OB 

THBBAN KINGS. 


«■ 


According to •* Joseph us 
from Manethon. 


U According to ^ Africanus in 
Syncellus. 


Ualispb r^muthosis 
Thmosis ... 

Amenophis - - 
Onis .... 
Acencres - . - 
Rathotis ... 
Acbencheret - - 
Achencheres - - 
Armaiit ... 
Rhamesses ' • • 
RbaixSesses Miamuii 
Amenophis - . 
•^ S fhori ^gyplus 
Rampses - - • 
AmeAophis - - 
^ Rainesses Sethort 


25 m« 10 

9ni. 8 

30 m. JO 

36 m. 5 

12 m. 1 

9 

12 m. 5 

12 m. 3 

4m. 1 

1 m. 4 

66 m. 2 

19 m. 6 

59 
66 

00 

00 


9 
31 

37 
32 


Misphragmuthosis - - 26 
Tethmrisis - . - . 
Amenophis ' . . . . 
Orus - - - . - . 
Acherres - • - - . 
Rathos . - . • • g 
Chebres - - ... 12 
Acherres ----- 12 
Armeses - - . . • 5 
Rharomeses - - . . ] 
Amenoph - ... 19 


^ 


THIRD DYNASTY. 




I Sethos - - - - . 51 

Rapsaces - - - - 61 

Ammenephtbes - -^ . 20 

Rbameses - ... 00 


»* Contra Ap. 1.1. p. 446, 
5' Ibid. p. 460. 
•♦Ibid. p. 461. 
»* Syncellus. p. 72. 
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According to ^ Ewebius. 


i^-M> 


A • • «< 


<» • - 


Misphragmuttiosis - 
Tuthmosis 
' AnienophU 

Oruft • « A * * 

Achencerses - - 

Athoris - - - - 

Chencheres - - - 

Acherres -* - - - 

Chttrri» * -- - - 

Armus - - - -. 

Ammeses 4 • . 

Menophis - - - 


26 

9 
31 
36 
12 

39 
16 

8 
15 

5 
68 
40 


■ifc 
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SethoB ----- 55 

Rapses ----- 66 
Ammenopfathis «> - •* 40 
Ammenemmes - ^ - 26 

■ tmimm — — — r^A«— J— -fci^—^-al i n' ■ I 


AciJording to^^Theophilus 
Arttibchenusr. 


:M<eihrainmuthosis 20 ni. 10 


Tytbmosis 
Damphenophit 
Onus - - - 
Ori Filia - - 
Merch^res 
Arma'is - - 
Messes - - 
Rhamesses 
Ameiiophis 
Thoessus et 
R harness us 
Sethos iEgyptus 


} 


- 9m. 8 

- 30 m. iO 

- 35 m, 5 

- 10 m. 3 

- 12 ra. 3 

- 30 m. 1 

- 6 m. 2 

- r m. 4 

- 19 m. 6 

- 10 


■ I ill 


Some of th^se names, by collating, may be 
corrected ; and each of the authors quoted will 
contribute towards it. At present each specimen 
abounds with mistakes. Tythmosis, Tethmosis 
and Thmosis, seem to have been originally Tha- 
mosis ; probably the same as Thamus, and Tha« 
muz. Menophis, Ameriephthes, and Amenoph- 


A r >• I 


^ £useb. Chron. p. 16. 

•^ Theophilus ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 392. 
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thc8 arc undoubtedly mistakes for ^ Amenophisf/ 
as it is rendered in Josephus« Ratbos, and Ra- 
thotis, are for Ratbor, and Ratboris : and those 
again are for Atbor and Atfaotis.. Cbebres of 
Africamis sbould be altered to Cheresi the same 
as Sol. The whole list is made up of divine ti- 
tles. Cheres is sometimes compdunde^d Chan- 
Cheres, and expressed Acbancheres : all of which 
are the same title. Messes, Animeses,. and Ar- 
mesesy are all mistakes for Rameses, either abridg-^ 
ed, or transposed, as may be shewn from Theo- 
pbilus. Armais, and Armes, seem to be the same 
as Hermes. Raphaces, and Rapses are by Jo- 
sephus more correctly rendered Rampses. Thoe-' 
8US in Theophilus is a transposition,, and variation 
of Sethos, the same as Sethon, whom he t^ery 
properly, in another place, styles Sethos Egyptus. 
As these names may, I think, to a degree of cer- 
tainty be amended, I shall endeavour to give a 
more correct list, ^as I have presumed to form i8 
upon collatioo. 


1 I >• 


'^ to say the truth, I believe that Menopbis is the original 
Mrtit. It was a divine title, like all the others, and assumed by 
kings. It was properly Menopbis, sive Menes Pytho, vel Menes 
Ophion: and it originally was a title given to the person coiil- 
inemorated under the chara<!ter of Noe Agathodsroon, changedf 
by the Gieeks^ fk> Neo. Ste y^l. iii. pTattf xvi^ f, 182- 
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1. Mifiplir^gmuthosis. 

2. Thamosis ; AmQsi9 of Clemeps and 

otberSp 

3. Amenophis. 

4. OruSy 

5. Cban-Cheres, 

6. Athoris. 

7. Chapcheres S. 

8. Chandieres 3. 

9. ArmeSy or Hermes. 
10. Rhamieaes. 

}L Amciiopbis* 

PYNASTY THE THIRD. 

1. Sethos JEgyptiis. 

fi. Rampses, the same as Rhameses. 

3. Amenophis. 

4. Jihamases Sethon. 

But though this list may be in some degree 
corrected, yet we may still perceive a greatdifr 
ference subsisting among the writers aboy^^ and 
particularly in the numbers. The only method of 
proceeding in thesie cases, where we cannot ob- 
tain the precision, wp could wi3h, is to r^st cop- 
tented with the evicjencp whicb is afforded, and 
to 3ee if it be at all matef^l. We are told, that 
Misphragmuthosis was the person who gavp the 

VOL. IV. H h 
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Shepherds the first notable defeat; and we ac^ 
cordingly find him in the -subsequent dynasty to 
the Shepherds. Next to him stands his sou 
Themosis, who drove them out of the country. 
The Israelites came soon after, in the reign of 
Amenophis, who gave them a place of habitation. 
In conformity to this, we find that Amenophis 
comes in the list immediately after Themosis, or 
Tethmosis; all which is perfectly consonant to 
the history before given. This people resided in 
the country about two hundred and fifteen years, 
and departed in the reign of Amenophis, the 
father of Rameses ^ Sethon. We find tliat the 
eleventh king i^ Ampnophis, and he is succeeded 
by Sethos; by which one might be induced to 
think that this was the person alluded to. fiut, 
upon due ex^^mination, we shall find, that this 
icould not be the king mentioned, for he was not 
the father of |:he person who succeeded him. W? 


— — p—^wia^ii— 1.— .^iM.iBP— >— PIMM III ■!■ mmm^mttm^ 


A/Ai»t;^»oc) mofiadTfAtpoji. Joseph US contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 460. Rba- 
Tnesses seems to have rpigned with his father. He is called 
Rhameses, and Rhamasis, ai^d is undoubtedly th^ person fiUuded 
to by Clemens and others^ lender the name of Amasis; in whose 
time they ^uppose the Exodus f,Q have been. See Strom. 1. 1. 
p. 378. Of Rhamasis they formed Amasis, which they changed 
to AmQsis, and thus raised the aera of Moses to an unwarrantablf 
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find, in Eusebius and Sypcellus, that at Sethos. 
jEgyptus a new dynasty commenced, which is 
properly the third. Josephus takes no notice of 
this circumstance ; yet he givfcs a true list of the 
first kings, who are 


lOO 


Sethon -^gyptus. 
Rampsesi 
Araenophis. 
Ramases Sethofl^ 


The third of these is the Acnetiophis spoken of 
by Manethon, in whose reign the Israelites left 
Egypt; for he is the father of the Ramases, called 
Sethon. - In respect to the numbers annexed to 
each king's name^ they are so varied by different 
writers, that we cannot repose any confidence in 
them. I therefore set them quite aside ; and only 
consider the numbers of the kings who reigned 
from Amenophis the first to Amenophis the father 
pf RhamaseSi I find them to amount to twelve 
inclusive. If then we allow twenty years to each 
king, the reigns will amount to two hundred and 
forty years. And as we do not know the year of 
the first Amenophi^ in which the Israelites en- 
tered Egypt, nor the year of the latter king, in 


i*ki 


■^ S«tlion iEgyptus, Coat. Ap. I. 1. c. 46o. 
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which they departed ; if we make proper allow* 
ance for this, the sum of the years will correspond 
very well with the sojourning of the people in 
that countryi which was two hundred and fif« 
teen years. 

Manethon tells us, as I have observed before, 
that the Amenophis, in whose reign the Israelites 
left Egypt, preceded Rhamases Sethon. In his 
reign they were led off, under the ^conduct of 
Mo9e9. It is to be observed that Manethon styles 
this king the father of Sethon. This is the reasoa 
why I do not think that the former Amenophis was 
the person spoken of. Sethon ^gy ptus, who suc*- 
ceeded that Amenophis, was of another dynasty, 
Consequently of another family, and could not be 
his son ; for new dynasties commence with new 
families. This, I imagine, was the prince, who 
is alluded to in Scripture, where it is said that 
* there arose up a new king troer Egyptj who kne» 
not Joseph. He was not acquainted with the 
iberits of Joseph, because he was the first king 
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' Manethon has confounded the history of Joseph and Moses^ 
of which I have before taken notice. He allows that a person 
called Moses led off the Israelites, but supposes that this was a 
secondary name. MitctiGi} 'k*tfvo/;««, xa» orpocniyo^cvGq M»v^(« 
Ibid. 

* Exodus. c« 1. V. 8. 
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of a new d)"nasty, and of a different family from 
those who had been under such immediate obli- 
gations to the Patriarch. In the antient histories 
there is a distinction made between the Mizraim 
and the Egyptians ; and the former were looked 
upon as prior in time. Thus, in the Old Chro- 
nicle, the reigns of the kingii are divided into 
three classes : the first of which is of the Auritae ; 
the next of the Mizraim ; and the third of the 
Egyptians. Here is a difference expressed be- 
tween the two latter, and it may not be easy to 
determine wherein it consisted. Those so parti- 
cularly styled Egyptians were probably of Lower 
' Egypt, and of a more mixed family than those 
Mizraim, who were of the superior region, 
called Salt. Of these the Cunic, or Royal^ Cycle 
consisted, and the supremacy was in their family 
for some generations. But a change of govern- 
inent ensued, and the chief rule came into the 
iiands pf the A^yv^rrtoi, Egyptians, of whom ^ Se- 


^ The region of Delta seems to be partic*ularly denoted under 
the name of Agyptus. The words doTMCP'ct ym^ mf Aty&vro^, re* 
late only to Lower Egypt. In like manner Ai^^rro^ ^^oy rtf 
fPPTs^y AiTvvTM 99xa^^9i^y expressions used by Herodotus 
and Djodorusy have a like reference to the same part of the 
.^UQtry, and to that only. 

^yo fuf l^&^^i %»tia^rt% . A»7virt«(. Josepbus coat. Ap. 1. 1, 
p. 447. 
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thon, called iBgyptus, was the first monarck 
This new dynasty was the third ; but according 
to the common way of computation, it was re* 
puted the nineteenth. Hence, in the Latin ver* 
sion of the Eusebian Chronicle, the author tells 
us very truly, ' ^gyptii per nonam decimam 
dynastiam suo imperatore uti coeperunt ; quorum 
primus Scthos. We find that the genuine race of 
Egyptian monarchs did not commence before 
Sethon. He was of a different family from the 
former, and undoubtedly the person styled a 
new king ; who was not acquainted with the me- 
rits of Joseph, and who unjustly enslaved the 
children of Israel. To him succeeded Rampses ; 
and next after him came that Amenophis, in 
whose reign I have shewn that the Exodus hap- 
pened under Moses. 

I wish that I could proceed, and with any de- 
greee of accfuracy settle the dynasties jdownward; 
that the whole of the Egyptian chronology might 
be established. But as this is a work which will 
require much time, and more sagacity than I can 
pretend to, I shall leave it to be executed by 
others. I flatter myself, that it may one day be 


fua-ivy Aiyvirrof xaXiiToi. Thcophil. «d Autol. 1. 3* p. 392«- 
^ Euseb. Chron. Lat. p. 17* 
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effected; though there will certainly be great 
difficulty in the execution. The Exodus is sup- 
posed to have happened 1494 years before the 
birth of Christ. As this event ba^ been inistakea 
for the retreat of the first Shepherds, and adjudged 
to the reign of the first Amosis, it has been car- 
ried upwards^ too high by two hundred and fifty 
years. In consequence of this, the writers, who 
have been guilty of this anticipation, have taken 
pains to remedy the mistake, which they found 
must ensue in chronological computation. But 
this was healing one evil by introducing a greater. 
They saw from their commencing so high, that 
the years downwards were too many for their 
purpose. They have therefore, as we have reason 
to fear, omjttjed some kings ; and altered the years 
of others; in order that the sera of Amosis may 
be brought within a proper distance, and accord 
>vith the year of Christ, By means of these 
changes the kings of Africanus differ from those 
of Eusebius ; and the years of their reigns still 
varj' more. Syncellus has formed a list of his 
own : upor> what authority I know not ; wherein 
there are stiU greater variations : so that there 
sometimes occur three or four princes in a suite, 
of which there are no traces in the foregoing 
writers. Thus every one has endeavoured to 
^dapt the chronology of Egypt to his own preju- 
fl^ces^ which has introduced infinite confusiou 
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Of this Sir John Marsl;iam very justlj complains. 
^ His modis luculentissima^ iEgypti antiquitates, 

miser^ vexatosi spissis involutse saiit tenebris; 
ab ipsis temporum interpretibus ; qui omnia &us« 
que deque permiscuerunt Upon Syncellus he 
passes a severe censure. ^ Reges comminiscitur, 
qui neque apud Eusebium sunt, neque Africanum : 
annosque et successiones mutilat, vel extendi^ 
prout ipai visum est, magnft notninum, maxima 
numer(»rum interpolalione. It must be confessed, 
that there is too much truth in this allegation ; 
though we are in other respects greatly indebted 
to this learned chronologer. The person, to whom 
ve are most obliged, is Eusebius: for he went 
very deep in his researches ; and has transmitted 
to us a noble collection of historical records, 
which without him had been buried in oblivion. 
But even Eusebius had his prejudices, and has 
tried to adapt the history of Egypt to some pre- 
conceived opinions. Hence he laboured to en- 
hance the antiquity of Moses: and not consider- 
ing that the Shepherd kings were the first who 
reigned in Egypt, he has made it his business to 
authenticate sixteen antecedent dynasties, which 
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* Mai-shaiD. Can.Chron. p. 7. 
^ Ibid. 
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never existed. Hence the annals of this country 
have been carried up higher than the sera of 
'creation; and have afforded embarrassment to 
men of the greatest learning. They have likewise 
afforded handle to ill disposed persons to arraign 
the credibility of the Mosaic history ; and to call 
in question the authenticity of the Scriptures in 
general. Some have had suspicions, that these 
dynasties were not genuine; and would gladly 
have set them aside. But suspicions are not suffi- 
cient to make void such a portion of history. It 
has been my endeavour to detect the fallacy, and 
to shew manifestly, that they are spurious : and 
I hope, that the authorities, to which I appeal, 
have sufficiently proved it. 


' According to Africanus, Menes preceded Couchares in the 
Clinic cycle, no less than 3835 years. 
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